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PREFACE. 





E submit this Volume to the public in full assurance of its success. It will be 
obvious that neither cost nor labour bos been spared to render it, in all respects, 
a worthy record of the great gathering of Works of Art and Industry to which an 
illustrious Prince invited all the Nations of the World — and to which there was 
a cordial and grateful response. 

We have studied to introduce into this Catalogue, engravings, the most 
^ interesting and the most suggestive, of the various objects exhibited ; to include, as 
far as possible, all such as might gratify or instruct ; and thus to supply sources of after- 
education to manufacturers and artisans of all classes, and of all countries; rendering 
the Exhibition practically beneficial, long after its contents have been distributed. From the 
Exhibitors, universally, wc received zealous aid and encouragement; and the result has been, 
we hope and believe, to satisfy them, generally, as to selection and manner of execution. 

We have obtained from high and experienced authorities, Essays, such as might be 
permanently useful, in illustrating the leading objects of the Exhibition ; and wc close the Volume with the 
Prize Essay, for which we have awarded the sum of 100 Guineas. To the accomplished Professors 
who have thus co-operated with us, our best thanks arc due : wc are also bound to express our acknowledg- 
ments to Messrs. Dalzicl, the eminent engravers, who superintended the engravings, and whose duty has 
been discharged with great ability, punctuality, and care; to Messrs. NicholU aud other artists by whom wc 
have been assisted; to the Printers, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, to whose exertions wc arc largely indebted for 
having placed at our entire disposal no fewer than thirty presses during a period of eight months, and who may 
refer to this publication as evidence not only of their skill in wood-block printing, but of the immense resources 
of their establishment ; and to others by whose aid we have been enabled to complete a work which involved 
considerable toil, anxiety, and attention, on the part of all who were engaged in its production. 
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It may be permitted us to state that but for its association with The Art-Journal, it would have been 
impossible to have published this collection at less than four times the price at which it is now issued : and, 
perhaps, but for the experience and machinery possessed by the conductors of that Journal, it could not have been 
produced at all. We commenced our labours — and announced this Catalogue — immediately after the promulgation 
of the plan and the appointment of a Commission : personally visiting most of the principal cities of Europe : 
communicating with all the chief manufacturers of Great Britain : and arranging for such aids as might enable us 
to complete our undertaking with regularity, and as early as possible after the opening of the Exhibition. 

The results of the Great Exhibition are pregnant with incalculable benefits to all classes of the community : 
the seed has been planted, of which the future is to produce the fruit : among the eager thousands whose interest 
was excited and whose curiosity was gratified, were many who obtained profitable suggestions at every visit : the 
manufacturer and the artisan have thus learned the most valuablo of all lessons, — the disadvantages under which 
they had laboured, the deficiencies they had to remedy, and the prejudices they had to overcome. 

But it is to the honour of Great Britain that, notwithstanding the geuerous risk incurred by inviting competitors 
from all the nations of the world — prepared as they had been by long years of successful study and practical 
experience — the fame of British manufacturers has been augmented by tins contest : and there can be no doubt, 
that when His Royal Highness Prince Albert issues his summons to another competition, British supremacy will be 
manifested in every branch of Industrial Art. 

In terminating our labours, we may hope that a project we have repeatedly and earnestly advocated in The 
Art-Journal, nnd which we presume to regard as, in some degree, the issue of our efforts to connect the Pine 
Arts with the Industrial Arts (a procedure originating with that Journal, having never been attempted 
elsewhere in Europe, and in which for a long period we had to contend against difficulties that seemed 
insurmountable), will derive some of its advantages from the Report thus made in this Illustrated Catalogue. Upon 
this topic it is unnecessary for us to dilate: the readers of The Art-Journal are well aware of our 
efforts to promote the interests of the manufacturer: to induce his advance, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
to lead the public to appreciate, his improvements : to report his progress, and to make him acquainted with the 
progress of his competitors : to furnish him with such information as might be gathered from the best instructors 
— and, by immediately connecting him with the artist, to direct him to the safest sources of Art-cducation. 

Our exertions have been fully appreciated: The Art-Journal has obtained a success unprecedented in 
periodical literature: we have the happiness to contrast the state of British Art-Manulacture in the year 18145 
(when our labours in this direction may be said to have commenced), with its position in the memorable year J 851 ; 
and wc trust that no one who has traced our course will consider us presumptuous in feeling that in the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, we have received our “ exceeding great reward.” 
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/ E commence this I mrs -mated 
Cataxooue of the principal con- 
tents of the Oeeat Einismojf 
with a brief but succinct History 
of the Building — and of the 
Project from its commencement 
up to the present time. 

The experiment of an Exhibi- 
tion of the Industry of all the 
-dfc * I civilised Nationsof the World baa 

X/ been tried, and 3, as auceoeded beyond the 
most, sanguine expectations of its prnjec- 
tors. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to 
instance any great enterprise of modern 
date which has so completely satisfied the 
until- ■ipBtiona which had been formed of ito 
reeulte. Differing from most other insti- 
tutions for benefiting the great family of 
mankind, which hare required time and expe- 
rience to mature, it baa sprung, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jov© “full armed, 1 ’ into life and activity; resembling the 
goddess, however, only in her more pacific attributes ; her love 
of the olive tree, and her patronage of tho industrial Arts. 
Other nations have devised means for the display and encou- 
ragement of their own arts and manufactures ; but it has 
been reserved for England to provide an arena for the 
exhibition of the industrial triumphs of the wholo world. 
8 be has offered on hospitable invitation to surrounding 
nations to bring the choicest products of their industry 
to her capital, and there to enter into an amicable competition 
with each other and with herself ; and she has endeavoured to 
secure to them tbo certainty of an impartial verdict on their 
efforts. Whatever bo tbe extent of the benefit which this great 
demonstration may confer npon the Industrial Arts of tbe 
world, it cannot fail to soften, if not to eradicate altogether, 


the prejudices and animosities which have so long retarded 
the happiness of nations; and to promote tboae feelings of 
“peace and good will” which are among the sureat ante- 
cedents of their prosperity ; a peace, which Bhakspeare has 
told us — 

“ I» *4 ike Mine* of ft eoo^tiett ; 

Fm then Wih jurtUe anliljr are an Mued, 

And neither party kete" 

It forms no part of our present object to enter, with any 
degree of minuteness, into the history of exhibitions of this 
class ; but a brief glance at the origin and progress of such 
associations in France and England may not be considered 
irrelevant. 80 far back as 1756-7, the 8 ociety of Arte of 
London offered prizes for specimens of varioua manufactures 
—tapestry, carpets, porcelain, among others — and publicly 
exhibited the articles which were thus collected; and in 
1701 and 1702 the artists of Great Britain formed them- 
selves into two societies for the exposition and sale of works 
of art, A. few years afterwards (1768), the Keyed Academy 
of Painting was established, as a private society, under 
the immediate patronage of the Crown, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds appointed its President. Since then, numerous 
institutions of a similar character hare been set on foot in 
this country, with considerable advantage to the branches 
of industry they were intended to benefit. France must, 
however, be regarded as the originator of exhibitions which 
are, in character and plan, most analogous to that on whose 
history wo are about to enter. We gather from tho historical 
essay of Messieurs Challnmol and Burnt, and the pamphlet of 
the Marquis d 1 A veto on tho subject, that, shortly after that 
nobleman’s appointment to bo Commissioner of the Koval 
Manufactories of the Gobelins, of Sevres, and of the Savonnerie, 
in 1707, he found that two year* of neglect had reduced the 
workmen almost to starvation, whilst it had left the respective 
warehouses filled with their choicest productions. In this crisis, 
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the idea occorrod to him of contorting the chateau of St. Cloud, 
then uninhabited, into a bazaar, for the exhibition and dis- 
posal, by lottery, of tho large stock of tapestry, china, and 
carpets, on hand in those establishments. Hating obtained 
the consent of tho government to his proposal, he set about 
arranging the various objects in the apartments of the chateau; 
but, on the day fixed for the opening of his bazaar, ho was 
compelled, by a decree of tho Directory, banishing the nobility, 
to quit Franco at a very short notice, and the project fell to 
the ground. On his return to Paris in the ensuing year, the 
Marquis planned another exhibition of an even more important 
kind. Haring collected a great many objects of taste and 
vertu, he distributed them throughout tho house and gardens 
of tho Moison d'Oremy, Hue de \ areunes, with a view to their 
sale. In looking over the catalogue of objects of which this 
collection was composed, we can hardly help being struck 
with its aristocrat icul character. Tho richest furniture and 
marquetcrio produced by Houle, Kicasner, and Jacob ; the 
fiucst clocks and watches of L'Epine and Leroy ; the superb 
china of Sevres, of Angouletne, and of Ns*t ; the most 
elegantly bound books, fully confirming the traditionary 
excellence of Orolier and De Thou ; silks of Lyons ; historical 
pictures by Vincent and David; bronzes, and sculpture; Berred 
to show to what class of the community French manufacture 
had, up to that period, been mainly indebted for support. The 
success which attended the efforts of the Marquis led to the 
adoption of his idea by the government, and the establishment 
of tne first official Exposition, on the very spot, on tho Champ 
de Mars, on which the army had held a triumphal show of 
its splendid collection of Italian spoils. Six weeks after that 
fete, tho nation erected on tho same spot a Temple of Industry 
for tho exhibition of more pacific trophies; an edifice sur- 
rounded by sixty porticos, filled with tho most beautiful objects 
that had boon manufactured in France. The system of 
deciding on tho comparative merits of the various exhibitors 
by junea, composed of gentlemen distinguished for their 
taste, was then, for the first time, adopted. Prizes were . 
awarded for watches, mathematical instruments, painting 
china, etc. The success of chtB Exposition was so great, 
that the government resolved to repeat it annually ; but, in 
spite of the circular of the Minister of the Interior to that 
effect, the political commotions of the times prevented him 
from repeating it, until the year 1S01, and then only at 
the instance of the First Consul, who visited the factories 
and atelicra of tho principal towns in France, with several 
men of science, for the purpose of convincing the manu- 
facturers of the importance to themselves of supporting such 
an undertaking. This second display took place in the 
Quadrangle of the Louvre, in a temporary building erected 1 
for the occasion. Notwithstanding the difficulties which had ' 
attended its establishment, 200 exhibitors were competitors 
for the prizes. Upon this occasion, ten gold, twenty silver, ' 
and thirty bronze medals, were awarded ; one of the last , 
having been adjudged to the celebrated Jacquard, for his 
now famous machine. 

It must not bo ovcrlookod that even at this early period ■ 
the Juries awarded prizes for improvements in the quality of 
wool as a raw material, and for excellence in woollen and 
cotton fabrics. The third exhibition took place on tho same 
spot in 1802 ; and on tliat occasion no fewer than (100 exhi- 
bitors competed for the prizes. Tho popularity of these 
expositions led to the formation of the Socict* d? Encourage- 
ment, which aided very importantly the industrial efforts of 
tho French manufacturers. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that whilst in Franco the Society of Arts and Manufactures 
owes its origin to thesepublic expositions of the products of 
its industry, wo arc in Englaud wnolly indebted for exhibitions 
of this kind to our Society of Arts. The fourth exhibition of 
French industrial products took place in 1806, in a building 
erected for the purpose in front of tho Hdpiial det In- 
valided ; when tho exhibitors had increased to 1400, and it 
was found necessary to keep open the doors for 24 days. 
Hero, for tho first time, were displayed the printed cottons of 
Mulhauscn and Logelbach ; silk, thread, and cotton lace; 
bioude, cloth and mixed goods. Among the improvements 
for which prizes were awarded, were tho manufacture of iron 


by the aid of coke instead of charcoal, and that of steel by 
a process wholly unknown till then. 

The disturbed condition of France, arising out of her wars 
with her European neighbours, prevented the fifth exhibition 
from taking place until 1811), when it was inaugurated on the 
fete of St. Louis, and continued open for thirty-five days. The 
number of exhibitors had increased to 1700. The sixth exhi- 
bition took place in 1828 on the aame spot a a its predecessor, 
and remained open SO days. Great improvement was manifest 
in the manufacture of many of the articles; in machinery' more 
especially. It waa on thiB occasion that the model of the 
first French suspension bridge over the river Rhone, by M. 
Leguin, was exhibited by itB engineer. The next Industrial 
Exposition occurred in 1827, when a large building waa 
erected for it in tho Place de la Concorde. Tho eighth 
waa held in 1834; the ninth in 1839, when no fewer than 
4381 competitors entered the field ; the tenth in 1844, when 
39G0 manufacturers exhibited their productions ; and the 
eleventh in 1849, in tho Champs ElywVa, when the number 


eleventh in 1849, in tho Champs Elyaees, when the number 
of competitors had increased to 4494. [Doth these exhibitions 
were fully reported and extensively illustrated in the Abt- 
Jodbkal.] It is true that other nations had followed the 
example ot France, but without achieving her success. Tho 
Belgian and Bavarian governments have both had their indus- 
trial exhibitions [the Exhibition at Brussels was fully re- 
ported and illustrated in the Abt-Joukhal] ; but neither of 
them call for especial notice. 

In this country, during the last dozen years, there have 
been many exhibitions of this description ; hut, with here and 
there on exception, they have differed little in character from 
tho ordinary Bazaar. Manchester, Leeds, and Dublin (tho last 
so early os 1827) had all opened bazaars for the sale of the pro- 
ductions of the surrounding neighbourhood; but the first build- 
ing in this country devoted expressly to the exhibition of manu- 
factures, was that erected at Birmingham in 1849 on the 
occasion of the visit of the British Association. The build- 
ing, on that occasion, included a space of 10,000 square 
feet, independently of a corridor ot 800 feet, which con- 
nected the main exhibition room with Bingley House, 
within whose grounds it had been located; so that, includ- 
ing the rooms of the old mansion, the total area covered by 
tho Exhibition waa equal to 12,800 square feet. The cost 
of the building did not exceed 1300/. This and the Free 
Trade Bazaar, held in Covent Garden in 1845, approached 
nearer to the French expositions in the variety ana extent 
of tho national productions they comprised, than any of 
their predecessors in this country. [Both these exhibitions 
— that of the Free Trade Bazaar, and that held in Birming- 
ham — were fully reported and extousivdy illustrated in the 
Aht-Jocrhai-.j 

The idea of an Exhibition which should include specimens 
of the Industrial Products of various nations originated, in 
the early part of 1849, with M. Buffet, the French Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce ; and with a view to ascertain 
tho opinions of the manufacturers on the subject, circulars 
were addressed by him to the Chambers of Commerce through- 
out Franco, proposing that specimens of the arts and manu- 
factures of neighbouring countries should be admitted to the 
approaching exposition. The replies which were received to 
true suggestion were so unfavourable to its adoption, that 
M. Buffet was induced at once to abandon tho idoa. If, there- 
fore, the merit of having originated exhibitions of her own 
manufactures belongs to France, it is to his Royal Highness 
Pkince Albei^ that tho more noble and disinterested plan of 
throwing open an institution of this description to the com- 
petition of the whole world, ia exclusively duo ; and his sug- 
gestion hss been carried out in a spirit every way worthy its 
grandeur and generosity. 

Tho great success which attended the French Industrial 
Exposition of 1844 had caused representations to be made to 
the English government of the advantages which would 
accrue to our commerce from a similar exhibition in thiB 
country; but tho efforts which wore made to obtain its 
co-operation appear to have been wholly unsuccessful. In 
1848, a proposal to establish a self-supporting exhibition 
of the products of British industry, to do directed by a 
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Bor*] Commission, was submitted by 
ll.it. 1 I. Prince Albert to Hie govern* 
moot, but with bo better success ; 
and it then became apparent that 
no reliance whatever could be placed 
upon the active support of Her 
Majesty 's minister* tor any such 
plan. They had, in all probability, 
no objection to see tho experiment 
tried, but were evidently unwilling 
to commit themselves to any re- 
sponsibility in behalf of a scheme 
which seemed to be beset by so 
many difficulties. Meanwhile, tho 
popular feeling in favour of such an 
undertaking was rapidly strengthen- 
ing, and the success which has 


attended the experiment may, in a 
great measure, be referred to tho 
freedom of action which this disso- 


ciation from the timid councils of 
the government secured for its pro- 
jectors. It may bo proper, in 
this place, to remark that, ex- 
cepting in facilitating it» corre- 


spondence with foreign nations ; 
the provision of a site for tho 
building ; and the organisation 
of tbe police; no assistance has 
been either sought or obtained 
from the government for th© 
present Exhibition; whilst, in 
every case in which it has 
been attended by expense, Uio 
cost has been defrayed out of 
the funds at the disposal of tho 
Executive Committee. 

Tho initiative in those in- 
quiries which were indispensable 
to the due consideration of tlie 
means by which the idea of an 
Exhibition for at) Nations was 
to be carried out, waa taken by 
the Society of Arts, a com- 
mittee of w I rose members waa 
formed hi June, 1845, for tho 
purpose ; the funds for defray- 
ing the preliminary expense* 
of which were subscribed 
among themselves. An in- 
quiry having been insti- 
tuted for tho purposo of 
ascertaining how far tho 
manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain were favourable to such 
a design, with no very en- 
couraging result, the idea 
was for * time abandoned. , 

In 1847, tl»o Council of tho j 
Society launched their pilot / 

balloon in the shape of an 
Exhibition of British Manu- 
factures, professedly the first 1 

of a series ; and encouraged \ 
by its success, repeated the \ 

experiment in tho ensuing v 

year ; when the intention of 
its exeeutivewasannonneed, 
to establish on annual com- 
petition of the same kind, 
with a view to tlve opening 
of a quiuqennial exhibition 
for the industrial products 
of all nations to be held in 
1851. Aa an accessory 
to their plan, the council 




sought to connect with it the various 
Schools of Design established in our 
larger towns, and obtained the co- 
operation of the Board of Trade, 
through its president, Mr. Lnbou- 
chere, in that object. They also se- 
cured tho promise of a site from the 
Earl of Carlisle, then Commissioner 
of W oods and Forests ; who offered 
them the central area of Somerset 
House, or any other government 
ground at his disposal which teemed 
adapted for their purposes. The 
Exhibition of 184!), confined for the 
moot part to works in tho precious 
metals, several of the more important 
of which wero contributed by Her 
Majesty, proved mere successful than 
either of the two that had preceded 
it, and stimulated proportionahly the 
exertions of the Council. A report 
on the French Exposition of tho 
same year, by Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
had, moreover, strongly con- 
firmed them in thoir conviction 
of tho utility of such an exhibi- 
tion in this country. 

Meanwhile. II. It. II. Prince 
Albert was not only privy to, 
but entirely approved of these 
proceedings ; and, on the ter- 
mination of tho Parliamentary 
aeonon of 1840, took tho subject 
i ) under his immediate superin- 
tendence, But, indeed, for his 
indefatigable perseverance, his 
courageous defiance of all riaks 
of failure, his remarkable saga- 
city in matters of business, and 
the influence which attached to 
bis support, the whole project 
notwithstanding the great exer- 
tions which had been made to 
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secure its realisation, must liave 
fallen to the ground. The ma- 
turely considered views of his 
Royal llighnesv, and the pa- 
triotic objects he proposed in 
making this great peace- 
offering to mankind, are 
admirably set forth in the 
speech delivered by him on 
the occasion of the banquet 
given by Mr. Alderman 
F am comb, then Lord Mayor 
of London, to tho municipal 
authorities of the United 
Kingdom in support of tho 
project. “ The Exhibition 
of 1851 would," he said, 
" afford a true test of the 
point of development at 
which tbe whole of mankind 
has arrived in this great 
task, and a new storting 
point from which all nations 
would bo able to direct their 
further exertions." It is 
difficult to assign to Priuco 
Albert the degree of praise 
which is really his duo on 
this occasion without in- 
curring the suspicion of 
being in some degree in- 
fluenced by the exalted 
position he holds in the 
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country. “ It is," sojs Coleridge, M on© of the moat mis- 
chievous effects of flattery that it renders honourable natures 
more slow and reluctant in expressing their real feelings 
in praise of the deserving, than for the interests of truth 
and virtu© might be desired.” The remark applies with 
peculiar force to a person of His Royal Highness’s rank. 
Rather than incur the imputation of sycophancy, his admirers 
have sometimes been led to do less than justice to the very pro- 
minent part he has taken in this project, and to the con- 
1 summate skill with which ho has smoothed down all opposition 
to it. In a word, for the World’s Exhibition, the world is 
entirely indebted to the Prince Consort. 

On the 29th of June, 1849, at a meeting, at Buckingham 
Palace, of several of the gentlemen, who idler wards became 
I members of the Royal Commission, and Prinee Albert, his 
I Royal llighncsB communicated his plan for the formation of a 
great collection of works of Industry and Art in London, in 
1851, for the purposes of exhibition, of competition, and of 
encouragement ; when ho proposed that these contributions 
I should consist of four great divisions, namely : m* materials ; 
machinery and mechanical inventions; manufactures ; and 
sculpture and plastic art generally ; and the best proof wc 
could adduce of the sagacity by which his suggestions were 
characterised is to be found in the brilliant success which 
has attended their almost literal adoption. At the second 
meeting for the same object, held at Osborne House on the 
14th July, 1849, which was attended among other distinguished 
supporters of the project, by the late Sir Robert Peel, His 
Royal Highness gave a general outline of the plan of o|>era- 
I tions he recommended, which met with the unanimous 
approbation of his fellow labourers. These suggestions 
comprised the formation of a Royal Commission, its duties and 
power* ; the definition of the nature of the Exhibition, and of 
the best mode of conducting its proceedings ; the determina- 
tion of the method of deciding the prizes, and the responsibility 
of the decision ; and the means of raising a prize fund, and 
providing for the necessary expenses which the permanent 
establishment of quinquennial exhibitions would inrolvo. The 
amount which it was proposed to distribute in prizes was 
20,000/, and the lowest estimate lor a suitable building did 
not fall below 50,000/. Ho also pointed out the advantages 
of the site which has since been adopted, and recommended an 
early application to the crown for permission to appropriate it. 

Impressed with the truth of the proverb, Ce mV*/ que lc 
premier pa* qui eoAte, the council of the Society of Arts, after 
much fruitless negotiation with other parties, entered into an 


engagement with Messrs. M unday, the well-known contractors, 
by which those gentlemen undertook to deposit a prize fund 
of 20,000/.; to erect a suitable building; to find offices; to 
advance the money requisite for all preliminary expenses ; and 
to take the whole risk of loss ; on the following conditions: The 
20,000/. prize fund, the cost of the building, and five per cent 
on all advances, to be repaid out of the first receipts ; the 
residue to be divided into three equal parts ; one part to be 
aid over at once to the Society of Arts, in aid of future exhi- 
itions ; and out of the other two part* all other incidental 
cost*, such os those of general management and preliminary 
expenses ; the residue, if any, to he the remuneration of the 
contractors for their outlav, trouble, and nsk. Messrs. M unday 
subsequently consented, instead of this division, to receive 
such part of the surplus only, if any, os after payment of all 
expenses might be awarded by arbitration. An executive 
committee ol four members, who became subsequently the 
executive committee of the Royal Commission, was then 
formed, who induced the contractors to allow them the 
option of determining the contract any time before the first 
of February, 1850. In such un event, however, Messrs. 
M unday’s claims to compensation for their outlav and risk 
were to be adjusted by arbitration. After remaining out of 
their money more than n year, Messrs. M unday obtained very 
recently, au award of 50CK )I. with interest. 

The pecuniary purl of the undertaking having thus been 
provided for, the next object was to satisfy the government of 
the desire of the public for the proposed Exhibition, in order 
to warrant the issue of a Koval Commission for its manage- 
ment. With this view, a deputation from the Executive 
Committee proceeded to the manufacturing districts to collect 
the necessary information ; and after visiting sixty-five of the 
moat important towns and cities of the United Kingdom, 
brought back with them strong manifestations of the popular 
desire in the shape of documents in which nearly 5,000 in- 
fluential persons had registered their namea as promoters 
of the project. About the same time Mr. Scott Russell, 
having occasion to visit several of the states included in the 
Zollverein, found that the advantages which it offered to the 
commerce of the world were everywhere appreciated, and 
received the most cordial offers of co-operation from a great 
number of influential persona in those countries. On the 
resentation of these reports to the government, the Royal 
'ommission was issued, and at their first meeting on the lith 
January, 1850, they decided on availing themselves of the 
I election which had been reserved for them by the Society of 
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Arts, and rescinded tbc contract with Messrs. M unday; 
I thus relying for their means of carrying out their views, in 
the first instance, wholly upon voluntary contributions. 

How the appeal ot the Commissioners to the country 
was responded to is sufficiently known. Meetings haring 
taken place in all parts of the United Kingdom, subscriptions 
began to flow’ in. in a highly encouraging manner. On the 
17th of October, 1849, the Lord Mayor of London called a 
meeting at the Egyptian Hall to receive a deputation of the 
members of the Society of Arts, charged by Prince Albert to 
explain the outlines of His Royal Highness's proposal for a 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of AU Nations, to be held in 
London, in the year 1851. Tfiis meeting was attended by 
* nearly four hundred of the moat influential merchants, bankers, 
and traders, of London, and nothing could be more cordial 
than the spirit displayed by almost every person who assisted 
at it. Mr. (’ole, who win* the exponent of Prince Albert’s 
view* on the occasion, gave, in a speech of considerable 
ability, an intereating account of the reception the project 
had met with from the Urge body of manufacturer* in the 
provinces, whose adhesion he hail succeeded in obtaining. 
The feeling in favour of an international Exhibition appears to 
have been almost unanimous. Other meetings in tne city, 
and other parte of the metropolis, were subsequently held, and 
a large amount of subscriptions collected. Whilst matters 
were progressing thus favourably, the Lord Mayor of London 
conceived the magnificent idea of inviting tin? chief magis- 
trates of the various towns, cities, and boroughs, throughout 
the United Kingdom, to a grand banquet, at the Mansion- 
House, with the view of promoting the success of the Exhi- 
bition. The results of this reunion were, in the highest degree, 
satisfactory. Nearly the whole body of provincial Mayors 
accepted tfio invitation, and were thus inspired with something 
like a personal interest in the success of the undertaking. 
They had, moreover, the advantage of receiving Prince Albert’s 
explanations from his own lips. Among the voices raised in 
favour of un international Exhibition on this. occasion, were 
those of Lord John K usee 11, Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the French Ambassador, and the late lamented 
Sir Robert Peel. On the succeeding day a meeting of the 
public functionaries who were present at the dinner, took 
place in the Egyptian Hall fur business purposes, when the 
i ball was set moving in good earnest. 

The Commissioners having revised their original intention 


to give large money prizes, invited, by public advertisement, 
artists of all countries to compete for the designs for 
the reverses of three bronze tncuuls intended to form the 
respective prizes, which should bo illustrative of the objects of 
the Exhibition ; and offered three prizes of 101)/. each for the 
three subjects which should bo selected for that purpose, and 
three prizes of 50/. for the three best designs which might not bo 
accepted. In consequence of this advertisement no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty-nine designs were sent in, and wore 
publicly exhibited in the rooms of the Royal Society of Arts. 
The judges appointed by the Commissioners were Lord 
Colborne, W. l)yce, Ksq., R.A., J. Gibson, Esq., R.A., 
M. Eugene Lami, C. Newton, Esq., Herr J. D. Paseavant, 
and Dr. Gustave Woogeu ; who on the 29th June decided in 
favour of the following gentlemen : — The first prizes of 100/. 
each, were awarded to, 1. llyppolyte Bon nan! el, of Paris. 2. 
Leonard C. Wyon, of London. 8. G. G. Adams, of London. 
The second prizes of 50/. each, were awarded to, 4. John 
Hancock, of London. 5. L. Wiener, of Brussella. 0. M. 
Gayrard, of Pari9. 

The medal of M. Bonnardel ia decidedly the most ambi- 
tious of the three. It represents Britannia standing on a 
platform, with outstretched arms, and a crown in each hand 
with which she is in the act of decorating, simultaneously, the 
brows of Mercury, and a female he is holding by the hand, 
who may be presumed to be Industry. Flags of different 
nations make up the background. Motto — “ Est ctiam in 
magno qunxlam respublica tnundo.” 

Mr. W yon's design represents Britannia seated and in tho 
act of placing a laurel wreath upon the head of a figure emble- 
matical of Industry, whilst she extends her right hand as if to 
raise her up. Behind her are impersonations of the four 
quarters of the globe by whom Industry has been conducted 
to Britannia. To the right are emblems of the four sections : 
1. The cotton plant and wheatsheof; 2. A wheel; 3. A balo 
of goods ; 4. A vase. Motto — “ Dissociata locis ooncordi pace 
ligavit.” 

Mr. Adams's medal presents a gracefully modelled group of 
Fame crowning Industry, and Commerce looking on with 
approving eye. Industry has a distaff in her hand, and 
appears to be sitting on a cornucopia. 

In July, 1850, letters patent were issued, incorporating 
the Commissioners under tne title of “ The Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 185 i,” and the charter was accepted on tho 
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15th August. A guarantee fund of 230,000?. had been 
subscribed by a limited number of gentlemen, favourable to 
the Exhibition, one of whom opened the list with a subscrip- 
tion of 50,000/. Upon this security the Bank of England 
undertook to make the necessary advances. On the 21st of 
February preceding, the Building Committee ventured to 
recommena that upwards of sixteen acres should be covered in. 

With a view to give Foreign nations as much time for 
preparation as possible, the Commissioners resolved, long 
before they hail decided on the size and character of the 
building, to divide a certain large extent of space among 
foreign countries, amounting in the whole to 210.000 super- 
ficial feet, or rather more than the entire Bpace which France 
had occupied for its two expositions of 1N44 and 1S40. 
Subsequently, the quantities of space allotted to foreign nations 
was increased; France obtaining 05,000 feet instead of 50,000. 
A definite amount of Bpace proportioned to their presumed 
wants was also allotted to each of the British Colonies. 
With the view of avoiding, in the first instance, the confusion 
that would have arisen from the collection of duties for the 


objects imported, the government was induced to treat the 
Exhibition as a bonded warehouse. On the 31st of October, 
1S50, the last day on w hich applications for space could be 
entertained, the whole of the demands for horizontal (floor 
and counter) space exceeded 417,000 superficial feet; being 
beyond the amount of available space for the United Kingdom, 
by about 210,000 superficial feet. Even* class appears 
however to have been satisfied with the final allocations, 
which were the beat that could have been made under the 
circumstances. 

When the time arrived Air making definite arrangements 
for the erection of the building, the Commissioners had only 
35,(X)0/. in hand ; and, notwithstanding the guarantee to which 
they had themselves largely subscribed, they must have felt 
themselves committed to a very deep responsibility. Nothing 
daunted, however, an invitation was addressed, through the 
public prints, to architects of all nations, to furnish designs for 
an edifice, the roof of which w as to cover 700,000 square feet ; 
and the area of which, including the open spaces, was not to 
exceed 000,000 feet. Other conditions were enumerated which 
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showed that the whole of the details hod been carefully and 
judiciously considered. Although the time allowed for the 
ure|Miration of the drawings was only a month, there were no 
fewer than two hundred and thirty-three competitors, many of 
whom sent in designs of a highly elaborate character. Of these, 
thirty-eight, or one-sixth of tfie whole, were from foreigners ; 
12* from London and ita vicinity ; and 51 from the provincial 
towns of England. The duty of examining, classifying, and 
comparing them, devolved on Mr. Digby Wyatt, who embodied 
the result of hi* investigation in a report. After fifteen pro- 
tracted sitting*, the Building Committee arrived at the 
unanimous conclusion that, able and admirable as many of 
these designs appeared to be, there was yet no single one 60 
accordant with the peculiar objects in view, either in the 
principle, or detail of its arrangements, os to warrant them in 
recommending it for adoption." This report was presented 
to the Kmal Commissioners ou the 9th of May. The rejection 
of the w hole of the plans of the competing architects created, 
as was natural, no ordinary dissatisfaction : a feeling which was 
in no resj>ect diminished hv the fact that the Building Com- 
mittee had prejMired a plan of their own ; and, assisted by 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Charles Heard "Wild, and Mr. Owen 
Jones, had completed extensive working drawings which they 
had caused to be lithographed. Their next step was to issue 
invitations for tenders to erect the building; requesting from 
the respective competitors, in addition, such suggestions and 
modifications, accompanied bv estimates of cost, as might seem 
likely to effect a reduction in the general expense. The de- 
sign of the Building Committee comprehended an edifice 2200 
feet long, and 450 feet wide. Into any detailed description 
of it, however, it ia foreign to our purpose to cuter ; suffice it to 
say that this child of many fathers was condemned, not less 
for its extraordinary ugliness, than that it would have been 
unnecessarily large, cumbrous, and costly, for a purpose 
avowedly temporary. Meanwhile, the contractors found some 


difficulty in getting their tenders ready by the 10th of May. 
On that day, however, nineteen were sent in ; but of these 
only eight professed to comprehend the execution of the whole 
of the work. The amounts of the remaining eleven com- 
petitors varied from 120.000/. to 150,000/. : and this, for the 
use only of the materials for the building. The Building 
Committee defended their edifice in an elaborate report, 
setting forth its economy and good taste. Public opinion 
was, however, decidedly against its adoption ; and fortunately, 
a gentleman, not an architect, came "to the rescue." 

Among the contractors who had accepted the invitation of 
the Building Committee, was the firm of Fox & Henderson, 
who, availing themselves of the permission to alter and amend 
the plan of the Committee, contained in the latter part of the 
report, presented a tender fora building of an entirely different 
character from that which had been suggested by the Com- 
mittee. This, we need scarcely add, uaa the plan which, 
with certain modifications and additions, was ultimately 
adopted ; and for which, notwithstanding all that lias been 
said to the contrary, the public is wholly indebted to 
Mr. Paxton. He was, as he himself tells us, at that time 
occupied in erecting a house for the Victoria Kegia, in the 
Gardens of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, and to that 
circumstance the Crystal Palace may be said to owe ita direct 
origin. The accounts which have been given by Mr. Paxton, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Barry, of their respective shares in the 
production of the accepted plan, are not strictly reconcileable 
with each other; but that the idea, in a state of maturity 
which demanded no great effort of mind to make it more 
complete, originated with Mr. Paxton, does not admit of a 
question. The very nature of that idea which rendered a 
single section of the building completely explanatory of the 
whole, would seem to have rendered elaborate plans of the 
proposed edifice, in ita entirety, less a work of mind than of 
mechanical dexterity. A single bay of 24 feet square would, 
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if we except the transept and its semicircular roof, supply the 
means of making a correct drawing of the whole ; ami if it be 
correct, os stated by Mr. Paxton at the dinner given to him at 
Derby, on the titn of August, that his original sketch on a 
sheet of blotting paper indicates the principal features of the 
building as it now stands as much as the most finished 
drawings which have been mode since, there con be no excuse 
for attempting to deprive him of any portion of the merit of 
the invention. But be upnears to have done considerably 
more than merely furnish the idea. In nine days from that 
on which he had made the blotting paper sketch, he was in 
possession of nine plans, all, with a single exception, prepared 
bv his own hand. And although his suggestion to Messrs. 
i*ox «fc Henderson was offered so late as the 22ud June, lNoO, 
his plan was engraved and published in the Illustrated Xews 
of the Cth July. There can be no doubt that the great 
experience of Mr. Fox enabled him, after consulting with 


Mr. Cole, to adapt the drawings more to the arrangements 
adopted by the Committee in the plan they had themselves 
prepared, than Mr. Paxton had dune : but in a case like 
this, the first idea is considerably more than half the battle. 
Mr. Fox prepared, he tells us, the working drawings, and made 
everything ship-shape; but to the fullest extent he admits 
that all the leading features of the plan, including each 
regressive improvement of any importance, were suggested 
v the originator of the general idea. At one of the meetings 
of the Building Committee, it was suggested that the 
transept, at the sacrifice of not dividing the building 
into two equal parts, should include the larger trees ; but 
there appeared to be a good deal of difficulty in adopting such 
a recommendation, os at that time the whole of the roof was 
intended to be fiat. Having promised to sec what could be 
done in the matter, Mr. Paxton accompanied Mr. Fox to his 
office, and whilst he was occupied in arranging the ground- 
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plan, bo ag to bring the trees into the centre, he “ hit upon 
the idea of covering tho transept with a circular roof, similar 
to that on the threat conservatory at Chatsworth, and mode a 
sketch of it, which was copied that night by one of Mr. Fox's 
draughtsmen.” In a recent letter to the “ Times " news- 
paper, Mr. Barry, in reference to this statement, declares 
that at the first presentation of Mr. Paxton’s design to the 
Building Committee, as well a a to the Royal Commission, 
and beforo he had offered any suggestion on the subject, 
he recommended, very strongly* the addition of a vaulted 
roof, not only to the transept, but also over the nave; 
and submitted to the Commissioners a sketch showing the 
effect of such an addition. The probability, therefore, is, 
that the two gentlemen hit upon the same idea at pretty 
nearly the same moment. Thoro is, however, at all events, 
no pretext for imputing to either of them a desire to claim 
for himself a merit which does not belong to him. The 
Koval Commissioners themselves, in their official report, 
distinctly acknowledge the service* which were rendered 
Vo the edifice by Mr. Barry’s judicious suggestions, and 
whilst they compliment Mr. Paxton on the "grand effect 
produced by hiB happy idea of raising the seini-cylin- 
drical vault of the transept above the tiers of terraces 
which extend on either side of it,” acknowledge that, “ for 
much of its grace of proportion and beauty of funn, the 
building is indebted to Mr. Barrv;” and that “upon the form 
and distribution of the arches and filling in frames, os well as of 
the columns, the suggestions of that gentleman exercised a 
happy influence." We doubt, however, if the adoption of 
these suggestions should be allowed to detract in any respect 
from tho eclat due to Mr. Paxton as the legitimate parent 
of the Crystal Palace. 

After consulting the iron masters, glaas manufacturers, 
and others, on whoso co-operation they were compelled, in a 


great measure, to depend for their means of fulfilling their 
proposals, Messrs. Fox k Henderson sent in their tenders, and 
on the lttth were verbally informed that they were accepted. 
On the 26th July, the Committee expressed a wish that they 
should commence operations ; but as no Koval Charter could 
be obtained until the succeeding year, and as the solicitor 
to the Treasury was of opinion that until that had been 
obtained, the Commissioners could not legally act, the works 
must have stood still, but for the good understanding and 
mutual confidence, which subsisted between Messrs, Fox & 
Henderson and themselves. Rather than that any delay 
should take place, they agreed to proceed at once, and to incur 
the risk whatever it might be of waiting for the Koval Charter, 
To avoid unnecessary complication, Mr. William Cubit* was 
invested with absolute power to arrange w ith Messrs. Fox A, 
Henderson all the details connected with the arduous task on 
which they were about to cuter. On the 30th July, they 
obtained possession of the ground, and proceeded to take the 
necessary levels and surveys, and to fix the imsition ot 
the various points. The working drawings, all ot which he 
made himself, occupied Mr. Fox 18 hours a day For 
seven weeks ; and as these left his hands, his partner Mr. 
Henderson directed the preparation of tho iron work and other 
materials required tor the construction of the building. Ab 
the drawings proceeded, calculations of strength were entered 
into ; and so soou as a number of tho important parts were 
prepared, such as the cast-iron girders and wrought-iron 
1 trusses, Mr. Cubitt was invited to witness a set of experiments 
illustrative of the correctness of these calculations. The 
greatest load it was possible for it to receive haring been 
placed upon each part, it waB distinctly shown that it would 
bear four times that weight without a fracture. As the works 
advanced, the safety of the edifice was much discussed iu the 
i public prints, and grave doubts of its stability having been 
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suggested by Mr. Turner, the constructor of the Urge con- 
servatory in Kevr Gardens, and by Professor Airoy tbe 
Astronomer Royal, a series of experiments was decided on 
which should set any such question wholly at rest. Testa had, 
as wo have shown, been applied in the course of the work 
which had satisfied the scientific men who witnessed them that 
the iron girders would bear a strain upon them four times 
aa great as they could ever be called upon to bear ; but it was 
resolved to subject them to a still severer ordeul. 

The first of these more elaborate experiments, which 
took place in the presence of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, aud 
several scientific persons, was to ascertain the extent of oscilla- 
tion that would be produced in tbe galleries bv the regular 
inuiiou of large bodies of persons. Three hundred workmen 


were accordingly deployed over the platform, and then 
crowded together as closely as possible. The load borne by the 
planks laid across the platform represented the degree of 
pressure that would be occasioned by the crowding of the bays 


of the galleries. The amount of deflection produced by this 
experiment was scarcely perceptible. The men next walked 
regularly and irregularly, and finally ran over the temporary 
floor, w ith little more effect. Even w hen packed in the closest 
order, and jumping simultaneously for several minutes, the 
play of the timbers and the wrouglit-iron work, was admirably 
developed, and the extreme deflection of any one girder did 
not exceed a quarter of an inch. As, however, the workmen 
were unable to keen military time in their step, the whole 
corps of Sappers anil Miners employed on the ground, arranged 
in close oruer, ingrehed several times ever and around the 
bays without producing any other effect than is observable in 
a house in which dancing is going on. The crowning experi- 
ment suggested by Messrs. Maudslay A Field, tbe eminent 
civil engineers, rendered any further test wholly unnecessary. 
Seven frames, each capable of holding 30 cannon-balls, of 681 {ms 
each, were constructed, aud drawn with their contents over 
the floor. In this way a pressure on the flooring of seven and 


a-half tons was obtained 5 the probable pressure from a crowd 
not exceeding 95lb. Tbe pressure of an ordinary crowd, how- 
ever, at a public meeting or a theatre does not exceed GOlbs. 
to the square toot. 

During the entire progress of the building, Mr. Fox was 
present daily at tbe works, to assign to each part, as it arrived 
upon the ground, its proper position, without which it would 
have been impossible that the building should hare been com- 

E lcted in time ; and so unlimited was the confidence displayed 
y his firm in the Royal Commissioners, that it was not 
until the 31st of October that tbe contract with them 
was completed ; up to which time they hail not only received 
no order for the building, and no payment on account of the 
work they had done, but had incurred the risk of expending 
upwards of 50,000/. without being in a legal position to call 
upon the Commissioners for the repayment of any portion of it. 
There wob, however, no ground for apprehensiou on the score 
of finance ; for whilst tbe work was yet in progress, funds were 
flowing in to the exchequer of the executive with a rapidity alto- 
gether unlocked for, and to an amount which was calculated to 
silence all further anxiety on the subject. To anticipate, in 
some respects, the order of our narrative, we may mention 
that before the Commissioners had opened their doors to the 

f ublic. that is to say on the 29th of April, they had in hand 
13.1M4/. : — namely, 64,344/. arising from public subscriptions; 
3200/. from Messrs. Spicer A Clowes tor the privilege of 
printing the Catalogues; 6300/. from Messrs. Schweppe, for 
the privilege of supplying refreshments ; and 40,000/. arising 
from the sole of season tickets. The last item afforded a 
tolerable notion of the probable prospects of tbe Exhibition, 
in a financial point 01 view; nor have those expectations, 
sanguine as they were, been in any respect disappointed. 

It is now time to cuter upon the history of the ouilding itself, 
and of the manner in which the contractors have fulfilled their 
dutv to their employers and to the public at large. 

'the site of the Great Exhibition is the one originally 
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proposed for it by H.K.H. Prince Albert. It consist* of n 
rectangular piece of ground in Hyde Park, situated between 
the Queen's Drive and Rotten Row, and contains about 26 
acres, being 2300 feet in length, by 600 feet in breadth. Ita 
principal frontage extends from east to west. Several lofty trees 
which stretch across theceutre of its length have been allowed 
to remain, and it is to them we are indebted for the magnificent 
transept and semicircular roof, suggested after the first plans 
had received the approval of the Commissioners. The ground 
although apparently level has a fall of from I to 260 inches 
from west to cast. Among the most striking advantages of the 
spot were the facilities of access from all parts which it pre- 
sented, and the ease with which it could be drained and supplied 
with gas and water ; whilst the beauty of the neighbourhood 
can scarcely be exceeded within the same convenient distance 
from the metropolis. Indeed, however strong may have been 
the private objections urged against the adoption of this 
site, in the first instance, it is now universally admitted that 
a more desirable locality for the purpose to which it has been 
eouverted could not have been selected. The plan of the 
building forms a parallelogram 1848 feet long and 408 feet 
wide ; independently of a projection on the north side, 48 feet 
wide and 036 feet long. The principal entrance is situated 
in the centre of the south side, opposite to Prince of Wales’ 
gate, which forms one of the main openings into Hyde Park. 
After passing through a vestibule 72 feet by 48, tbe visitor 
finds himself in the transept, which is 72 feet wide, 108 feet 
high, and 408 feet from south to north. Thu roof springs 
in a semi-cylindrical form from an elevation of 68 feet 
from the ground, and occupies a diameter of 72 feet. The 
coup tToeil of the exterior ot the building from the Prince of 
Wales’ Gate is exceedingly striking. On each side of the 
space covered by the transept runs an aisle 24 feet wide. The 
nave or grand avenue, 72 feet wide by 64 feet high, occupies 
the centre throughout the entire length of the building, and 


is 1848 feet long. On either side smaller avenues or aisles | 

run parallel with it 24 feet in width, and at a height of ! 

24 feet from the ground are galleries, which not only extend 
the whole length of the building, but which are carried 
completely round the transept ; thus opening a direct com- 
munication throughout the whole of that floor. Beyond > 
the nearest aisles and parallel with them at a distance of | 
48 feet, are second aisles of similar width, with galleries 
over them, which are on the same level as those by 
which the outside aisles are surmounted. To facilitate 
access from one line of galleries to the other, bridges, at 
frequent intervals, span the 48-fret avenues, und, at the same 
time, divide them into courts, most of which have been bo 
arranged as to be open to the spectator, who may happen 
to be in the gallery above. The width of 48 feet 
thuB subdivided, and the second aisles, are roofed over 
at a height of 44 feet from the ground. The remaining 
portion of the building comprises in width only one story 
24 feet high, in which, of course, there are no galleries. , 
Access to the galleries is obtained by ten double staircases, 

8 feet wide. About its centre, the grand avenue, at a point 
determined by the position of three large trees which it j 
was resolved to enclose, is crossed by the transept. Two 
other groups of trees, whose immolation was also interdicted, 
have rendered open courts necessary ; but they arc, neverthe- ; 
less, included within the building. The entire area enclosed 
and roofed over comprises no fewer than 772,784 square feet, 
or about 19 acres ; thus presenting an edifice about four times 
the size of St. Peter's, at Rome, and six times that of 
St. Paul's. We have already described the principal entrance 
at the south front. Besides this, there is oue at each end, 
and, at convenient intervals, no fewer than fifteen places of 
egress. The horizontal measure of 24 feet, which formed a 
leading feature of the design of the Building Committee, is 
also preserved in the present plan. The avenues into which 
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the building is divided are formed by hollow castdron columns, 
24 feet apart, which rise in one, two, or three stories respec- 
tively. in the lower story these columns are 10 feet high, 
and in the two upper ones 17 feet. Between the different 
columns short bars of iron, 8 feet in length, called u connect- 
ing pieces,” from the use to which they are applied, arc 
employed as supports to tho girders in horizontal tiers, 
dividing the building, at its greatest height, into the three 
stories to which we have already referred. The girders, of 
which, some of cast, and some of wrought-iron, are all of 
the same depth, namely, 8 feet, with the exception of four; 
an arrangement by which the horizontal lines are preserved 
throughout. 

The first impression conveyed to the mind of a visitor, inexpe- 
rienced in the science of architecture, on entering the building, is 
a sense of insecurity, arising l'rum tho apparent lightness of its 
supports os compared with the easiness ot its dimensions. But 
this feeling is soon dissipated when he is informed how severely 
the strength of every separate part has been tested, and witn 
what extreme care the connexion of all the supports with each 
other has been considered, bo as to present the greatest 
possible combination of strength. The ratlinea of a ship of 
war, and the wires of a suspension bridge, may have little 
ivtentive power per «e, but when judiciously connected with 
other supports, offer a resistance which a superficial observer 
would bo little likely to understand. The lightness of its 
proportions indicates, at a glance, the nature of the material 
winch forms the main supports of the building ; and whilst 
those which are vertical consist entirely of caat-iron, the j 
horizontal “connecting pieces” and girders are constructed 
both of wrought aud cast-iron. Of wrought-iron 550 tons 
have been employed ; but of cast-iron Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson have used no fewer than 8500 ions. The whole 


of the roof above the highest tier or story of iron frame-work, 
consists of wood and glass, and tho external enclosures and 
face- work are composed, for the most part, of the some 
materials. In the entire edifice there have been employed 
800,000 superficial feet of glass, and, including the flooring, 
000,000 of wood. In those parts of the building which are 
two or more stories or tiers in height, the upper tiers do not 
support galleries, being onlv intended to give additional 
stability to tho columns. The highest tier is in all cases 
devoted to tho support of the roof ; an arrangement which 
forms a rather remarkable feature of the edihoe. Among 
other striking examples of the ingenuity of the originators 
aud constructors of the Crystal Palace is the ridge-and- 
furrow roof, by which the rain water is distributed into 
equal portions/and all ordinary chances of overflow averted ; 
and tho peculiar formation of the floor, which is a “ trelliscd 
wooden pathway,” with spaces between each board through 
which, on sweeping, M the dust at once disappears, and 
falls into tho vacuity below.” It may also bo thoroughly 
washed without discomfort, for the water disappears as 
fast ns the dust through tho interstices; and tho boards 
become fit for visitors almost immediately afterwards. There 
is one drawback on its adoption, however, of which most 
visitors to the Exhibition must have had experience ; wherever 
it is laid transversely it is extremely troublesome to walk 
ovor, be the boards ever so evenly placed. Into technical 
minutia? connected with tho erection of tho building, and tho 
simplification of labour by its constructors, it is no part of 
our design to cuter. Those who may bo interested in such 
details, will find them duly set forth in tho official records of 
the Commissioners. Many of them deserve nruisc for their 
ingenuity ; and the sjiecd enforced upon Mosul. I ox & 
Henderson, in the construction of tho Crystal Palace, is the 
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l (.*40 to be deplored, a* it necessitated experiment* which have 
created important facilities for the builders of future edifice* 
of this description. There are, however, some details yet to 
he recorded, without which the present sketch, although 
addressed to the general reader only, could hardly be con- 
sidered complete. The total area of the ground floor is, 
n* we have already stated, 772,784 square feet, and that 
of the galleries, 21/, 100 square feet. The extent of the latter 
i* nearly a mile. The total cubic contents of the building are 
3:1,000,000 feet ; there are nearly 2:100 cast-iron girders, and 
358 wrought-iron trusses for supporting the galleries and 
roof; 30 miles of gutter for carrying water to the columns: 
202 miles of sash bars; and 900,000 superficial feet of 

flan. 

The decoration of the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations was entrusted to Mr. Owen Jones, and some appre- 
hensions were entertained, in the first instance, that the com- 
bination of deep blues, reds, and vellows, would produce too 
glaring an effect upon the eye. Mr. Junes has, however, by 
tuning down his colours, and calculating the effect of a 
loug perspective upon them, produced n result which has 
met with Terr general approbation. The outsido of the 
building, which has not afforded him the advantages pre- 
sented by the perspective of the interior, has not been cou- 
■idervd Quite so successful. At the cast and west ends 
considerable spaces have been enclosed for the exhibition of 
objects, the weight and dimensions of which precluded their 
admittance within; among them, large blocks of marble, stone, 
slate, coal, osphalte pavements, and garden and monumental 
ornaments. At the western end, and considerably beyond 
the recognised precincts of the Exhibition, is the fine colossal 
model for a statue of Richard C«?ur de Lion, of the Baron 
Marochetti. About 155 feet from the north-west angle is an 
engine-house, 96 feet by 24, for generating the steam which 
gives motion to the various machines which require to be 
exhibited in operation. The external appearance of this 


structure is similar in character to that of the main edifice. 
It contains five boilers, of 150 horse power, and a large tank, 
serving as a balance head to the water supply. With this is 
connected a six-inch main, which runs completely round the 
Exhibition, on which, at intervals of 240 feet, are placed fire- 
cocks; and, at different point* in its circuit, 16 four-inch 
branch pipes supply the water requisite for the purposes of 
the building. Thu mains, which run along the north and 
Bouth sides of the building, are connected across the transept 
by a fire-inch main, from which, near the centre of the build- 
ing, pipeB branch out for the supply of the various fountains 
erected on the central lino of the nave ; nor has the more 
substantial convenience of the visitors been overlooked ; largo 
refreshment rooms and counters, with corresponding waiting- 
rooms, have been provided around the trees at the northern 
extremity of tlie transept, and adjoining the open courts, 
at the eastern and western ends. The official business of the 
Exhibition demanding the services of a large staff of clerks, 
ample accommo<latiou has been provided for them in ofiicea 
placed on each side of the southern entrance; whilst, for 
money and check-takers, vender* of Catalogues, etc., a con- 
siderable apace has been appropriated at the eastern and 
western extremities of the building, os well as on each side of 
the principal entrance. 

Although all objections to the use of the site in Hyde Park 
by the Commissioners vanished as the building advanced 
towards completion, they had been compelled to bind them- 
selves by a deed of covenant to remove it, and resign the 

? round into the hands of the Commissioner* of Woods and 
oreata* within seven months after the dose of the Exhibition. 
This agreement rendered an appeal to parliament indispen- 
sable. After much discussion, in both houses, and elsewhere, 
a respite of one year has been granted ; an arrangement 
which appears to have been perfectly satisfactory to all, save 
a few dissentients who either reside or possess property in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Mr. Paxton's notion from the 
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first appears to have been to convert it into a winter garden 
when it shall have answered its present purpose. 

Whatever credit may be claimed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, much is due to the contractors, Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson, for the almost superhuman exertions which were 
made by them to enable the commissioners to open the Ex- 
hibition on the 1st of May. Such was the extraordinary 
eagerness of the public to be present at its inauguration, that 
upwards of 40.000/. of season tickets were disposed of on the 
29th of April ; and but for the restriction that the holders ot 
season ticiceta only should be admitted to this ceremony, the 
place would doubtless have overflowed with visitors. It is not 
our intention to enter into minute details of the circum- 
stances which attended its inauguration ; they were in every 
respect worthy of the occasion. It was opened dv Her Majesty 
in person, accompanied by the Royal Family, and attended by 
the members of her cabinet, and Dy all the officers and ladies 
of her court. So soon as the music which hailed her entry 
had ceased, H.K.H. Prince Albert, aa President of the Royal 
Commissioner*, read a report of their proceeding* since their 


appointment. This manifesto mentions that “ for the sug- 
gestion of the principle of this structure, the Commissioners 
are indebted to Mr. Joseph Paxton, and espressos a hope 
that the undertaking, whieh has for its end the promotion 
of all branches of human industry, and the strengthening 
of the bonds of peace nnd friendship among all nations of 
the earth, may, under God’s blessing, conduce to the welfare 
of Her Majesty's people, and be long remembered among the 
brightest incidents ol her peaceful and happy reign." 

To this address. Her Majesty returned a most gracious 
answer, and the Archbishop of Canterbury having invoked the 
blessing of the Almighty on the undertaking, the ceremony 
terminated with the performance of the Hallelujah chorus by 
the united choirs of tne Chapel Royal, St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, and St. George’s Chapel. Windsor. The proceesion 
included all the persons who had been officially engaged in the 
work ; the royal and foreign commissioners, Her Majesty’s 
minister*, the whole of the lords and ladie* of the oourt in 
waiting, and the foreign ambassadors. The vast hut elegant 
proportion* of the building, the richness and tasteful ness of 
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| the costumes, and the large number (25,000) of well-droned 
persons assembled on the occasion, rendered its inauguration 
one of the most imposing sights thill had ever been witnessed in 
i this country. But it is not in her regal capacity alone that Her 
Majesty hiw deigned to honour the Great Exhibition with her 
countenance. Hay after day, accompanied by her children, and 
often at much personal inconvenience, has she flattered the 

I various exhibitors by careful examinations of their produc- 
tions ; until it may fairly be presumed that there is scarcely 
one of her subjects who lias more thoroughly inspected all 

I I tluit is worthy of attention within its walls titan she has done. 

i Whatever may have been the weather, or however crowded 
the interior, Her Majestv lias devoted, almost daily, until the 
dose of the session of parliament released her from attendance 
in London, several hours to visit* to the Crystal Palace ; in- 
specting each department in succession, and selecting from 
many of them such objects as gratified hor taste, or were, for 
other reasons, considered to possess claims upon her attention. 

On entering tho building, for the first time, the eye is 
completely daxzled by the rich variety of hueB which burst 
upou it on even' side ; and it ia not until this partial bewilder- 
ment has Hubsiiied, that we are in a condition to appreciate a* 
it deserves its real magnificence and the harmonious beauty of 
effect produced by the arti&ticai arrangement of the glowing 
and varied hue* which blaze along its grand and simple lines. 
After passing through tlie southern entrance, the whole extent 
of the transept, interrupted only by the magnificent glass foun- 
tain of Messrs. Osier, and the groups of sculpture and tropical 
plants and trees, that are intermixed throughout, Hashes on 
the eye more like the fabled palace of Vutbek, than a struc- 
ture reared in a few months by mortal hands. Ou cither 
side, as well throughout its centre, are ranged groups of 
statuary by Baily, Mac Dowell, Foley, Marshall, Lough, Bell, 
Marochetti, "Wyatt, Watson, Woekes, Hollins, Legrew, Earle, 
and other well-known English sculptors. Forming the centre, 
or nearly so, of the entire building, and dividing alike the 
transept and the nave, rises the gigantic fountain of Messrs 
Osier, the culminating point of view from every quarter of 
the building; whilst at the northern end the eye is relieved 
by the verdure of tropical plant* and the loft y and overshadow- 
ing branches of forest trees. 

On the right, looking from Messrs. Osier's glass fountain up 
the Eastern Division of the Nave, towards the American orgun 
i and its enormous eagle, a combination of splendours bursts 
I upou the sight of overpowering magnificence. Here, as 
in the Transept, the objects which first attract the eve are tho 
1 sculptures, which are ranged on every side ; souie of them of 
colossal size and of unrivalled beauty, by Kiss, Simonis, 
Monti, Du Seigneur, Duchesne, Muller, Schwantlialer, 
Powers, and others. Tho Western Division of the Nave, 
devoted to tho products of England and her Colonies, if less 
showy, on a superficial view, than ita rival, has much of sterling 
I merit to recommend it. Here, too, are interspersed statues, 

1 fountains, mirrors, orgnns, and other large ornamental objects. 

, | Crowing the Transept, and pursuing our course to the left, 
j we enter the western division of the nave. We have here the 
I Indian Court, Africa. Canada, the Went Indies, the Cape of 
i Good Hope, the Mediaeval Court, and the English Sculpture 
I Court, including works of Gibson, Baily, Mac Dowell, Foley, 
Carew, Marshall, Behnes, Hogan, Bell, Jones, Stephens, 
Thomycroft, Watson, etc. To these succeed Birmingham, the 
great British Furniture Court, Sheffield, and it* hardware, 
the woollen and mixed fabrics, shawls, flax, ami linens, 
and printing and dyeing. Tho lung avenue leading from 
the Mediaeval Court to tho end of the building is devoted 
to general hardware, brass and iron-work of all kinds, 
locks, grates, etc. ; whilst behind it, and parallel with it, 
but occupying three times its breadth, is the depart- 
ment for agricultural machines and implements. At the book 
of this division is the long narrow' gallery occupied by the 
mineral products of England. Passing the small compartmeut 
of gluas which runs transversely under the great organ gall cry v 
across the nave, we have the cotton fabric and carriage courts, 
leather, fun, and hair, minerals and mineral manufactures, 
and machinery: ; including cotton and woollen power-looms 
in motion. Tho next is the largest compartmeut in tho 



building, comprising machinery in motion, flax, silk, and lace, 
rope-making lathes, tools, and mills; minerals and mineral | 
manufactures, fliruiture, marine engine*, ceilings, hydraulic 1 
presses, steam hammer*, fire engines, etc. Then follow paper 
and stationery; Jersey, Ceylon, and Malta, with tho Fine 
Arts Court behind them ; railway and steam machinery 
in motion; building contrivances, printing, and French i 
machinery', occupying the whole of the last compartments ! | 
on both sides the nave, as well as those which face the 
transept. Crossing to the left of the Crystal Fountain, we 
have Persia, Greece, Egypt, and Turkov, Spain, Portugal, 
Madeira and Italy, musical instruments, and chemicals; 
France, its tapestry, machinery, arms, and instruments, occu- 
pying two large court* ; Belgium, her furniture, carpets, and 
machinery ; Austria, with her gorgeous furniture court*, and 
machinery furniture; the Zollverein, w ith its octagon room, the 
most tostcTully-urranged compartment in the building ; North ! 
of Germany and Hunso Towns; Russia. with its malachite t 
1 doors, vases, and ornaments; and the United States, with 
its agricultural implements, raw materials, etc., occupying all | 
that part of the nave which terminates with its organ, if wo i 
except a small gallery on the north-east side, devoted to 
English paper-hangings. From this extremity of the building, ! 
and from the organ gallon’ more especially, the finest coup 
' d' aril of the nave and its adjoining galleries inav be obtained. 

Crossing once more the nave on our return, we pass from 
the United States to Sweden, part of Russia, Denmark, 
another division of the Zollverein, Russian cloths, hats, and 


carpet*, Prussian fabrics. Sax on v, and the Austrian sculpture 
court ; Austria runing back side by side with Belgium, the 
whole way. Next succeeds another division of France, with 
ita splendid frontage of articles of virfu ami ornamental 
, furniture, its magnificent court for plate, bronzes, and china; i 
its tasteful furniture, and carpets, its jewels, including thoM 
of the Queen of Spain; its laces, gloves, and rich embroideries; 
Switzerland, China, and Tunis, terminate this half of tbo iiavo. | 

Among the more striking objects in the south-eastern gallery, I j 
in the British half of the nave, are the silks nud shawls, abutting 1 
on tlie transept ; lace and embroideries, jewellery, and clocks I 
and watches ; and behind them military arms and models, raw i 
! produce, substances used aa food, and chemicals. Traversing 
1 the gallery for naval architecture, by tlie organ, we have 
| philosophical instrument*, civil engineering, architecture and 
building models, musical instruments, anatomical model*, j 
gloss chandeliers, decorations, etc. ; china, cutlery, and animal 
and vegetable manufactures, and china and pottery above the 
: left side of the northern part of the transept. On the oppo- ' 
site side, in the north-eastern gallorv, arc perfumery, toys, 
fishing materials, miscellaneous articles, wax flowers, stained 
glass, British, French, Austrian, Belgian, Prussian, Bavarian, 

I and American products. 

Clear passages under the galleries, of eight and ten feet i 
: broad, run the whole length of the building. Upon the 
j extreme north and south sides, there are also longitudinal j 
| passages of similar width ; the former interrupted by the 
1 off ces of the commissioners and the entrances, and the latter j 
i by the refreshment rooms. With the exception of the oBices, 
staircase*, entrances, refreshment courts, and the various 
‘ avenues aud postages, including the transept, the whole of | 
the ground-floor and galleries are available fur exhibitors. I 
As we hove already shown, foreign countries, including the 
United States of America, occupy the east side of the transept ! 
above and below ; whilst the United Kingdom, the East 
Indies, and the British Colonics arc confined to the west side; j 
with the exception of the United Kingdom, which extends 
into parts of the north and south galleries, on the cast side 
of the transept. The productions of England and hor ColonieB 
occupy thirty separate sections. Of tho four main departments 
into which it ib divided, machinery occupies the north side, 
raw materials and produce the south side, and manufactures 
and tlie fine arts the centre. Along the central passage, to 
| the west of the transept, a frontage on each aide, of seven ! 

: bays, or 168 feet, is devoted to the production of the Colonies. 

In retiring from the contemplation of this maguificent 
edifice, the extraordinary expedition with which it was con* 
f structod must bo regarded os uno of the marvels of the age. 
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The tenders of the contractors were not, it is stated, accepted 
by the Koval Commissioners until the 20th of July, 1S50 ; the 
possession of the site was only obtained on the 30t h of the same 
month, and the first column was not fixed until the 20th of 
j September, leaving only wren months for its completion. 
When we remember the elaborate calculations that were 
necessary before the iron and wood-work of the building could 
bo put in hand, tbe machines for economising labour that had 
to bo devised and manufactured, and the contracts for mate- 
I rials to be entered into, and the thousands of hands that had 

j to bo sot to work, tbo celerity with which the building was 

’ completed is one of the most remarkable feature* of its history. 

In the sketch which we have hen? given of the history of 
I the Great Exhibition, from its origin to the present time, we 

1 have confined ourselves exclusively to facts ; having carefully 

I avoided making it the vehicle of opinions of any kind. This 

i restriction, and the limited amount of space at our disposal, 

j have prevented us from entering upon many topics which 

might otherwise have diversified our narrative, and relieved 
tbe monotony inseparable from the compression, into a few 
pages, of the great body of facts we have been called upon to 
enumerate. All questions inviting discussion would have 
been out of place in a narrative like this, which aims simply 
at presenting a brief, but faithful, history of one of the most 
splendid and remarkable undertakings that has ever been 
attempted in this or any other country. We have left all con- 
troversy on the plans and arrangements of the Royal Com- 
! ( miseionere, and tne officials with whom they have associated 
j themselves, to the Art-Journal, without the aid of whose staff 
it would have been impossible for us, or, indeed, for any one 
1 else, to have produced the preeeot volume, at anything like the 
price at which it is now published. With the composition of the 
juries, or the principle on which they arrive at their verdicts, 
and all the topics to which such ail enquiry would of necessity 
; conduct us, we shall have nothing to do on the present occasion. 
The Art-Journal has displayed no want of courage in dealing 
with such subjects, or in protecting the interests of the great 
body of Britisn exhibitors from the effects of that overstrained 
courtesy which seems to consider that the rights of hospitality 
j demand sacrifices on the part of their English competitors, 
which are alike inconsistent with reason or with justice. We 
have, moreover, no official knowledge of the manner in which 
I the respective prizes have been awarded, and possess, there- 
fore, no correct data for speculation on the subject ; much will 
; depend not onlv on the impartiality, but competency of the 
I ' various jurors tor tbe duty they have undertaken, and their 
perfect freedom from national jealousy or bias of any kind- 
| Whether or not this great enterprise will be productive of 
| tlift unwixed good which has been anticipated from its present 
success, its effects on the general trade and commerce of 
I the country cannot hare been as injurious aB some persons 

[ profess to think ; but it may be questioned if it have not j 


I benefited some classes at the expense of others. How far the 
I glut on the English market, of all kinds of ornamental goods, 

I when the Exhibition lias closed, may be atoned for by the 
increased stimulus which their excellence may have given to 
the British manufacturer remains to be seen. The question 
has been often asked, what is to be done with the Crystal 
Palace ; but the graver inquiry would aeetn to be, what is to 
be done with its contents f A very large proportion of them 
will, in nil probability, be sold for what they will fetch ; and if 
so, with what effect upon the trade of tbe firit ish metropolis ? 
—A partial injury ut most: whilst tbe benefits arising out of 
the Exhibition are certain to prove both important snd perma- 
nent. It will encourage us in the prosecution of those arts 
in which we are in the ascendant, and show us our weakness I 

in those branches of industry in which we may be behind our ! 

neighbours. To be aware oi our deficiencies is the first step 
towards amending them ; and there is no maxim safer than 
that which teaches us not to undervalue our rivals: our 
Industrial Exhibition will have had this good effect at least. 

The extent to which this congress of the world's genius 
and industry lias already promoted the objects of civilisation 
and of peace, may be seen in the cordial feelings with which 
England and Prance are now inspired towards each other ; 
and the noble spirit of emulation, devoid of its former 
rancorous prejudices, which it has generated between them. 

We need scarcely refer mors particularly to the splendid and 
cordial reception given by the great body of savsns and men 
of science of Franco to a large assemblage of English gentle- 
men (most of them identified in some way or other with the 
Exhibition), at the Hotel do Ville of Paris, in the early part of 
August ; and the strong and grateful impression it has left 
upon the minds of nil who had the opportunity of participating 
in it. So noble a demonstration of mutual good feeling 
cannot fail to form an era in the histories of both countries ; 
realising, sb it did, so completely the language of Beranger’s 
charming song, written when the prejudices and antipathies 
of th© two nations were at boiling heat : — 

•* J*fci vu la Pais detccndre «ar la Um. 

R.^nint dp For, dc* Item, « dc* <•?!», 

1,’isr llait mime, ct du dxn dc la /urnc, 

Kile pleuritic let foudre* awoiip *. 

‘Alii* diiait-elle, ‘dfiui [nr La vaillnncr, 

Francis Ais/lii*, Ilcljv, Riuar, uu Germain, 

Pe defile* furnarx uiie wunte alliance, 

Et liunara-iou* la mala ! 

M, Oni. liW* rnfiii, quo lo mutuJr rctfart, 

8«r Ip fund jrtrx u» wile dpuia, 

Sonet vu* »u* aenmh dc la lyrr, 

1,‘euron* do art* dull belief jmur U |».X- 
L'ofmlr rub i an aein dc 1’aUxiduuc, 

Acrucillcra lea doux fruit* dc 1’hyiuci*. 

Pcufdc* lorinrx uo« uante aiLaute, 

Et donncx-voui la main !'" 


'S 1 





TIIK Work* of Ur. AujP.iui.iN Cu»*U-iNi>,for the | rommonret Article oi earthenware— mainline- I comportment allotted to Mr. Cope Land in the 
uuumfiurture of IVnarLai* and Kalinin* w a ilk turtd for exportation by tent of thouftUnU. The Exhibition emmut fail to be universally attrac- 
*n» at StokeupouTneut.-tLc principal town of | live, -Dot alone beam* of the grace and beauty 


tlie Staffordshire pottcrie*: hi# London cstale 
lishuictit i» in New Band Street. The artist 
who preside# over the work# i# Mr. Thomas 


of the articfol shown, but a# exhibiting our pro- 
grc*a iu a claa# of art upon which much of our 
comtiirn-in) prosperity must dfjxixl. The collec- 
tion will he rarrlully examined, ami by foreigners 
especially, who will find much to admire, and much 


that will by m> mean# suffer in comparison wltb 
tli#* bent productions of llrtwlen luid H^ttck- 
always hearing iu tuind that at three Itoyal works 
object# are occasionally produced at national 
cost . such a# three now to be foiutd upon the 
stalls allotted to three famon* foctorire ; and 
that to expect private eoterpriee to enter 
into competition with them would be neither 
reasonable nor fan-. At the some time it is only 
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right to my, that Mr. CopcUnd challenge* a com 
{wruon between In* production* and thooe of 
cither Drauiru or Sevrea-in *o far u concern* 
article* made eefieciallr for trade- - and that from 
*udi com|iarim>u lw doc* not *liriuk a* regard* 
either the nialenala, it* ornamentation. or it* 
price. We bate devoted to the works of Aider- 


man Copeland a larger apace than wo ahall be 
able to accord generally even to manufacturer* of 
the iirat order; but bi* work* are very numerous 
and excellent, and although we naruinr to have 
selected the bed. we have left unreprem-ntod a 
nut** of lute reeling and beautiful production*. 
For instance, out of forty statuette* in atotuary 


other* of great merit and beauty formed in tlii* 
valuable material- The tuxa. called “Tux Dove 
Tama," which commence* the jarwodiiig fiace. 
in a eupnrb ornament, peculiarly adap ted for 
general purpooo* of elegant dev nation ; it in 


porcelain. we engrnvr but two — the “Sappho," 
after Thaed ; and the " Itacclut* and Jno," 
after Foley ; anting aside the *' Sabrina,” after 
Marahal) ; the *' I ml inn and the Negro,” after 
Cumberwortb ; the " Veoua,” after (iibaoo, and 


execute*! in fine j>orc*lftin ; tho doro*. from the 
celebrated dove* of tho Capitol, together with 
the fe*toon* of flower*, and the emboonnent 
generally, aro richly gilt. On the aame page, 


are a Pixb-Staxp, formed of tho folks* of the 
pine, and a Bbacket, called the Ivr Bhacickx- 
Tho F.wer axn Rahir which commence thi* page 
oro in the Greek *tyle, with outline* after Flax 
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■ KuiU'Uck, ia a do of a aeries of admirable 


Tbe figure ia, we believe, the largcat yet 


attempted in this style of Art, manufacture, being 


design* in tlii* cUwi of manufacture. for which scroll panels mod works are enamelled on a gold 
this bouse ia no justly euuneut : the foliated | ground the centre subjects in culoura oai block. 


: '» 

ond the outer border* enriched with <-lu*a.l and 1 burniabel gold, relierod with blue : the clfcvt ia 


about thirty-four inchee high. Tbe 1’mu ro a 


S 
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i! 



which these useful ornament* ht* IntcmUd 
to Uc applied rainin' no explanation ; it is i 
sufficient to point out their merits as elegant • 


| not seen equalled in the beautiful material of 
which it is compose.!, viz, statuary porcelain j 
| there U much classic elegance in this design, 
and the execution of its component* is. in the 
highest d*gre*, satisfactory. Following this 
U a Vase <>f much beauty and »n the succeed 
ing columns are picture*!, first the ” Bacchus 
, and lno." of Foley— a very triumph of Art ; 


I about five fret high : the preportiuiu of the 
I column hare been well studied. an<l the base 
I of a triangular form, exhibits at each angle 


form. grace fill in outline, awl ornamented with 
floriated deco rations and antique enrichments. 

The first subject on the third jingo is a 
Bracket, culled the “Cupid Bracket.'' It is 
followed by n Trjhod Flowkii StaM*. a very 
meritorious production, ami one which, with 
reference to its size ns well as merit, we bare 


and next a Gnorr or Oxjn’rt for the Con- 
■KIivatxirv, consisting of Vases, Flower-pots, 
and Pedestals for the name. The usm to 


luxuries for the wealthy. Tho first engrav- 
ing on this page is a Van and PedibtaU of 
blue and white porcelain, standing togctlier 



a Stork of considerable dimensions*. These objects are 
succeeded by a Taxjca in the Italian style, a kind of 
Amphora, or water-bottle, of antique form and decora- 
tion, and by a Garden Seat, tho latter onuunentsd 
with a bas-relief of class icully dcsigncd figures. The 
la>d subject is a Par eh for a fireplace, simply but 
tastefully embellished with coloured designs : this ap- 


| lication of the plastic arts to domestic architecture, is 
now becoming very general in bouses of a superior class. 

In oil the example* here brought furwarel there is 
undoubted evidence that the mind of tin* artist lias 
been at work to accomidish the task of uniting beauty 
with utility, by a rkilrul wlaptaliui) of what may l>e 
gatliered from th* past to the tastes and requirement* 
of the present generation, however varied and exacting. 
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page two beautiful work i* altogether worthy of the best period of j 
Lk Pagk-Moutmlji, of the middle ngm, when offensive weapons of tdl 
.ud ftSmici.fi, both « kind* seem to have been made u much foronuv . 
lock of the former is meat aa for use. The shield in on extraordinary 
i which the ivy forms piece of workmanship, chased by the artist V ECH7 
lock is dinned, and re- in metal, in the boldest and most vigorous style. 


The subject represented is the “ Miumctv of the 
Inn Devote," and tlie design* are copied front Dome 
of the beat works of the old iiMsAc.ni, — Rnffnello, 
Pwuotn, Aft; it aoana, therefore, almost iin- 
neeemory to dilate upon whftt bet emanated 
from such etMirwjft. the fountain of all that is 
great and noble In Art. The theme is nno col- 
ciliated to elicit no other feeling* than tbn*o of 


horror nnd detestation, but it affords abundant 
scope for the display of bold nction and most 
effective grouping. I’ alike n field of unlittry 
combatant*, when* nuui meets titan in deadly 
at niggle, and each feels that life or death ile|*eiub, 
perhaps, on the strength of his own right hand, 
tli* nw aiul fury nre hare on one aide only, the 


despair ami agony on the other. Still there is 
no qulot eubmlaeion — no reeietloee surrender of 
the little one*, to thisw who are executing the 
rommawls of the tyrant. It is this mingling t> po- 
ther of men, women, and children, their variety 
■ if attitude*, induced by the difference of purpcao 
which places them in action, tin* strength of arm 


that emboldens the warrior, the power of mater- 
nal love that animates the mother, which mail* 
any representation of tbo " Murder r.f the Inno- 
cent*" a picture such ns no other historical 
event cun furnish. M. Le Page-Moutier has 
M Mi ni a* a manufacturer of the rnret costly 
and excellent firearm*, oword*, Ac., the reputa- 


tion of being among the first, if not the very f productions were submitted to our inspection 
flrat, in France ; we visited lus establishment a the only regret we felt on the occasion was, thal 
few months ego, when a large variety of his op much talent and labour should be beslovrec 
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AiafVliK jlxi ipadBMO* of excellent iron worl 
ccattribuU"! by V. Ovine Marti* of I’tui*, nn 
wmie bMUtiful C'w.wm:*, c.f which we engrwvi 


The cKUbluiunent of Mil HASnmDE. of 1 eogTwv*. It i* of very Urge m*o and wlcgont 
Derby— the “ BriUiuiin Foundry”— ir i«rijwj|iftll)f , cliaiwter. The body of the Va*u In decorntod 
reprewented by the elegant Iron Vj.SK which w* | with an clnborutti interlace*! design, which wo 


And elegance to the fillin' object. Ax Ui ex 
ample of the tonte aud iitiproTt-ment which 
' " nuumfiictunw of our own 


have engraved above it The baee w no nct«gon, 
having eight u]wn-work ncmm* hnngitig >n front 


of the [•odeeul, which give aingulur lightncw ] chniwctamca tlie 


two, chiefly •» in ornamental design 

fur otar own umunfoctiircTa Titcy am cluuwc- 
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country, welwliovc our rcarUm will camrider thia reflects credit on th* establishment from which it tensed by much lightiuMi and elegance of out- 
work deserving of much attention . it U an ex- boa emanated— one that from the inazuitudo of lino, while tlie main portiotu are *■ tilled in " so 
ccUsut dcaign, aa excellently worked out, and it# uperatiuaa ia second to none in England. a# to add to the guuerul rirhneaa of the design. 
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mixed with tho leave* The 
pcdocinl exhibits Mvml pro- 
jecting ornament*, terminating 
at the top by what would seem 
U> b« the heads of the panther. 
The whole column shows that 
much artistic taste hoe been 
expende<l unon its construc- 
tion ; it is of very considerable 
height, and altogether reflects 
great credit upon M. Brochon's 
establishment, which ia one of 
the most imi*.i-Uiit, for iron- 
work of all kinds, in Paris. 


could powiiblv he expected even from the gifted day* 
when it was created. It was a deep sense of these ex- 
cellencies that induced M. Stephen Kellner to moke a 
copy of the window, os faithful on possible, both in 
drawing mod colour ; and all who have seen the beautiful 
original, must consider that lie bar succeeded to admira- 
tion. He is one of like sun* of Jacob Kellner, of Nurem- 
berg, whose family are much renowned os gliuw {isintem. 
and have produced some of tho muet beautiful ij«mie<iB 


of modern art Thor are thoroughly acquainted with 
tike style and clinnutoristic* of the middle ages, as the 
many excellent copies they have executed testify. Their 
prices ore very moderate, being from twelve to fifteen 
florin* 1 20a to 2 Sat per square foot according to the 
nature of the design. Their establishment in Nuremberg, 
— which we visited in the summer of 1850— is well worthy 
the attention of church-builders, and, indeed, also of 
private gentlemen who desire to decorate their houses. 


The nppended engraving is of Munich, fiuuoai for its school of PMjrrtNG ox Glass, meats. The figures kneeling at the lower |« >rtimi of the 

the plintli of a CirDtUUH'll, contributes no example of it to the Exhibition ; the fame window represent the various members of the Volkhaiuer 
manufactured by M. Bkocuux, of Bavaria in tliis department of Art is uphold only by family. The minor divisions are filled up with florid 
Pans, for tho Strasbourg lUil Mcwre Kuluk, of Ni.iiutfeena, who contribute a copy architectural orusmeuts and scriptural illustration* ; ami 
way. It is of cast iron, and of the “ Volkliamcr Window,"— tl>e glory of the Lorenzo in the upper compartment is represented the Holy Trinity, 
will be much admired for its Kirche, of that renowned city. It ia not knowu who surrounded by a choir of angela The dimensions are 
elegant proportions, and its composed tliis votive aScring of the Volkhnmer fnrnily, but . 30 feet by 12 feet ; we engrave only n jiart of it. lu this 
artistic details; the shaft rises the general opinion wm-dis to be that when the design was work, whether we regard its technical *ii|>«ri<mty, the 
in gothic flutes from aflerinted decided upon, several orti'ts nwiated in preparing it. Tbe richness of its composition, or the extraordinary blending 
base, which is again followed figure subjects are taken from the Uld ami New Testa- I of colour which it presents, all has been achieved which 
by ornamental work of a similar 
character, but varied in form 
sud design, having fruit iuter- 
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The CoaLBUOOEE-Dal* Ibos Won», w might feet nine iix-lio* high, flniahed in white and gold, frame merit* all commendation. Below thia ia 
be exported, ftv m tlie magnitude and high with branch ee fur ail light* ; Uie pattern or thia an ornamental KlowiuPut Stamp, four feet high, 
character of the ortablWhiuent, are worthily re 
pretented in the Exhibition. Tbo Amt of our 
example* ia a Oarditx Vaak, of coat iron, 
with maalu and handle* of novel <1 reign ; it 


■tanda on a marbled pedeetal, measuring alto- 
gether about three feet in height, and m adapted 
for fluwen) or for a fountain. Thia ia followed by 
another Uardxx Vasa, with aerpent handloa, in 



complete with tho pot* in china. The first two I elegant Yas* and Ftpixtal, in which floriated 
engraving* on the next page are copied from an | decoration and atag*'-boada form the principal 
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■implicit? iu the general ciimractec of tho flow.] face of thsoe choice work* ; and we rejoice to command , and the reawakened attention which will 
oik! other ornament which decorate the »nr- 1 w* that eminent house again |«vjwrod to assart bo insured, to one of the tuott Coined and tasteful of 


it* poallioa among the principal Art manufai' meat by the famous Joaiab Wedgwood. Tine* 


English establishments, in connection with plastic art 


turns of the present dsy . attoating to the works arc all carefully and beautifully ex» 
deterred character obtained for the establish- I cuted, and draerec the high praise they will 


1ft 
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duced. when she hod reached tl»e highest poiut 
of refinement and civilisation, were remarkable 
for their elegant simplicity. It was not till 
luxury Imil enervated l.er power*. iuhI wealth 
hod created an overabundance, that she loot ber 
purity of Uat* and become lavish. «v«t to pn>- 
digultty, of the rwmriM* at her command. It 
t* to the earlier period* of the history of tl>«t 
country one look* for all that ie great in Art 


the advance which, within a few yearn, has boon 
mnde by the manufacturers of Birmingham. One 
crest error agninst which it i* noe w nary to guard 
British manufacturers of ornamental article*, ie 
the too free introduction of decoration : elegance 
in more often united to simplicity than allied with 
abundance : symmetry and beauty of form must 
never be sacrificed to a profuse display of adorn- 
met it. These remarks ore not mode with refe- 


rence to the objects here engravod, but arc thrown 
out as hints to our manufacturer generally. The 
odificcs and works of Art which Groeco pro- 


A flfDKBOAMD of mahogany, selected from tho 
contributions of Mkwks. JuUSSTOJIK A .Iraki*, 
of London, is entitled to high couuncn<Lition fur 
the pure taste which the manufacturers bare ex- 
hibited In it* construction. The style is Italian 


of the best period, not over ornamented, yd 
showing an abundance of chss* ilooorat i<m, winch 
may bo thus lwiefly described. At each end in 
a young Bacchus ; one, placed on a lion, holds 
up a bunch of grapes to the other, who, stretches 


out a cup to receive it ; them- figure* arc carved 
with much spirit In the centre of the Luck -piece 
is a medallion of a Bacchante, and at each corner 
on« of a Bacchanal, the interstices tiring tilted in 
with wreaths of the grape-vine and iu fruit. 


Ill 
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The Wins Cooler, inhibited by M. Eiculer, of Berlin, ie of temv- 
cntia ; it mny bo accepted on n jmxjf of the great excellence bo frequently 
given by competent artists to ordinary objects of ctitiunerve. In coiupo- 
Mition. grouping, drawing, and entire arrangement few more perfect 
work* than tbia have been produced in the precious mctuU : yet, U|*on 
tliia common matcriid. so much fine taste and intellectual labour have 
been expended ua to give it bigb vuluc a* a work of pure and true Art. 


A aUrer-mounted SLuwcmacn, by M. Htxn, of Nuremberg, rvjiruaenting 
St George and the Dragon. Wo have selected for engraving this out of 
several drawing* aent ua by one of the most •uooeaeful manufacturer* 
of Germany. The article i* one upon which much ingenuity is expended ; 
it i» often embellished with groat skill and taste, and is not unfrequcntly 
nwde costly by tho exerci*o of artistic talent; indeed, a very large 
proportion of the young Art of Germany in employed in modelling, 
carving, or decorating these moerachnum*. In Geruionr tlieru nro few 
more productive articles of trade; they are exhibited in the gnyeet *hop*. 
and (hear ornamentation to generally expensive a* woll us beautiful. 


The Frank of Cantos Pikrrf, with tho 
brackets and medallion* enclosed in it are the 
contribution* of Mewr*. GHonra, of Berlin, Thoir 
Mtablisbment ia renowned throughout Germany ; 


they have obtained repute for tbo quality and 
duralwlity of their material oa well aa for tbo 
excellence of their model* ; it i* known, indcod, 
duit they are assisted by eevoral accomplished 


artist* Wlwm we visited tlieir extensive works 
and show-room*, in live wmmier of IfiSo. we 
examined a va»l variety of Ano cotupoeitioua in 
bracked statuettes, picture and looking-gluw 
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duee, foe the eak* of change, nod to please u 
public too Mooting on IhJi |»>int, tbiit which hs* 
judgment and matured ex|M*rt*oo* would Impel 
biro to withhold. But inasmuch m novelty la 
worth nothing without beauty and correctness 
of form, it ia necowsary that tho dneigner or 
modeller, as well u the manufacture* who 


We stated, in our preliminary remark* ou 
Mr. Potts' 8 contributions, that no one bad done 
so much to odvanoe the character of the Bir- 
minghant bronze and braae-worke ae this Intelli- 
gent and enterprising monufacturor. TohUnmusl 
be accorded llie merit of having first introduced 
a new combination of artistic media, which hae 


and enrich the particular branch to which it n*»y 
be applied. But it b requisite to use it with 
tho utmul dieeriinlnalion and judgment, Lnaa- 
uiuch ae It might otlmnriee lead to tho perpetra- 
tion of much that U offensive to th* taste. Th* 
charm of novelty taio* the talent of the designer 
moat we rely, and often compels him to pro* 


determine* what ia, and what U not, to be pro- 
duced, should be well skilled in those principles 
by which such drairablc ends may be attained : 
euch should habituate himself to conn during the 
effect of stray puttern in different materials anil 
article*!, ALkivw all, the designer should be 


taught that hit) principle* are to be found 
only us the very highest art. The designer 
moat, in mental power, be ralwd to the level of 
the artist, and must emulate him, not only iu 
skill, but in range of information. But we must 
proceed to notice tbo remaining ol ject* We hare 


since been followed up by others wsth no little 
success, though Mr. Potta lias still kept the lead 
in his hands. We allude to the application of a 
ceramic substance, statuary porcelain, for orna- 
mental purposes in conjunction with metal, in 


chandelier lustre*, lamp brockets, and numerous 
other object* of utility and decoration. This 
introduction ho* given a vast impulse to the 
Industrial Art*, proawillng aa it docs a valuable 
auxiliary which inay, in interwoven or appended 
ornament, minister most fabcttously to elevate 


selected fnnn Mr Potts's contributions as axhi- 
bttod on tbia page. The first is a light and 
elegant CaXDELabbI’M fur two or four lights; 
it i* designed aft«r the brat examples of the 
antique. By ita aide » a richly ornamented <Jaa 
Chandoukk in the Italian style of decoration, 


the scrolls hsing surmounted by grotesque 
mark*. The two engravings below thaoe ropre- 
sent another Oa* CUAjibtutti and it* PruJEa: 
the style of thin work displays a bold arrangement 
of curves, and angle*, and is altogether a beautiful 
example of metallurgical manufacturing art. 
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tliOM* dwdgn* which are taken axcluaively brwncbao, and tli* handle composed oi agate, with the IhmC pvaaibla taeta. uud tha affect of tha 
from natural object* , and wu cnuy remark UuU On tha oppcauto aide of the page are a DtttERT- work is greatly sabanced by the gilding, which 


The mlvec work* of Mr. Hioatn, of London, 
an* such a* com# within the province rather of a 
epooD and fork manufacturer than of a maker of 


tha article* which Mr. Higgins exhibit*, aa aped- 
menu of hu boat ordinary production, are worthy 
of more public attention than auch aa hava U-u 


woo* and a DoeERT-roRK taken from different 
eeta, one computed of vine branches and the 
oilier of conventional ornament. In the centre 


prejiwred oxprmely for the prwut occasion. 
Our illustration* uminirtKf with an Arcan.K 
8roos. Hunuounte>l W a figure of 8t Tatar, living 
ona of a eerie* of twelve, which an# elevated on a 
rotatorT i-eklaeUd. With thie i* a eimpla but 
graceful ]jum:rt Fork, of which tlie stem and 
prompt are of silver in imitation of twisted 


silver plate. From liie very numeroue contribu- 
tion* we eelect net ••nil. chiefly coiuinauding 


column we engrave a tight and elegant Cream 
LADLE, the design of which appropriately couniete 
of Hteius, leave*, and llowern of the common but- 
tercup. Tl»e plant is ftwhi"U«*l for its purpoaa 
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i« only introduced in the <*vrti«a of the fiowero. 
Underneath the cream-ladle which, whoa iwr 


nmch prouo, though a mere wild anemone 
gBthsnxt in the fielde. and copied with m ntudi 
fidelity m it* application to the form of a caddy- 
spoon would permit The first group on the 
present page ere two Kmpk- Ha noli* ; the 
first made of ivory, and <1 tax; rated with vtue 
leaves and bunch on of grapw : the accord of 


is very effective anil graceful. On the top of tl 
eeoood cola mo are a Path or Icb-Tokqs and 


fora tod in the bowl, may be employed aa a sugar 
■ifW, are two smalt spooua, one a Tra-bjpoom, 
ornamented with convolvulus. and the other 
iui Koowoos, chiefly remarkable Tor the novel 
form of the bowl, which ie both pleasing to the 
eye and agreeable to the lip Tk*. two remain- 
ing subject* are CaliftfrCrOOKl, of beoutifai slrn- 


plidty. We especially admire the shell, to which 
elmg* a eprig of wood rtaembling the small 
water-lily, Tue Sowers and the interior of the 
ehell are gilt. Its companion is also worthy of 


silver, with oroameute of a convention] choree 
ter: both are distinguished by oomedetable 
eleganoe. Next follows a Skxwsb-Rawdlk, in 
the Italian stylo; the Introduction of the birds 


two pagm that is not worthy of the beet period 
of manufacturing Art wbereooorer practiced ; an 
undoubted proof of the advanced state of taste 
and ingenuity on the part of twr designers and 
those aasoaatod with them in carrying out their 


intentions. It is gratifying to m« British nuuiu- 
facturws taking advantage of llte ofteu incul- 
cated maxim that “to nature alone must we 
look for beauty, and the nearer the approach to 


her crentirms the more striking the mooes* “ it 
is a truth ever to be remembered by the dfstgocr. 
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Wo occupy the present pair* with mm* ex- I over apartments : it was taken at the capture of 
ample* nf lx 01 AN M *xrr acttihi, exhibited by 
Capt. FI. C. J Aura, of the Bengal anny. They were 
brouglit by him from India. ami 


heinr peculiar to that country. On the oppo- 
site *iiin of our i* the coao of a small com- 
pass, canned by Malumioliuv* in India when 
travelling. It is nuide of a kind 
of bronze, ini iuil with silver ; tha 
inscription contains the mum* of 
Mahomet and liis two brother*, 
jv The ou m pass within it is in the 

■i aLn|>e of a (lying bard, whose bend 

points to the west or Mecca, arid 
tells in what direction the bearer 


are curiouslychanu: torts tic of Kiot- 
eru taste. The papier-mAchc tray 
was made in Cashmere, and is en- 
tirely pointed br hand, in a most 
elaborate style, labour of this kind 
being of very little value tlierei 
The vase beneath is constructed of 


1 Jill ore, and i« believed to have belonged to 
Botn» of Holkiir'a household. The brooch is 
used by the women in Cbuieen Tartary to fasten 
their plaid shawls over their shoulder*, It is 
generally nunle of bras* ; its chief curiosity con- 


l com position of metal and clay, called “ biddur," 
of a very dark tint, and it Inlaid with thin 


pieces 
hold w 


of til ver ; such vessel* are generally used to 
Id water, and are chiefly manufactured at h'inga- 


I siste in its size, which, in the original, is nine 
I incline and n half by seven inches The gold ring 


The cut at the foot of the page exlubita the 
pattern of * Cashmere covering for a couch; 



pore, in Bengal. The very elegant silver we, witli I is nf tlie fashion of thnso commonly worn by tlie tbo ornament is stitched over a light blue silk, 
the chain attached, is used to sprinkJa rose-water hotter class of natives in Cashmere, the jsUtent which gives it a peculiarly delicate tone. 
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floral decoration ha* been reported to with con- 
Hiderablo micccw*, and with sufficient taste to 
(51 to iho flowora a true and natural position, as 


wo see in the blue-belle introduced into the third 
design, end the bunches of hop* In that which 
precede* it. In tbo manufactured article* them- 


idmplo book-binding The design, in harmony Mr. Rogera A va*e occupio* the centra, ami the 
with the colour* of the material* employed, ie in bordor and corner* ora composed of Archaic 
the Etruscan style, and m fro tu a drawing by foliage, in which the honeysuckle u prominent 


solve*. we And a sliarpoeee nnd 

tknt iintVH lIim iiniirniL- 


arc* inter of detail 


ART-JOURNAI, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


for all kind* of stamped metal good*, iiuch oa 
those wo have engraved, door furniture, coffin- 
fumiture, Ac. In the subject* we have selected, 


Mr. J. a Evans, of London, contribute* two 
Album Covina, tlie work of hi* non. Mr. J. W. 
Evans. The tint ks a small quarto, richlr illu- 
minated in gob! and various colour* on brawn 


leather : and we should, perhaps mention that 
while the black, winch forma the field, ia a 
positive dye, the remaining colour* are enamelled. 
The design is taken from on original specimen 


The Ccrtam-pis and Corric* Pom-dim in 
thla column, are contributed by Mr. Hamm, of 
Dinning ham, whoee manufactory ia eminent 


of tlie time of Henry II, of Franc*. Tin? interior I The second i* a royal quarto, of brawn Rumia, 
of each cover ia of white vellum, elegantly tooled inlaid with block kid, a novel proceee a* applied 
in gold, from a pattern by Mr. W. Hurry Rogera | to rich workmanship, though not unusual in 
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those engraving* are executed, with expromioiM 
vi f regret that hia country will not be more 



wortbilj represented. The cups are of I'cir- 


vc lain, formed upon the old German model*, ami 


beautifully ornamented in colours und gold, por- 
tion* of tho doooraUou being in relief 


Tlio two Fine Grate* engraved oo this page are 
from tlin manufactory of Mcsarn. Hnunr and 
Sami, known u “ Itoecoc I’lace." H Bern ELI), on 
establishment wliieh ranks high among those of 
that famous industrial town. They are made 
upon the principle known on " Sylvester'*," wboae i 
invention formed an era iu domestic economy | 


directly oppoeod to health and comfort; it i» 
obvious tlmt the principle of construction must 
lw best which Uirowa the greatest heal where it 


lwn to create a stylo of decoration from nature, 
without tlio introduction of inert) conventional 
forma Tire other, iu the moduoval stylo, i* 
dreigned by Mr. H. Duesbury, an arcbiUct of 
ability, who Iim ahowu much tan** and ingenuity 
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and comfort Their superiority over the old- 
fashioned gratee ha* become widely tested by 
their very general use ; these Utter were so con- 
structed that the larger portion of the heat 
pnnaed up the chimney, from the fuel being 
placed so high, and. att a consequence, the lower 
jiart of the room was invariably cold, a condition 


ample engraved la denominated by the makers 
a "Trefoil Urate," from the alioiie of its outer 
fmiue ; It U composed partly of ■ deiul " steel, 
and portly of burnished, with ormolu enrich- 
menta The object of itt ornamentation ha* 


in oi lap ting this style to it* required purpose. 
Tbo extensive collections of Mesn. Stuart 
J aixl Smith exhibit a large variety of this dcacrip- 
I tion of manufacture*, displaying enterprise. 
I taste, and clever medianical execution. 
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ado five engravings of Ket-baxdlib, ou this Tbe CtT Olabe Disjb and Com which wo be re ' Uiicnt in dewign fur which too French fcarw 
on, arc selections from tho contributkms of engrave arc production* of M. Dlxnt'KX, of Antwerp. long siiire made them wives 1km out. We are 
I OILS ChcML Loo d cm : whose safe tv locks and ore chicflr ranuritiMc for the. noculioritr of well oeauainted with the showrooms of this 


I OUS CHCBB, London ; whose safety locka 1 and ore chiefly rcnurkoblc for tho peculiarity of well acquainted witu tho show rooms of tins 
reproved keys havo become fiunoaa, Dot design which they peuecat, and which is of a novel , firm, and can truly stale that we have rarely 
In Hug land but throughout Kurope. He I ecca no many beautiful object*, of their kind, 

A. -«■ j brought together oe they exhibit ; the metals 


used are pnniujudiy lmjuie, bma, and or molu. 
The candelabrum engraved below is exceed- 


ingly rich in ornament, but by no tueaua over* 
' loaded . tlie tripod forming the base ha* at 
i each angle a demi figure of grotesque character; 

above thin, to coucad tbe plain Hur.fl, are three 
| females standing on on ornamental platform, 
I which figure* may be regarded u caryatides or 
cumioTtB tolhe higher part* of tbe cumpoeitiun ; 


bus devoted much attention to those Improve- 
ment* which may b« 'Inscribed a# restorations: 


character Glow u> peculiarly aascoptibJfl of angular 
decoration ; and this dish and cover an* ornamented 
with figures design od to give tho fullest amount of 
prismatic beauty of which the material in capable. 


taking the beet antique model*, and, In tome 
inetuioca rofining oven upon them : he has thus 


The establishment of MM G*G5Kar. Freroo, Paris, 
has attained deserved celebrity for Uw manufacture 


■ubetiuitad fbrra* of much elegance for the un 


gainly shapes to which we have been accus- 


tomed. yet in no wny to leav e n the nose witli f 
which the object may ba used. Tlie articke 


these we couaider very elegant both in form 
and decoration. The lamp which forms the sub- 
ject of the other eugruvbig is intended to be 
fixed to a wall ; the dorign scarcely belongs to 
any definite school or period, but is rather of 
a mixed character, yet so harmoniously put 
together that no iucon^rulty u apparent in it 
The con Iribu home of tins clam from France are 
,, . ^ numerous, and, many of them, highly suggee- 

* 1 tire; It is, however, needlaw to point attention 

be oontributm cannot fail to augment the high of CuuttUMu owl Laura of every description, to thie foci; the works sufficieutly commend 
reputation bo has laboured fur and acquired, exhibiting a Tory largo amount of that artistic themselves by their variety and excellence. 






W« oogrnveou tin** page two of the Cast Ihox I graceful production* of Berlin have for a very j wo wo rightly informed. to the peculiar nature 

UkumTt of Htvviussr., of Berlin ; work* a* ^ 1 of the w»l into which the Bifttal U pouml ; fir 

uientoriou* in their way. und u* true examples | - » _ » the iron principally used U obtained from English 


of Art, a* tlwi groat life-vire statue of Profcwror 
Kim. M. 1 K>vnraiine cvulnbutiw not ouly 
lbo*e miniature miaden in mat iron, but alao 


mine*. The collection exhibited by M. L*evai'> 
nninx will attract universal attention ; they 
rrmniat ~ f necklace*, brooch**, bracelet*, {ana, aiul 
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Tbo Ztxc Oastisux of Gen* of Berlin are very 
numerous, although bin contribution* to lh« 
Exhibition are limited ; they comprise a variety 
of object*, chiefly for tbo purpoeea of tbo archi- 


tect,— capitals, cornier* 1 , Ac. Zinc ha* been 
hitherto very little used in England ; in Prumia. 
however, it linn been mortal to. more ur Ices, tn 
nearly every structure of modern erection. M. 
(Joins lia» devoted hit* attention chiefly to the 
produce of statue* in zinc ; the purity of the 
cant*, the perfection of the chiselling, and 
durability of tbo material, combine to recommend 
it, while the coot uf zinc, thus adopted, is about 


one-eighth of the coat of bronze. We aelect Cue 
oogravin* Uie funaua •• Amnion ” of Professor 
Kuw, of Berlin : tbe original. in bron/e. face* the 
culnuice to the New Museum, at Berlin. The 
copy exhibited is life si re , one of half hCc«ize 
bns been also produced by M. Geia*. We have no 
doubt tli.it the exhiliition of thc*-e ►tatuen. *n 
admirably calculated for goidi'im in Englar.il, 
will be followed hv a large importation of similar 
works. We counted above twenty in the ateliers 
of M. Genu*: among them Flaily's "Eve,” "The 
Boy and Swan" of Kuliilr. the Stags of Itauch, 
with several crudes after Panova, Tl.unaldseti, 
and the more hunum* works of tlie untrue. 
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Tb« l’l l.r an, surmounted by * grout >, and tl»o figures. in bas-relief, form a kirn) of entablature This is moulded and ornamented with cou- 
1'asLB which commence** tike next culumn, are below iu surface, which in supported by fuur sidnrahle elegance ; indeed, the entire object in 
Irwin tiic Kotai. Iron Foi ndhy or Hehlin : winged demi figures * pinging from the nltaft one of much artbtic beauty ui its several |«rU. 

they tire, of count), wade of cast iron. Thin 
♦eUiblifliimtit in under llie buumiinte direction 
of die i lot eminent. The pillar in designed 

by IWewMir Htrack ; tlie lone «ho«* a claw 
tnpod. from winch rieea a shaft eocircled 
upward* by a triad of graceful figure*. terminating 
w ith a flat top whereon is pUrod u highly -spirited 
Aiiiiuruu group tlie work of Profiteer Fischer 


also of iron. The dark tone of this metal is 
grwtly relieved by an inlaid thread of ailver, 
beautifully wrought into ana of die moot chaste 
and simple of the antique configurations, Thu 
Table is unique in iu design . a serins of antique 


heraldic arms of tho Prince, his coronet, Ac. 
The rosettes, which form the ceutro-piece in 
die engraving, lave a foliage l» >n ler surrounding 
the coronet. The buckles, licud-stall, fiteo-piece. 


loojm, kc^ are also ornamented. The leather- 
work t* manufactured by Mr. LaXqdon, of Lon- 
don. Hie design of the harness, altogether ami 
iu detail, in by Mr. W. Harry llogem. 


Tho annexed engravings form portions of a 
Dmdlk. contributed by Mr. I’EXHT, of London, 
a metal chaser, who has executed the whole of 
die ornamental work in elec l ro- plated silver. He 
calls it the - Princo of Wales's Bridle * having 
made it with a view to ite being edouUd by his 
Itoyal llighnoo*. The otublstua with which it 


is decorated, therefore, bear reforence to tho 
position of tho Prince in connection witli a groat 
man time power. Tho ornamental outer edge 
of tlie winker, here engraved, is composed of 
dolphins, sea horn*, and foliage ; the innor edge 
lias an anchor, with foliage entwined ; tlio centre 
of this part, which is not cngravod, show* the 
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The EtfBRorbRJU'.D Altar-cloth in by Mr. T. 
11 a nurse n, of London ; it is u very elaborate npo- 
dmm of gold embroidery upou it field of rich 
on in son velvet In the centre m the Uiouugrura 
I H S surriKuidcd by u “ gloria '* of twelve prin- 
cipal rays nixl stars. In the space* art) intro- 


duced two eooventioual row* surrounded by 
start A flowing paU*-na uf trefoil and gothic 
ptoe- apple* forme An elegant bottler to th* cloth, 
and the whole U wired by * mauMve fringa of 
gold four inches iti depth. The design for the 
embroidery is the work of Mr. W. Harry lingers. 


Tho Rrr for a bone, commencing this column, 
is contributed by Mew*. AsnronD, of ffirming- 
ham, extensive manufacturers of what w tcinvod 
•■saddler*' ironmongery," such as sMcl-bit*. 
stirnijM, vrliitw, and whip-mounta, but nil of a 
*u|>c7ior quality. The example hero introduced 
is intended fortha usoof n Indy ; iti* of j>wrced 


The Book Coysb, the back of which appear* | Boim ft Sox, of London. They *ro designed hr 
od the opposite column, in exhibited by Mowra. | Mr. W. Horry Rogers, and cannot foil of being 


oliahed, is exceedingly light In con- 
may bo regarded as * novelty. 


steel. UJgb 

otruotion, 


admired for the ligbloc** and elegance of the j character, on vrangetueut of the ivy, Lolly, and 
cool position, which is entirely of a floriated other evergreen* worked into a paileru with much 


taste. It m nJmoet na effective in what the trade 
call ‘ blind-work," as when richly gilt. 
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A Fowruxo-rtKR. contribute! by M. Hater, ©f Suhl. Saxony. ehowa eotne exquisite carrel work, turn. tending to obviate tbo danger© attending 

emble m ati ca l ofit* mn. on the stock The (pin ' xnysuddrn explosion ; wehavo before u- diagrams 
iUelf is of peuubur construction in iU numuUt ©f iu mechanical arrangement, but which we 

cannot afford epaoe to introduce into our ]>oguu 


I 

_ _ . tombed twenty -second adventure, * liricmluhi 

Trie Si iso a* arc also by Mr. THORXHIU.; the They are highly to be commended a» example* received by the Huns;’ tbirtr seventh adren 
oniaUMUiUUoa w ait adaptation of the Italian stjl* of the U*tc of the designer, vbtmr lu- may be tore, • The death of Rudiger.' 


The Cbatelaim hrad i» exhibited by Mr. 
Tbornuill, of London ; it la entirely produced 
by hand, (n hard stool, chiefly by mean* of 
minute tile*. Tbo principal portion! ue flat. 


perforated and engraved, but a alight projection 
ih given to the more important unuunrntn or 
emblem* introduced. The design which is by 
Mr. W. Horry Rogers, is in the Italian style, con- 


by ClT 

near Nuremberg. The poltal » of gothic form, 
and beautifully cnnnl in relleC illustrative of 
Mibjoct* token from the old Herman Niebelungen 
Lied, after the paintings of JuL Schuoer von 
(UroUfobL The relievos are : From tho fourth 
adventure, ‘Sgfried With the Saxons;' raven* 
teenlli adventure, ‘tiigfried mourned and on 


Mating of foliAge surrounding on oval compart- 
meat. This has tho monogram V.A., and is sur- 
mounted by tho royal crown ; beneath ore tbo 


I Prince of Wales' feathers, and a Label inscribed 
1551. 8ix m«* billions contain the create of tho 
| illustriouM promoter of the Exhibition. 
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introduced in the base of tbe jug with very 
good effect. It must be borne in mind that all 
these articles are constructed only for the 
cheapest market ; and vr« give them na inataocca 
of improvement in Mich branches of our national 
industry, aa were hut a few yean ago, aa must 
be acknowledged, most inartistic in taate. 


dory. A lengthened description of this costlv J speaking of it aa a work in every way honourable 
and beautiful piece of furniture would fill half 1 to the taste and enterprise of l be manufacture™, 
our pag* ; we euuat therefore be content with j arbo harg long been famoue in tbeir trade. 
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upon our aecoml specimen of their workn. The I 
WaTER-JCU, which completes our selection of ] 
artlclvn from thin estwbludimcut, is n tasteful ' 
arrangement of form*; the water-lily being 


Mewra. Cows & BoaS, of Ruralem, Stafford 1 
hIiltu, loanuLcturvr* of tort he u ware, supply ' 
the market* in Kngland nnd on tbu Cunti- ; 
limit with (military article* of domestic use, 
tu which they widtavour to combine utility 
with an amount of ornament, that will nut | 
prejudice ocoiKimy. <hir first cut represent* a i 
TE.irOT of biown glued wnre, of very cheap | 
construction, but not without it* peculiar grace ; 
in design. A jMiUmtnl ltroneh of their buoiuewt i 


Messrs. Fatnntt ft Pnuuu, of London. *•* 
lublt a State Hkikt-kao, of needlework, produced 
principally from British materials worked 


«ilirely byKuglishwomeu in Liudon ; j| includes 
almost every description of ornamental imssIIo- 
work commonly called “ Berlin,” and cinbrut- 


fn devoted to the ornamentation of similar , 
articles by inlaying dura of various tints, : 
UiUfl producing an indestructible colouring fur ' 
tbo leave* nnd other ornaments, such or appear 
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The two specimens of CAkTCTB on this page 
Are from the factory of Mtwxa. HuDUtaOX A Co., 
Durham, whoee establishment produce* a Urge 


variety of Venetian and lUimuik stair-carpets, aa 
well a* of Brusaels carpets for all purposes — dis- 
tinguished by beauty of design, brilliancy of 


colour, and fineness of quality ; while the prices 
which wo understand they command in the 
market, testify to the high character they bold 



among the “ trade' For the let* MTSOteea years I early period they materially contributed to I The establishment of a woollen manufacture 
Oii< house baa worked entirely from drawings give effort to that principle of property in design. I in Durham, dates Iwck as for oa the commence- 
expressly dtwigtied for them, and thus at on | the justice of which is now uairenudly admitted, merit of the seventeenth century, with funds 





supplied out of a chantobU) trust connected with 
the city, but the manufacture languished till 
1(119, and was then abandoned. In 1780, another 


attempt was made, anil was equally unfortunate, 
two succowdre parties haring failed in working 
it out; but in 1913, Mr. Gilbert Henderson, the 


father of the present enterprising proprietors, 
undertook tlie task of establishing a manufactory 
confined to the production of these carpets only. 
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The CiiATBLAtir*, which, with He «now detail*, 
occupies this page, in the contribution of Mr. 
Dvimeit,of London ; It is so excellent example 


at deel-manufactore, displaying considerable 
ta*te and fancy 10 the entire cocojwMUoa ; 
while die various article* which form the 


pendant groop are designed with 
much teste, ana worked up with ooa- 
•idorable skis;, The numerous /««tr 







it hws a rich and brilliant appearance. tlxt foliage I in bloom, coloured after nature on a white 
being emboss e d in gold, with the red heme* on ground. To this design nw awarded the first 
a blue ground , the centre shown the hawthorn prim of throe pounds, offered lust year by Lord 


Daflbrin to the Relfhst School for the bo*t design 
for ornamental linen ; it is a work uniting sim- 
plicity of subject with great skill in adaptation. 


A Ukes IUkd. designed by S. M*Cu>T. a pupil I ornament*. IVlfu*t. prc**iit* a pntti rn of much burn** luwume their deep rod colour. The 
of the itelfoxt School of Design, and pn>- elegance Tlw subject «*• derived front the haw : nrmngviueiit of this composition Is exceedingly 
duoed by Mr. M'C'a*mtx. nuuniihcturcr of liueu thorn ill it* autumnal or rijai state. when the \ well managed ; and in the luunuCacturod article 
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Tb« Richly Embroidered Mi>i.nr Dnm. of 
whirl i wn engrave a part. is one of the many 
contributions of Meters. Ilftowx, Shaucs, A Co, 
of Paisley. These tiuumfactureraliavo lung been 
fatuous . hating obtained eiuimincv not only for 
the excellence of their work, but for the purity 
and bounty of Uieir design*, and it is known 
that they have employed in ill# production of 
subject* for their numerous worker*, artist* whose 
reputations have not bwn merely Provincial 
Our engraving can of cour?* afford wit * limited 
idea of tlio skill of the designer in this, as in 


many other* of the articles contributed l>y th* 
firm, be ha* aim**! at copies of natural flowers, 
and ha* avoided those conventional form* which 
for a long period were considered iudiniw-u- 
mI>Ic to workers til muslin. The dress to which 
reference i* here made. will lie found among the 
richest and mo*t elaborate productions of tl»e 


needle. It will readily be supposed that pattern* 
of Lilts description unavoidably lose much of 
their true effect, by tho necessity that compel* 
iu to have them drawn un a greatly reduced 
sonic, to suit the sine of our jmgxw. Hence, 
whnt seems to (kmsciu aredundiuicy of ornament 
in the engraving, although delicately and care- 
fully drawn on the wood, takes a far leas 
crowded, and a bolder, form on the mamiiacturwd 
article: this will to ondcratood when we state 
that the |iatteni measure*. in the original, 
upwnrda of throe feet in height by four in width. 
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From th« contribution* in Porceluji and EAiinixxwAiiK of Mr. Oiiaiujcr 
Much, of SbolUxi, Suflunlolurt" Potteries, wo select three objecta : the 


and exhibit marked improvement in one of the m«*t extensive nnd bt*t 
conducted of Die factorial of Staffordshire. It u only of late that 


one, a Clock C.i£E, of very elegant nnd appropriate design, executed in 
statuary porcelain ; the next, a Vase, also in statuary porcelain — copied, 
we lieiiere, with some alteration-", from a French model ; and next, one of Mr. Meigh ban poid attention to the better class of goods ; but for many 
those Itoccbiuinlian DrIXKIJIO Cl'P*. ornamented with figures after year* he lius enjoyed high repute as a producer of ndruinthlc works in 
Poumin — which seem to have been invented for the purpose of showing earthenware ; and be is among the largest exporters in the kingdom. 


W# engrave ono of tlireo drawings transmitted to us by Professor 
Kaiimmans, of Vienna; it exhibits Hebe offeriho Nectar to the Eagle 
or Jove. The Frofomor, wo undenrtainL occupien a high position in 
Austria: his srorks are generally of a poetical order; but he baa been 
entrusted with some ** for the nation “ which arc in doner proximity to 
actual life. Happily for the sculptors of the Continent, their governments 
find th«u frequent employment; private "oommiaukius" arc rare. 


how much of grace, dignity, and manly vigour may be sacrificed, to render 
honing" to the ••ocaUed "jolly god." These examples of bis manufacture 
are highly creditable to Mr. Meigh ; they ore works of a right good order, 
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camel. being cut upon tinted clones and not on 
I shell* (ooocbyUp> ; the Utter being an imitative ort 
Ui uuolkor material. and ike rmult oT a cuinjMiraliroly 
modern «n. — the U*t« fur cumei baring been reaue- 
cltktal by the fanMua family of Uie Medici and 
perfected, under tkoir auspice*, in Flortaiou 


daily use We «e1wt for engraving four uf Uw> production* of Mm ManJi ; — tt>« Pokal, or 


to imitate them in their giaae-warka of which 
a wall known inatonce may lx* cited in tho Port 
Uml Viisa. Thu worka of Uie iincicnta in tine 
department of Art were frermenUy cut upon onyx 
of largo itiioonriona ; one of the niiMt celebmtcd ia 
preserved at Vienna, and reprv-ent* the apoUicuass 
of Augusta*. The onthpsoa ditlvr from Uie mwlorn 
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lu the production of C.wh tho continental nrtict* 
have ochiered a m-elUlo-erved reputation ; »e «i 
grurt? three very beautiful worka of tlua cla**. the 
production* of M. Jr Lis, of Liega. Tim flnrt 
L a copy alter Horace Verns-t of hi* •*('hn**e an 
Fuucou, very delicately and beautifVilly rondorwl 


The «nnir arli-t'* well-known picture of ” Mnx<p|w" 
bn* fiirui»hi-d Uio second Miojtvt ; tbo third I* a 
rlmnnii:.; group of “Oalaton and Uie So*-Nyniph*." 
Tlio grade* of tint in comet arc fortunate nhb to Uie 
sculptor iu picturing striking anil mtcrnrtlng 
effect «: throe advantages were so highly appro 
oated by tbo ancients, that they emlearmired 
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drinking-cup in a copy , the gothic w# in from the <U*ign of Professor Strach. The Vase, filled with artificial Flowers or Silvku, is the 
Hut Uie !Du»t beautiful of tho objects contributed by Mrs. llanh is a Fountain, production of Stul ee ami Son, Jewellers, awl Silver and Gold 
which wo also engrave. This work was produced expressly for the Exhibition. Workers, of Lri|isic. The Vase is an object of much delicate 

beuuty : the flowers arc not made in due. hut un* the production 
of tlie artist's hand, and are accurately modelled from nature. 


We anvt at the establishment of Mesars. Strut* 1 - much that was rue 
ami vidtiahle. but in tlda |«irticular branch they an* luuivalled. 


Tho Works of M. FALLolhK, of Liege. iu wrought metals. are of 
the highest! onler of turnt ; the cover of a Sxi rr-Dux we |*rint 
on lliia jrngv ; and works of great ability on subsequent pagea 
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beaten track, and bar* mtmdimod new U1 «m 
and npTv arautgutuenU of th« boat mode!* of 
antiquity, M. Motifat may uk.i hi* atand with 
die very fomno*t. throwing into hi* profcoaton 
a coal, energy, nod perseverance- which, nnitad 


lead of all other nations in bronm cwting ; trtfll 
it it only within a fcw rears ouiap&rativ«ly that 
eho baa mud* any o*ti» Merabi e more in ad- 
vance of the old ronune w-toiu of manufac- 
ture , while among thoao who hare quitted the 


This page, and the two pogna which follow, are 
derated to a few of the contributions of M, 
HUTurar, of Parle, an esUtuimi manufacturer of 
bronxe urtielrs, both u*«ful and ormuientol. In 
our illustrated notice of the Kxpamtion ui PuriB of 
1619, we engraved ft number of die objects contri- 
buted by Ikm moat ingonioo* artist, being particu- 
larly utruck with tiwir beauty of design and very 
superior etyl* of workmanship We bare rroeoti to 


make his do*ign b*Hh natural and elegant. 
The Hint on this oulmnn is a Vabe wr Tacx.i, 
of the stylo of l«o«iw XIV.. «u<t in iron, its 
diameter is eight foot. an«l its Wight five feet ; 


Hitmlt diincudiwiM. Mutable for a Mtiamwtory ; 
iituong tW Ih-rialml lUnAuienm urw bin)*, a 
squlrivl, Mid a snake ; all of which ani intro- 
duwd with tW -kill of an artmt win* «l«*4nw to 


know that in this wo oon furred ft benefit u[ma more 
titan one of our own manufacturer*. to whntii 
our peures introduced M. Matifat, mu) who have 
availed thanuwlT** of hi* talent and experience to 
nu«s tbe character of tbeir own production* ; for 
this gentleman, like nil men of true genius, is in- 
thicncod by none of thnee jxrtty and unworthy 
feclingH which would caumi him to hide hi* lamp 
under a bu»liel." retiring lost < Ahern should derive 
light from it. France ha* fur a long time taken the 


tW form of thin vase i* exceedingly elegant, 
and it* ornamentation simple, but of jxirc taste. 
liiuUTnuflUi ora two smaller Migrating*, one of 
■ DiiaWcii IIaMX.E. and the other a portion of 
nn EscirrcHKDS. Next follow* aJmntl. CftMtET, 
of nuliuwol •decl, the joints lire of iron, da- 
maiKHincd widi gold, the frames ara of silver. 


Pori*. For some years past, liM ivecii regard f>d 
a* the great manufactory for the fin ext produc- 
tions in hrvinze, railing into employ many ex- 
cellent artist* and the most skilful workmen; 
fur it must be Ixirue in mind tint the majority of 
the ties! work* tie sculptured by the hand from 
the model, an it comes rough from the mould. 
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diip- The body ia aurrminded with a wnaUh of taiatod into lb* fucnia of handle* : Ui« baa* and 
foliage, au-1 Howen; anil other anakoa an I ixolnud an deou rated ia a aunilar manner. 


doaign an judieaoualy distribatad throughout 


Jlw nest olijftot ia a T «Ut. of coaaidrnablr | diiuea«o«ia, and cb|iu»ita in form him I workman 


to 


tba 


ilowrt aervioo: the uumeruua figures in tlita 


tbe interior an inlaid with gold damaaorae work, j iin| tailing 


object a rich stnl eoatly effect 
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[rtjre . it k by great beauty cf |»r«f 

portion uxl oUl^-rato chi*cUiag. A Oab mil. 


or cbnrte (ieeiifiu in intxwlucvH abort ; t«i whieb 
■uccetni* a email VaaB, after U*« Kirn*- 
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A drawing-room Clock, ruxl* of ormorlu, i* reliefa of children. representing the “Souoim," 
contributed by M w<to Howrix A Jamb, of 

Lon'hm. It ia dangned bj Mjl AbAMa. a □ artiat 
of udont, who h vs in thia produced an elegant 
work of Art, with emblems moot appropriate 
to the subject Below the dial are four boa 


and oa each nde are female (Troupe ayuiltoliaiug 
n«l.<b....l Youth, Womanhood, and Old Are. 

A luAi'l of fi( »cni crown* the top, from whii h 
l.aiura a wreath encircling the dial. The wcn-ll 
work at tl.e kaa in exceedingly laild. while die 
(KMleatal exhibit# mure delieute uniiuiwntaUun. 


Wi* neat introduce an engraving from aapleudid | men* which we have selected from the coutribu- I The ea**» and the mnairaUnd are richly carved 
horuuutal grand i*UNo-FuKTt. «n« of tlie apoci- | tkioa of Mrs# Ha. CoLLxBii A CoLLAKO.uf Loudon. | and the instrument olu**dier *rrord* well with 


tba reputation thia houne haa acquired for their 
inatvwnaata among profeawon and miaUum 
" here cxpeiM* ia not an ubjwt U> the purchaarr, 
we aee no reason why die puno-fortc should not wood Uian w« are accustomed to 
more froquastly exhibit the (kill of the car 


in it : there 

ia always abundant apace for the display of much 


• Ir rant decoration, without aai may U prmumad, 
detracting from it# higher voluo in the . -tininiicm 
of tlte performer ; Olid being, gauurolly. an apnen- 
•lag* to the drawing-room, onuunent, aa well a# 
utility in ita construction, merit# conwderatioo. 
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From the contribution* of Mnun Haw xhtrt 
Bhutiu:ils of Uirniin^iiam. we aelect three— two 


We introduce -m tlii. aimther m^frxviint Coixaho, of London. It i* richly dncnraUri ami 
of on * of the 1 ‘uvo* of Mfwiu l.Vi!.uui St | form* x tnu«t elvypuit «-ork of •rt-ukxnuCte-tur« 


! object* far which tin* *r«t fcetory of hardwni* 
Ini' Wen long faiwit>. Thnir manufactory of 


Hsi.i.-ri l.La, au.t a Vui of l-n.iuae. Thaw g«n- 
« l"«n«ii are eminent tittiinfiw-turcni of the aevenvl 
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We introduce hens four copies of the back* of 
Watches, — the *uttbm contributed bj Mcfiint. 
KotberaM ft Son. of Coventry. They exhibit 


imirk-'l uufirviretoent of etyle, and do great credit 
to the extetinira establishment from which they 
emanate. The deaigna are good, and the work 


lnanship i» excvlletit. They are enamelled, and 
tastefully set with jewels ao disposed a* to give 
much beauty and agreeable effect Ui the forum 


of that hmaui and venerahto town. We have 
cagruvod oue of them on thia page — bold and 
elaborate in design, and in oil respect* worthy of 


covering a regal table. In the corner* of the border I of tho name fort, the badge* of the Order, the I i» n tnolalUoti hurt of Her Gracious Msjtety, Till* 
we discern the “ St. Gcoige," and in the centre* | Tluotle, and St Patrick. In tho centre of the cloth | tablecloth is nude from Uie finest Flemish lhu. 
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Few knowing tlio vast resource* wxl the h-ng experience of merits of foreign an*l English silver-work, it has >>cen stated that the inferiority of 
the eminent firm of Mnsn H CUT 4 RoSKELL, of London. wbo now the latter has w *11 in a great measure attribute .le to the abnenco uf good design*, 
conduct the huamoas formerly curried ou by hhawx. Store 4 Mur and to the •;i|wriur taeio and delicacy of fundi in tlie foreign workmen. Roi'cnt 




every kind and description. by devoting two or three page* of our 
Catalogue to a notice of their contributions. In the remark* we 
liave occasionally made La the d ri -Journal upon the comparative 


for tlie better baa, within the part few yt*ra, been perceptible in every branch of 
thia deportment of Industrial Art ; and we may add, without egotism. that the 
pages of the Art-Journal hare bad eouio influence in effecting this amelioration, 


political event* abroad have, however, brought over a number of the Latter to 
thia country, and there cannot tw a doubt that we have greatly benefited by this 
fusion of adrentitiaui aid with English energy, perseverance, and capital. Mure- 
orer, manufacturer* have found it essential to their interest* to **ek the assistance 
of other heads than those of the mere artisan, however skilful as a workman, to 
invent, and suggest, and improve. Hence from tlieue two oauaea a decided cliaugv 


timer, will be surprised to find them making a display in the 
Exhibition commensurate with the reputation of an establishment 
that produces many of the meat costly manufactured articles in 
the precious metals. Without disparagement to any other house 
in Loudon, in n similar branch of b mo ness, it mar be said that 
Meearx. Hunt 4 Koekell hare no rival in the extent of their transac- 
tions and a vwt to tlieir show-rooms is like iosjiectug a museum 
of Art. We, therefore, feel that we do not |siy an unmerited 
compliment to theae munufueturera in gold and silver work* of 
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the second f<i£o cornmoncm with a Dbbbrt cither Indian plants ; these three object* 
Stand, ah owing a Hindoo flower setter under from a service presented to tbo Earl 
a Icuiyun tree; the •uccoodliiK objects are two Ellen borough. The largo engraving on 
kr. fails, formed by Umi lotus, supported by (age is a uuuwive and costly Ca.vdkla 


three few brief introductory observation* ww 


proceed to the notice of the various subjects 
selected from Messrs. Hunt ft Kcskell’i contri- 
bution*. Tbe first pace cununeuora with two 
broom STAn'ETTKS; the former represents a 
Hindoo girl plucking the aarml niooti-planl |mr 
(Mima nsunahi*}, and the latter denusiUng her 
lamp in the waters of tbe Oaiucea The originals 
of these k tut net tee are, ws beiievs, eaecuted Lu 
silver, and formed a jart of tbe Klleuburough i 


testimonial. Tbe group that succeeds form the 
(Huso* Goodwood I’ijit*. for the year 1846 ; it 
represents William of Nassau at tbe Battle of 
Nieuport. This la followed by the Testimonial 
presented to Mr. B> Luiuley, lessee of Her Majesty's 
Theatre , it U designed and modelled by Mr. A. 
Brown ; the figures, appropriately introduced, 
are those of the sister muses who pnssde over 
i dramatic and musical festivals Tbe column on 


b r 


means wc ncod not now enlarge upon. With 
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silver, a testimonial presented to the Marquis of 
Tweeddolo. Tlie subject of tbo group u taken 


page is on elegant Cur, followed by A ail Vergil t I cornea next ; mat spirit b imparted to this work 
Caahet, in the style of the cinque-cento period, by the animals being “relieved" from tbo ground, 
set with antique gems ; and below tins La a Cor I the horse, especially, appears as if flying. The 

to correspond. A group in silver, of Maaeppa, last engraving is from a TurriMuxiAL presented 



to Sir Mooes Mootefiom. It is scarcely necemory 
to remind our reader* that Sir Miwa is of the 
Hebrew persuasion, and that the design, which 
b by Sir J. Harter, has reference to certain events 
oounoctad with the part and proornt history of 
the Jews. Thus, the sphinxes indicate the cap- 
tivity of Israel in Egypt ; the figures are Mo***, 


Eero, the great deliverer of tlie peojde, a Jew of 
Daiunacus, loaded witli chain*, luid one released ; 
under them are ajipropriate texts in Hebrew, 
with the vine and the fig-tree overshadowing. 
The group on the summit represent* David 
rescuing tlie lsrnb from the jaws of the Hon, 
uud the toiwJ-reliiivi show the Passage of the Ked 




from Duchannn's M History of Scotland.” and 
illustrates the historii-al fact connected with the 
rise of this nobis family , a countryman, named 
flay— the faintly naiuo — is, with his two sons. 


lending the Scots to tin* defmt of the Dane*. I 
ad 86 (t The composition, which evinces rs- I 
markable spirit, is also designed and modelled 
by Mr. A. thrown. At the head of the third | 


♦ 


Sea. and the Destruction of Pharaoh's host; I devouring the flocks; tlie Millenium a* spoken I landing at Alexandria; Sir M<*e* obtaining the 
Lawless Violence in tlie world, typified by wolves of by Isaiah ; Sir Mum* and Lady Montefion* 1 firman from the Sultan; and two other subjects. 
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Hie Silver Ctf, •opr»T*<l b«l«>w. in designed. ) A Paskl, carted in wood, and carton pitrrt execution of the work. The centre i> filled with 


modelled, and wnboeaed by the exhibitor, Mr. I by M. CarcltirT. of Paria, will 
Biiari*, of London; be term* it the "Justice ottnut attention, not only 
Cup.” It exhibit* round the body III bas-relief. from it* position, but for the 
Justice protecting the Innocent. Mid driving from artistic unungwuent of it* 
the earth Violence, Fraud. and Discord, various group*, and the bold 


a diwiim modified fmm Albert 

Durer'a ** St. Hubert,'* and the 
lower competition ahowa a 
group of children engaged in 
agricultural operutiou*. 


Thu CARm pattern engraved below ia from j Kiddnrminatcr, one of the largoa* catablisbmentA | goods, from the costly velvet to the commoner 
the inauufiictory of Meaar*. Pakdoe A Co., of | in that town ; it pntducca an infinite variety of | kind*, but all of more than ordinary excellence. 


CD 
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Mr. Bikleteu), of Lotulon, the extensive 
manufacturer of orunroeuta in PaPTER-Machk, 
exhibits e Large variety of hie nnunifitctunse, 
from which we have Delected five ejiecimens for 
engraving, namely, two corbel*, one bracket, a 



mntre-pieee, and a cornice or moulding, all of 
them designed with in in artistic mat*, and 
executed with very considerable sharpocM an<l 
delicacy. Mr. nielufuld manu&cfeura almost 



excl naively for the trade; or, in other word*, 
•upjdiea architects, builders. and decorator* with 
the ornaments required for the edifice* they may 
be erecting ; and. in the present day. then papier- 
niicl-e manufacture* have, in a great measure, 


superseded the uaa of plaster ornaments, and are material* of stone and wood. It* lutrdnaM, dura- 
not unfrequenUy used instead of the more costly bility, and ready assumption of all forms and 




designs; the facility with which it may lie put I its cheapness, are nil nualithw highly deniable in 
together and fixed up ; it* lightness, and. lastly, | a manufacture of thaklnd, and which recommend 


it above every other employed in interior decora- I ing establishment. and havo bail opportunities 
lion. We have, on more than one occasion, of insietctiiig the very extensive variety of otn* 
visited and reported Mr. Rtolefrld's most mtorrnt- | mental productions constantly Uauing from it. 
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IVrhape then! are few brunches of British 
Industrial Art in which greater advance haa 
been made during the part few years than our 



glum manufacturae exhibit : hi quality of mala- 
ria), in form, and in deeigu, the worke of Urn 
prttwut day uuuufmt a decided euperionty over 



thneo of a quarter of a century ago. The three 
(ii . abacs on thia column, manufactured by Mr. 
| Const, of London, bis in tbemeelrea sufficient 



evidence of thia progreea ; the ornamental doaagn 
in the first and second examj lea ia characterised 
by delicacy, and in the third by boldneaa, while 
the form of each respectively ia in good taste. 


From upwards of one hundred specimens of 
Damask Tabi.c Lijcrb and COLOOUD TaHLe 
C urran, manufactured by Mr. BEVtftlbot, of 


lineu floorcloth*, and d inputs of all description* ; 
more titan one half of the good* manufacturix!, 
and thee* chiefly of the finer aorta, are diapoeed 


tion on thia and the two following pogna. Mr. 
Beveridge's manufactory L among the 6r»t, it 
not the meet extensive, in tlie to an ami ite 
neighbourhood, employing about iiftccn hundred 


of in the home market, the remainder being ex- 
iiorted. principally to thu United States. Table 
linen haa greatly benefited by the introduction 
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of the Jacquard loom, which is used fur every 
description uf doth, from the* made expresaiy 
for her MajwAy'c table, to tbe ooarwMt " wbiley- 
hcwn,' destined to oorer l be pute-boerd of some 
American backwoodsman. Sow* idee may be 


! of the present advanced state of the 
suture, wbeu it hi known that for the 
of a tabie-cJiAb and napkin, such as some 
m reurmented on our pages, u much aa 
imlreu pounds are frequently paid. Our 


A CarrtAR and Scabbabd, by Meaen. Wtixw- 
aox and Sox, of London, is a most elegant s|:«*a- 
men of manufacturing art. It is of silver, chased 
and gilt, and is ornamented with one hundred 
and four precious itoues, consisting of emeralds, 


first eamving u front sTaiu Cloth of d&iaask, the centre exhibiting figures of Cupid and Psych* 
wo Ten in an Arabesque pattern, of great bulilooM. This page commences with a Tsblb-Covjoi of 
The second is Also a damask Tablk Cloth. with nrabMque pattern, in various colours ; it is made 
napkins to correspond ; they are of classic design, of silk, cotton, and wooL This is followed by a 


rubiea, turqaoias, jacynths, carbuncles. At, Ac-, 
inserted in arabesque pattern*. The blade is of 
the finest temper ; it combines emboming with 
90 grating, blueing, and gilding, so as to form 
two aletotiona of an highly ornamental pattern. 


tinea damask Tailr-Clota, with napkins to 
correspond ; the border :> Gothic, haring the 
figure* of St George, Bt Andrew, and St Patrick 
in the corner ntoLaa, with St George and the 


Dragoa in th» centre. This pattern is singularly 
beautiful Tub articles ooafrir honour upon tl<e 
manufacturer. They are, wv und«r»tand, |sii»> 
cl pally designed by Mr. Paton, of Dunfermline. 
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Catalogue enppliee euflSeiont proof; thaw of Briket, engraved In eubeequeet pagaa. 
are honourable to Ireland ; the great manufacturing capital of tho island ia, in all 
rcepecta, wortUUv represented ; while tbe andreit renown of “Kray Dunfermline" ia 
uji>rv than sustained by tbe productions of It* looms, which find tlirrir way, common 
or refined, to overy country, and alinoet every district, of tbe civilised world. In eucb 
article* as tlioae under notice, we can bavo no dread of foreign competition ; neither in 
the material, iU fabrication, nor even in tbe decoration to which they have been 
subjected. a hall w« be surjiaseed by the manufacturers of Germany, Belgium, or France. 


the Continent, it ia with exceeding plenum-* we direct atten- 
tion to those which bare been created in England; Mr. 
Wertheimer fat, we underatand, a German, but one w ho is to bo 
regarded aa a British subject. We believe the coming of auch 
men among ua to be the surest way to benefit ounaelrea. 


We resume on tliia page the contributions of Mr. Bevkbiduk, of Dunfermline. 
Tbe find engraving is from a linen dnmaafc Table-Cloth, having nnjAina and doyleya 
to correspond. The pattern introduced ia borrowed frvtn the vine. Tlie next ia* a 
Table Cover, in what tbe manufacturer tonne the French atyle ; it la woven in a 
variety of rich colour*, in wool, ailk, and cotton. It aeema almost unnereMary to add 
that tbe circumscribed «]«ce to which we arc compelled to limit our angravinga. 
detracts somewhat from tlie Itoldneea of the design*. Tliere ia a curioue hiatory 
attached to tbe introduction of this art into Dunfermline from DrutnsJieugh, Dew- 


On tliia column are engravinga from two exquisitely beau- 
tiful C*a* rra. manufactured by Mr, Wg ra U TO. of l^mdon. 
The engraved work on these objects ia of the moat elaliornte 
and delicate description . they nrr adorned with malachite 
and predoua atone*, and are, in every way, worthy of finding 


a home in tbe inoet sumptuous boudoir. Tlie lower one ia 
placed on a euperbly gilt stand, tbe base of which baa also 
malachitea inserted. While so many exquisite work* — 
worthy rivals to tbo bc*t of tlioae which “ tlie great era- 
produced in Germany and Fran or — arv contributed from 


Edinburgh, where it was secretly practised at the beginning of the Ust century. A 
man, named Blake, feigning to bo of weak intellect, found his way into a weaving- 
ahop, and was permitted to amuse himself underneath a loom, where he carefully 
observed the manner in which tbe corria and other feirbi were arranged, and. by the 
aid of a good memory, and some previous knowledge of the general mix-liAiiism of tbe 
loom, be brought away the grand secret, and *'** not long in reducing it to practice. 
In no branch of Art-Manufacture do we perceive such unequivocal signs of advance- 
ment aa iu tlie damask* pruduood of late years in Scotland and in Ireland ; of thia our 
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The Kib»ox pattern* occupying thin column are from Tbo manufacture of PAnER-Micnk into a 
111* lunnu&ctorj of Mr. CL Brat, of Coventry. The groat variety of useful article* of large nee ia 

the result of the efforts made. within a com- 


paratively recent period, by tlm various 
artisans who have devoted their attention Ui 
thin important branch of the industrial arts. 


It is not many yeara since the limits of the I a slight and ornamental character, mch as 
trade were circumscribed to a tea- tray, but ladies' work table* or boxsa, but of a mwo mib- 
now we find articles of furniture, not ouly of | atonlial kind, in chair* and sofas fur the draw- 


funnor of tbs tan designs lias a quaint yet eluant 


border, and the centre shows two light and graceful 
ualterus. The Utter contains a greater variety of 
beautiful subject, disposed in a highly effective manner. 


ing-room. or the entire casings of pianofortes. 
All such example* of the variety and eompre- 
honsive nature of papi^- mdcAe works are ex- 


hibited by Memo. Jknxexs & BRTR1DCK, of 
London ami Birmingham, and our (ague 
testify to their beauty. The** manufactures* 
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have earned a reputation by their unoo rigg 
endeavour* to improve the character of auoh 
productions. - a refutation which is certainly well 
dmervod, and which will be in crc se w l by their con- 
tributions to theOreat Exhibition. Wecoinracnoe 
our aoricti of illustrations with an I*X*TAXD, <le- 
signed by H. MCaithy, a sculptor of great ability. 
r in oxidised silver ; tlie entire 


the nniinaU being in oxi 
surface of the inkstand la black, and the bane 
upon which the stag stands is Ingeniously de- 
signed for an envelopebot. We follow with 
tho rooet novel and bountiful of tba serial of 
these manufacturers’ works. The “Victoria 
sc. i a* Cot, dwfoned hr Mr. J. Boll, the eminent 
sculpt- >r The body of the col i» nautilueehaped 
it ie of a dark tint, upon which is richly utnbla- 
goued llm rose, ingbUdudc, and poppy. The 
flowers of the Victoria nyt'a decorate the bare. 


The EU»nniA!< 
sn of the tucccas 


lifted for uao as required. 
Cbair '» a favourable spoci 


ly carries ont his conceptions in any mnte- 
however discouraging It may appear in the 
outset. The peculiur character of decoration 
embraced by this style hss been effectually pro- 
trrvad, but it has been rendered very light nnd 
elegant by tike jwrfncatod wurk. and the colour 
lug and gildmg . which adorn H» It is mnarkably 
firm and strung, but the ornamentation prevents 
it from appt wring heavy. Of a totally different 
character U our second CllAin, in which llglit- 
ncse and grnccfulnere of contour have been 
entirely considered, and are well carried out. 
It Is termed the “ L*g<re Cliair," and has been 
provisionally registered by its makers, who seem 


»t>Ui may attend tl» mamt&etmer »ho 6u- ] to tie a»fare of lu claim to I-ipulnrity. Chit 


and gracefully curl over the cot as supports for 
tlse curtain. The entire fittings are sumptuous 
in character, but iu the beat possible taste. Our 
noil example cxbihita a very novel and graceful 
adjunct t<k the boudoir, In tbs T-imsTAai.*, 
also designed by Mr J. Ml ; it b, perhaps, one 
of the most original conceptions contributed by 
the manufacturers whose works we are deecrib- 
ing. The floriated decoration which covers its 
■urfreo is oaatcru in character. poswming all ita 
elaboration of form, and all ita vivid beauty of 
oolour, the effect of the whole being gorgeous in 
tli# extreme, but not by any means offensively 
gaudy, a qualification that is not always duly 
considered, though it always should be. In works 
of this class. An improvement is effected by 
constructing the shaft of the table in the style 
of a telescope, and allowing each part to bo 


second group comprises a Vaax. originally do- | Inlaid with mother of pearl and elding on a pink 
signed fcr tlie late Princess Sophia, it is richly , ground. Tbs ladies' Woiut-TaaiJi is d*«oret*d 
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in the some taste. and is of very novel form. 
The PomxiaN Flow e* Star i> is a graceful and 
elegant ornament to the drawing room. Tbe 
Wk[TINO-Dl»E seem in the foreground in inlaid 
with imitative gems by tbe patented process, 
employed exclusively by this establishment with 
the happiest effect. Tbe small Crochet Box 


beside it in ornamented with a chunk baa relief, 
electro-silvered by Elkingtoo, tbe subject being 
tbe story of Nlobs. Our last engraving show* 
a group of Thats, tho obi staple branch of the 
trade, which are deeignod with freedom and 
decorated with good taste ; wo give an example 
of the simplest as well as the most fanc i f ul. 


that we may fairly represent those works. Tbe 
centre one was made for the Duchess of Suther- 
land ; its shape was exprendy designed to admit 
tbe tee urn nearer to the dispenser* of " the cup 
which cheer* but not inebriates tbe tray to 
tbe left ia richly inlm-1 with patent pearl 
oraamenta ; tbe design of the other is plainer. 


Mr. O. W Adams, of London, exhibits nume- I more than ordinary excellence in design. We I tho way, lie is also tbe manufacturer, a Debsebt 
rous objects of irilver, and ttlver-gitt plate, of | have selected from his contributions, of which, by | Fork and Spoor, and two DtastEirr Souas 


F.art.ra Tli* pattern* of tlie former are remark I ornamentation in tlietn, but what there is, shows I elaborate in tbsir dmugn, in which the vine and 
able for tlwir simple elegance ; there is little | tbe hurt taste. The Utter are richer and more | hop plants, with their respective foliage, are 


brought in most effectively, The works of our I during tbe last few years : they have certainly I and the demand for the beautiful, in all matter* 
■ilveramitha undoubtedly exhibit greet progress kept pace with the increasing taste of the age 1 connected with the chief manufacturing arts. 
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ornamented Pistol, mad* by M. Max- 
Dam, of that city ; it is certainly u 6 no 
• BWH-iiii.cn of cUixmUo engraved work 


Li%«, ftir many years famous for it# irar.uf.ic 
lory of liroanna, show* wall in tho grant Exhi 
bitjoa. We engrave bore a moat elegantly 


m we remember to bare aero so applied. Tl 
design of tbo decoration U la the Kt>mAi>m<]i 
style, aad U displayed with considerable taste. 


X. GrruTS, of Louvain, wbo has been 
extensively employed by the Belgian 
government in decorating the town-Tud) 
of that city with statuary, and the stall* 


of the Cathedral of Antwerp with grou|« of 
wood-oarring, cootritatea a group of angel*, 
carrying tbo slaughtered innocents of Hsrod'i 
rnaam exe heavenward, and comforting on un- 


The three Wircillg the back* of which we 
engrave on this column, arc manufactured by 
Mr. W. If. ^ACKtON, of Clerkenwell; they are 


elegantly designed and elaborately engraved. 


uodoietnnd, several linfeirtout ioijirorwnenU. 

fortunate mother. It is executed in light wool, 
and expnasew a duvet and jwwtie idtw *tnl"“li"d 
in the taste of the medieval artt«U who flourished 
| in the Luw Cou&trww in tbo fifteenth and six 

i tmmtli centuries ; iodeod, the eminent sculpt** 
lias been singularly happy in ustching the stylo 
and spirit exhibited in works id that period. but . 

| in a great degree relimag upon til* school. | 
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and fiowere In needlework. The date, 1851, ia 
encircled by the roee, thistle, and shamrock. 
Tbs straight line* of the border are embroidered 
In gold, and workod upon a fioo dear net, for 


which Mr. tlrling long ago obtained a patent. 
The design far this Scarf was. we believe, made 
expreealy for the manufacturer Ire Mfta Gann, a 
clever pupil of tho Government School of Design. 


Mil Uouno. of London, for many years well 
known aa an extensive manufacturer of Lace, coo 
tribute* a white Lack Scarf, in imitation of 
Bruaeele point, ornamented with British plant* 


The CLARRisrro and Tra-servicr arc contri- 


buted br Mr. Dodd, of London, whnoa taste and 
knowledge in the art of dreiira nre, if we mistake 

not, tho results of considerable artistic experienen, 
which is abundantly manifested in tlie objects 
before ua. Theso are manufactured of silver, 
richly c baaed : a aerioa of medallions. Illustrative 


of different subjects, oocupiea the body of each, 
and the space* between them are filled in with 

enrichments, elaborately executed When wo 
compare such forms and ornaments as theso 
with the works of half a century tack, there can 
be but one opinion aa to the progress made. 
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Some rich end elaborate corvine will be seen 
in the StnxnoABDy manufactured by Horn 
Tnou-ora k So jib, of London. There u con- 


form the f none- work of the glass, while the whole 
of the carving ehowe grvat eleganoe of dtneijra 
united with exceeding delicacy in the manlp-.ila- 


■idamble novelty of deeigo in the pillar* that [ tjoo ; it hee been executed at a very large ooet. 


From numerous specimens of engraved and I London, we have selected several and funned 
out Glam, contributed by Mr. W. Bailor, of | them into a group, which will exhibit their 



various forma and ornaments to great advantage. I Tlte pattern* ore cut with extreme niinuteown. 


Una column ia devoted to a series of Vasin, 
executed in white terra-cotta, by Muean. Dorb- 



rox t Wait, of Lambeth, whoee attention haa 
only recently boon directed to objocte of an 



artistic character; those we have engraved may 
be regarded as * prelude to further euccete, 




which increased experience must insure. The 
use of terra-cotta, or of artificial atone, ae applied 


to objects of art and of decoration, ia by no 
moans new in this country, although such appli- 


cation has boon of late very limited. Half a 
century since, it was carried on to a great extent 
by Massra. Cowdo. of Lambeth. 
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The SCTrrNTlX* MAnm.K Worms, established at 
Penmncu, In Cornwall, contribute many example* 
of tlitt beautiful material. We select a few speci- 
mens mom illustrative of form than of colour. 


Two of the richly decorated and admirably I These gentlemen are foremost among the best 
constructed Kire-oraTE* of Mewra. Hoolb 4 [ tinuiufncturers of the kingdom ; their cstablUb- 
ItonsoN of Sheffield, arc intriHluced o« this Mg*; ment lias been long celebrated, not only for its 
other of their product*)!** will appear eUealveia. largo esteut but for the admirable skill of iu 



the latter being the most striking recommenda- 
tion those works peases*. The Mender Vase at 
the ho*d of our page, the Fowt in the centre. 



ami the Vabb at the Imse, are all beautiful, and 
are ootMMlenibly enhanced by the variegnUd 
colours which pervade the marble. The geolo- 



gical richm of our own land are. in very many 
instances, well displayed throughout tbo British 
deportments of tbo Exhibition, and strongly 
testify to their value and beauty. 



productions, and their contributions cannot fail grace and elegance to the fireside ; and they 
to attract very general attention. They were nave taken especial care to obtain all the sdvan- 
among the first to introduce that happy mingling tug** which can be derived frmn the nroper 
of brum and ormolu with iron, which, under application of art to their purposes, employing 
judicious management, is so effective in giving thoroughly educated artists in the superintend- 



ence of their works. In this clam of manufac- 
ture England stands preeminent ; regard being 
had, however, to the fact that the English fire- 


grate is comparatively unknown upon the conti- 
nent, and that consequently none of its fabricimta 
have attempted to enter into competition with us. 
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Tbe art of glaaspaiutbg ia carried on b | England principally at Birmingham and at New- A group of the Vttonr and CHILD. by M. 

Yasdeh Haocs. a Belgian sculptor settled in 
London, will remind those who have studied 
ecclesiastical sculptures of some of three classical 


castle upon Tyne; each of these towns boosts of 
poase'Mcng extensive establishments for thaw 
beautiful production*. and each is a formidable 
rival to the other. The Ii.i.c wxatkd Wixdow 
U fnan the manufactory of Mr. Oimox, of Xew- 
nisth' on-Tym* , its ornamentation ia derived 
from tlic early Nomuui stjle , fillets of ruby and 
green, interlacing on a stone-coloured grouinl. 
form geometrical comportments ; b tbe top one 
ia the cross, and in the centre of tbe others ore 


and well-modelled compositions. It is vory 
. .v . . "ymnietrical in its proportion*, and tbo drapery 

>' f Hdl »“* U amt.*™! hub; M,1„. ,Ut Jir2 

design resulting in trace *7 ^ with elaborate grace and iimnou to the principal figure 
onuuiiMit, w worked m block outline relieved 1 6 

by diadnw ; tbo border ia in enamel on a blue 
ground. Tli is window will be much admiral for 
its gorgeous, yet simple and unpretending effect. 


! cutler* of fl ml out competed then with tho*e 
»f Msdriil, Toledo, and Damascus, to |-ra:lu«> 
the moat elegant example* of thwr workmanship, 
many of which are still preoervod. Even tl*> 
Tbe deairv to posseas decorated weapons of introduction of gunpowder only changed tlie 
offence and defence belongs not to our age ; b application of their art from armour and aword* 
tbe day* of chivalry, tbe knight and the warrior to guns of every nw and description. The 
were accustomed to encase themeelvn b steel Gt/xJinxK here engraved w l»y M. Touiabt. of 
and iron, '* curiously wrought, ” and felt almost Lsfge. It is very elaborately carved and inlaid 
os much pride in the ornaments as in the temper with gold, silver, and pi at i tut, b the enriched 
of their good swords. The armourers and aword- style of the tune of Louis tlie Fourteenth. 
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A very beautiful example of wood carving i» 
exhibit'd iu a Menu tier by M. Kneciit, of Paris. 1U 
diameter in well adapted to the style usually followed 
in occln«)a«ticu] I'lnicturw, being so amusement of 
the vine in Gothic forms ; Ute centre shows the " Vitkin 
and Child," Use furtuer trailing ou the serpent. 


The grout i — the Fortune teller— La con- 
tributed by Professor WictLMANN. of Berlin, a 
sculptor of etnineut rank in Germany. He is 
an artist a ho especially studies grace; his 
works exhibit exceeding refinement, yet in 
combination with rigid adherence to trutli. 
This work he has executed iu marble ; it wus 
designed exprewdy for the Exhibition. The 
intention of the sculptor is to tell the story of 
a young girl “ sparing" the fortune of another. 


Tlte work is happily conceived, and wrought 
with the highest finish. During our visit to 
Germany in 1 SSO, in the atelier of M. Wick- 
maun, we bad the pleasure to examine many 
other fine examples of the admirable artist's 
genius, and it will be our privilege to engrave 
some of them hereafter fur the Art Jrrunxat. 
With that view we have received copies from 
the sculptor, whom we shall hope thus to 
make better known than he is in England. 


A Priker sculptured iu wood, by M. Liknard. of party have just come on the Uir of tho wild I dewign is very spirited, the figure* are grouped 
Paris, represents a hoar hunt in the oldest tiiun ; the animal, and are prejiaring to attack him. The | with much pictorial effect, and tlie work 
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TIi* gr*at iuipeov«.m*>nU made of lw« in all 
the appointment* of “an Englishman'* nntsidn." 
am vi«ibUi to the Inast ebeervaith Stove* of all 
kuwU anil forma, f.nulmi of tho moat fanciful 
■h-aigus, Mid enrichment* of the iuo«t classical 
description, har« boon freely used in their deco- 
ration. Wo hero present a specimen of (food 
taste in Flax lao.vt, the original* of our group 


i wing the work of Me»»ra H. A W. Tlkxkh. of 
Sheffield. who hare adopted a stylo of decoration 
which give* a *ufficwnt amount of unuuucut, 
without detracting from the rigid utilitarian 
|>riucipi«, ao nec--«»ry in {inducing work* of 
this cImm*, mid which ought etvr to Ui home 
strictly ill raweuibmuee by die daaigiicr. 


W« present two groitfa of tho work* of dimor-tabl* The t«* and coflee-poU, with the 
M"t»r«. nnoaDMlAD & Atkix, manufacturer* of i . rnam-jug and augar-lswia ra nut*, exhibit a 
direr and plated goods, of Sheffield . they «in- I happy rendering vt f»nw with which wo am in 
brace some very good example* of Decorative some d.-give familiar. but with ornament* piva- 
Art applied to ufject* of ordinary use, or to those tenting the charm of novelty. In the aerie* of 
which form the ornamental adjunct* to die ill uatratioua which occupy our Catalogue, a large 


nuub r of limagn* will apiaur, that have been , *u anxiety to leave a beaten track. Our larger 
executed InAb in clay and metal, to give variety . group contain* llowvr-tUnda, a cako-Uwkot, a 
to the Uuaktaat service, aiul unat uf tlieiu prove | claret-jug, and a bottlv-staud. all of good dtwigu. 


We fill this j-agu with a Fa 5 rum to which dm for Mr. W. S. Durton, of [aualou. litlier works 
luanufactuni* have given the name of die •• siutlc > uf Hours Juloun. fur which we umld nut arrange 
fender," mode by Hours. J uuti>.\ A C’u. Sheffield, | in thi* division, will aj jmar iu subsequent jmgea. 
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cutting the surface away into the various form* | required, aiul Inlaying It wltL gold and eilvwr j 


execution and sterling goodnem of materia], we 
believe our own workmen to be aa unrivalled in 
thin aa in other branches of Induatrial Aft. 
Tliere cannot, however, be a doubt that be may 
•till learn the other qualification* from hi* con- 
tinental neighbour, which, wlwn be ha* achieved, 
may make him regardless of dongnrou* rivalry. 


the variety of tint obtained by thl* mean* it very pleasing; tbs Sirrn.D t* alao similarly enrich od. 


and give the reeult to the world in a free un- 
trammelled spirit The demand fur novelty in 
■uch article* a* these la incessant, and we are 
■ure tliat the workman who can beet supply that 


demand in a really original as well oa tasteful 
manner, will surety meet hia reward. The con- 
tinental manufacturer has hitherto had the Urgent 
share of merit awarded to him for design, but for 


wholesome novelty about th«*o designs, which 
tends to stnmgtlMfU the well-grounded belief 
that the manufacturer in brooches in about to 
leave die beaten track, and to study for lumaelt 


Thin Ccr, by M. FaiXOtaK, of 
is of iron ; the ornament 


upon it is of tlws wort delicate and 
fanciful kind, and ia produced by 
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The china wjrks of Maun CifAMUEiiLilX. of 
Worcester, will upLol.1 tho reputation of the 
lojig-eetablubed " uoyal Poroelain Works,” — an 
in I u« trial foundation which belongs to tlie his- 



tory of English cvnuuic manufoetuivs, and winch 
him tiiAiri«li«»l for ui-.ro thou * oeutury in “tho 
faithful city" of its location. It would be diffi- 
cult, in tho | rueesit day, for now manufacturer* 



to obtain tho Min* amount of refo t which 
alUdmd ihHtlf to nome of ** tho old houses " in 
by Kono tiiiw» ; h fuct which tuny lie accounted 
fur in the .pndily of thu e.Kii|».-tilji>-n everywhere 



around them. Achieving a celebrity so long 
•nice. the M»w*m CbiunU-rUui have retained it 
hi tlio specimens tl*oy now contribute to uur 
Industrial CungreM in l!y<U Park, inasmuch as 



they are elegant in form, and Uuulif il it] deo*- | colours which enrich them. The Vests are 
ration. Uur cute will give foitlif.il i.Uua of RMisnlly uf good form, an- 1 | resent much 
their am/oara, although they enn but hint at tin) ' variety. Tlwi nr. i ton Cera and Wum Fnoo.v 



at the If- i-l of our jwg5 are of aati.|ui> simplicity, I an open honcyoomb jmtteni. giving them great 
ai , |>r , >pri ,, telv decorated urith scriptural tcenus, Julicucy na-1 richness. The name style of en- 
tuwr general surface beinj eutirvly covered with | ricbme-nt boa bwn adopted in the articles form- 


ing another of our groups, the ScKXf-BorrtJt I believe, peculiar to UiU onUblwbiuent ; we are 
Is. ng an exwedinidT graceful and elegant adjunct | not aware that examples of its peculiar cliaiuo- 
to tlie boudoir. The honeycomb pattern is. wo j ter bate bwai produced elsewhere. Tim oberrrer 



will not foil to note tho excellence of the jaunting I They have, indeed, always aimed at superiority 
in uuuiy of the article* contributed by this nnu. | in this department. Altogether, we can ns. ml 
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which liuve a brilliant effect in tbe variously 
coloured glum of which they are mail*. This glam 
inoeaic u coining into fashion for ornamenting 
(irv-pliu.ee Iii drawingroom, ami for «Uo>rutiTo 
ohjccta kn large holla, fir which it w*ws to be 
adapted, and wlwrv tlw colour* are introduced 
with judgment, the work U vert- beautiful. 


Mil WooDwirr, of Bukewoll in Derbydiire. U'e n^rnt udenmtb Ike centn of a Oovx- I luoiudonuufl an effect in artldoe of tlio klu<L It 
cmilnbutuB wmio Tables constructed of the tuhfate. which exhibits considerable irujrove- I m the work of n luuid-lixitn wearer, •fmuii 

nxrnt over the ordinary style adopted with hi , Lvdwoutu, of Bolton. Thu peculiar doKriptinu 


Tanuc, bo tli rvuiurkable for simplicity and taate. 


A Ta hit- T or executed in gloaa moaaic by 
Blr. lb Stktexs, of Pimlico, ia an example of the 
artist's ingenuity in adapting hia materials to 
the compteiticm of a good design, and of hia 
patient industry in perfecting bis work. Mr. 
Stevens exhibits set end objects of a similar 
charm: ter, heraldic design*, pedestals, Ac., all of 

M 


•para of the county, in Moaaic. We engrave a 
Vaee id black marble, and the border of n CHEafr 


of Inal cover, called couule-ipane >,frvui rouWit- 
fiui>U) is not now uuule extensively. except of a 
very low quality ; it is of the im»! durable kind, 
but luw been supplanted by ymillt, ou which the 

f intern is producoil by the Juo|unnl loom. Thu 
nots or loop* which form the pattern engraved 


are pulled up by the hand witli u small steel 
instrument, similar to n sboemaker'a awl. This 
operation lias been pcrfonueil on this counter- 
pane no fewer than 8(4,800 time*. Tlio article 
ia creditable to the industry of on ingenious 
workman ; and aa such we bare engraved it 
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be fixed by any plumber conversant with such 
work. TVy require neither wood nor brick- 
work about theta. but simply to hare tbo supply 


the aum time, too greatly tax the buyer. Thnre 
U a* groat a merit iu this n* in the production 
of article* of higher elaboration, produced, a* 


which nil who have studied Classic Art are auffi 
eiently familiar, Tbo principal piece* of a 1 itjniKii- 
stRVicE, which All another of our columns, are 


THE IMH STliY Or A X NATIONS 


The two page* which follow, contain the con 
tribution* In Powcrt-AW and K.virrut.vn mu: of | 
Mr. .fonv HttwwAT, of Cauldron Place. Stafford 
all ir« Potn-ruea. They exhibit Multiplex of the 
useful rather thnn the ornamental; Mr. Kidg 
way’* attention having been more especially 


and discharge pipes Attached, and to be screwed they generally are, at priori which confine them 


down to the tkn>r." Hut it will lie perceive*! that ' exclusively to the rich. We have alwayo fully 
‘ ‘ ' ' “ .. • « appreciated the value of decorative Art, and. 


although tli# UMtfulncw* of those article* Ilk* 
two the primary ennudoretion, their elegance 
lia* alai Ihhiu properly cared ior, and they are 
really graceful addition* to the drmaug-r <» on. 
font of the trouble attc-ndaut ua the use of llie 
oriliuary ewer and basin. Another novelty 


sometimes, had to deplore the want of a judi- 
cious acquaintance therewith iu our inanu- 
fhetorie* ; yet, while we ore willing to bestow 


directed to improvement* in the form* and 
definition of object* which are the wont* of 
every day- The establishment of Mr. Ridgwwy 
is one of tlw largest, and among the best con- 
ductml, of the many factorio* of Staffordshire ; 
and there is no manufacturer who boa obtained 
higher reputation for th« excellence of the tnnU- 
nal~ employed Tin* work* exhibited by hint ' 
will demand consideration on this ground. We 
first engrave two of several “ Fountain Hand- 
baain* " -object* which Mr. Kidgwnv devised in 
order to meet a suggestion of Uie Board of 
Health, for a frequent and easy supply of pure 
water, and facilities far the rapid disposal of 
water that ha* been used. " Tbeoc veasvU may 


appears on our juure. a Stair-ram., also made in 
earthenware, and suscefdible of much that is 
ornamental in |uinting and gilding : there Is a 
lightness and an elegyuire iu this object, not with- 
out a peculinr value, when used appnqwiatoly, for 
terrace*, Ac. The large grain did innate* a 
graceful Tea-skrvick. remarkable for it* sim- 
plicity, The amount of decoration i* but small, 
Imt it is good of it* kind, And a* symmetry of 
contour bo* chiefly oo ad dared. as well as that 

reeotnmen didd e quality, economy, we cannot 
but think it ba* claims to attention on these 
Ixtul*. We must be understood, in romcinstoncea, 
to be doing what we trust tbo public may 
also do, when we award due merit to all iranu- 
fikcturera who endeavour to improve ordinary 
articles of domestic use. while they do not, at 


commendation, when dowved, on the ornamental 
articles wliicb now me«t tbo eye ui every turn, 
•ml testify to thn enlarged Acquaintance of our 
niechanuul designers with ill* leading principles 
of elegance, we lire not the Ira* prepared to give 
| the mood of jiraise to the siuiph-, th« tasteful, 
and the economic works, which are to render plea- 
: sure ax well ns service to the humbler clamm. 
We also frequently nee, with mtiafartion, a simple 
treatment adopted even for expensive works ; it 
is not elaborate iu of ornament wliich makes 
elegance, or give* dignity to design, n fiict witli 
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with good effect on old Delft ware, and occasionally appeared a* a centre f ir the dinner, 
table. It it mncetitilde of bright uneven of colour, tlie boldness of it* surface ns well 
aft their -iinixioniu angularity. affording full scoj*.; for tin*. Our aeennd example is 
inure classic In it* outliim, aiul elegant hi iu proportion ; Horn! ornament U sparingly 


equally remarkable for the simplicity with which they are 
dotigmxl. The nmnnuint upon them is of the must un- 
pr*t*nding hind, and all the better for its unobtrud venom. 
It cori«i*ta entirely of a few simple strolls anti fanciful leaven. 


which furiu the l»itdle* or rocin.de tlus Wo * of the various 
urttch*- upon which Un-y are introduced. The ground form 
of each article U wdl preserved, und its elegnnee enhanced 
by tlm contrast afforded iu the onunuoit tltus sjwiiugly in 


trodnml: iuid the reeult m exocwdingly aatiafhctnry. The 
FocxTalxa are of a more ambitious diameter, aiul they may 
also b* oooaklaml as uovelUm. The purity of wcll-gUsetl 
pottery gin* tt a peculiar applicability t>v such a puipoae, uml 


introduce d mi its surface, and it* general effort U that of chaste simplicity. It will 
at one* b* apparent that there i* a dechlod " opening " fur Midi a branch uf pottery- 
manufacture ; one that will much mid to the reputation of the StuiTonlshire manu- 
facturer if tost* Ik* properly directed ; ami one tli.it will b* welcomed hi the jn-oumt 
ilay, when so much U r**i|ulml and puttxmised by persona of refinement ; we trust 


tlie happy manner in which it* surface might be rendered 
ugreewlile to tine eyo. by tli* ikeuration *o readily placed on 
it, sltould give it a claim to th* attention of Mm» of tiuite. 
Flowvw and foliage, or tint* of varied hue, might give variety 


and beauty to such decorative adjunct* to the garden, of 
wliich nunc of the generully-ussd materials are equally 
I susceptible : ami tlie “coolness " of their spptnmnce, a par 
licuUrly acorj»table quality in those aauson* when garden* 
and fountains an? specially agreeable, is also considerably 
enhanced, when furnwd of {Mirceluitt. Tlie upper fountain 
of the two which we engrave, in dsnagtiod in tlie l**t* .if the 
seventeenth century. ami U, therefore, to let cuiishU-rw) as a 
type of a peculiar style, which wo* sometimes iutmducMl 


the "6tne»»" of articles for the lucalitie* to which they arc to b* devoted mnv l*i 
more carefully studied than has been our wont in years gone by ; this object, 
which should be scrupulously considered and provided for by the manufacturer, 
would achieve entire KncueOL Mr, Kidgway is an extensive as well os a valuable 
contributor to tb« LxlubiUoii, ns they who know his establishment might have exjiected. 
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fore, stamped anon it round a circle, on which np|«ar the twelve of 
the kiwImc ; in the centre, a floral group, cvtn|in«e« the crocus of spring, 
the rvee of summer. the ripe com of autumn, ami tlw holly of Christina*. 


purely ideal, and intended to »how tliat portrait sculpture may be *o 
treated a* to contain a* much fancy aa works that are entirely in- 
ventive. Mr. Weeks bolds high and deoermd rank among tiriUth ecu 1 1 don. 


A llot>K<x>VER, manufactured by Mr. LmoBTOS. of I«ofldon. frr.m a draw 
iiair hy hi* son, »« worthy of o'luiiM'iidatinii It an* dmignod for an edition 
of Tliuiuion'a '"Soao iiv»." the four groat division* of the year tue, them- 


Tnr. Glut, wmi a Hoot* i* a charming little figure, Midptun-d 
in mnrble. by Mr. WtUs, of l^mdun. The statin- aUml* about four 
feet high. luid v« the j«-rtroit of a young lady ; but the coinpo«iU»n is 


We introduce on this |«ige one of the Hi UUo Ns j and Coventry; the <lr*ign i* graceful nnd I proof* of our progress in competition with our 
contributed by Messrs. Cox k Co., of London J effective, and may be accepted os one of the more advanced neighbours of the continent, 
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difference being that Uie Utter are composed of | Mourn. Templeton's manufacture are entirely ] oatablUhrnoo'. We need nmrocly remark fl at 
separate " tults ” tied in by the hand, while , woven, a process* which originated in their ! tlie softness, beauty, and richness of these faln-ica 


are all that the tuuet luxurious can desire. The 
first of our eugravings whiMli a tuost elaborate 


pattern of floriated ornament; that r.f ths other 
couaiata of flowm and scroll werk, in l»uia 
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fiao-simile* of ancient onca. The first and wcond 
of our cut* arc copied from originals of tW 


also tlic front of a shoe in vulcanised india-rubber, 
upon which a rich pattern is imprinted in gold : 


Mr. J. SrARKES Hall, of London, exhibit* 
many improvements in modern Bouts and Sitors. 
together with a curious scries of well executed 


The bronco manufactory of M. VrTTUX, of sitsly wrought claaniad design*. The latter 
Pari*, supplies the QRODP or Va&ES and the forms the ovtitre-pieoe to a candelabrum ; the 
Clock engraved below. The former are modelled figures ore of brouxe, the ornament* and dial of 
after the best antiques, niwnting greet beauty plain gold, the bnnd* *i>d indices of burnished 
of outline, ami are Mubellwbed with witussiqui- gold. The bolduoe* and breadth of the cornpo- 


fonrtoenth century ; the third is a fac simile of j 
tini late Due lie«< of York's shoo, which so* re- nation are strikingly apparent : them is an entjn; { base of the dock serves rw a pedeetal to a well- 

absence of everything approaching to petitesae in modelled figure of Michel Angela The wliule 
its details the iiitn>lu<-li<in of whidi would have I is placed on a stand of black uiarbk, of mix- 
numnl the noble simplicity of the design. The agonal form. At ths establishment of M. Vittus 


and a imxlel dipjier of perforated leathor, show- 
ing blue silk beneath the ornament decorated 
with tambour stitching and lace rosflttes. 


are produce! some of the largest bronre works 
made in Puri*, a* well as the more delknto and 
dUhwmt o objects fur merely ornamental pur 


pneea. Among these. we saw a few mouths since 
a Large number of fine statuettes, and a hfeaise 
figure of a dead Christ, from th« model of Priault. 


markable for it* smallness. His modem im 
provemeut* exhibit an ingenious adaptation of 

Hoiiibm lace to lad Lea' shoes ; we SC grave a 
slipper of blue satin thus decorated for the 'dueeu : 
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TLo engraving that oununenose this pego is a 
portion of *Tablje -to vm.'i'wiicix*! b j Mr. Uruner. 
(of high reputation as a designer,! hud executed 
by Mux PtiBCUX sod lier assistants, in silks sod 
wools. The pattern, in all its varied ouinpart- 


nwsits, is very beautiful, full of subject, yet clear, 
distinct, sad carried out with a definite purpose ; 
there is do portion of it which may not be made 
suggestive to a variety of manufactures. The 
execution of the tapestry by Mrs, Purcell is most 


perfect; this, however, might bs looked for In 
one who, we believe, was trained In Uie school of 
the Iste Miss Linwood, whose exhibition of 
needlework was. it will be remembered, for many 
yean, among the popular sights of the metropolis 




that succeed are beautifully itoorated with various I place. The other objects are a Waterearaftand I scarcely ever remember to have m glast more 
devices, tu which the water-lily takes a |«romuient Tumbler, adonietl with the fuachia plaut. We I exijuiaitcly engraved tbsa in theee spocuneaia. 
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The group of Cent) and the Nrum ia by with urndi ajrtwtlc fooling. The Nymph aooino 
Mr. Tttavrr, of i^indiui, ono of th« moat rising to bo persuading the boy to direct hie ehaft to* 
sculptors of tli« Knglish school ; the subject ie | wards a certain object, which Cupid appears averse 
treated with considerable originality a* well m | to do ; it ia cvideutlv a matter for consideration. 


The design* for Pnuw Wool-work which fill 
the present column ara exhibited by Mr. Andrew 
Hall, of Manchester, end are constructed on an 
improved plan, which place* the outline on the 
canvas or foundation to be worked, together 
with many of the ooloure indicated in their 


plncca; only leaving it to the worker to increase 
the number of elude* by which the requisite 
softness will bo produced. Dy this menus the 
couataut necessity for counting tbe threads is 
obviated, erron iu counting are avoided, aud the 


sight ia lose taxed. The interlaced pattcrua we 1 
select arc simple and good in dtwign ; the elipiier 
is decorated with ivy leave* null b-rw*. and is 
. , novel and effective. Tbe but* for embroidery 

Thu tlint«ir>rcocr*ns which air next introduced I manufactory is at Birmingham, and is enmuu on ^as ranked high amongst the elegant arte of 
are front Mr. SuMMKRriKU), of Loudon, whoec | under tbe name of Lloyd A Suininorfleld. These 


refined life in past npw, uud modern exrwriuoco 
tcacliw us that it still maintains it* position , it 
well becomes tbe manufacturer therefore to 
devote hie attention to Uu» widoly-eprmd taste, 
objects an: of the purest cut crystal, ornamented being in very bold relief, bring out tbe colour and endeavour to ebviate any tendency to com- 
with much novelty of design, the forum whereof I of the glass in au exceedingly brilliaut style. mow-placo imbecility of desigu in ita pursuit. 
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SBErnej.D haa boro long famous for it* mann 
factur* of cutlery, and tbo improvement exhibited 
In all it* various brunches of the trade we hare 
already bad occasion to note. Mr. G. WiLIMmoJi, 
one of it* best ScixujKo-MAKfiB, bn* contribute*! 
kicw specimen* of bin own peculiar art which 


To tho contribution* of Momxw. Fhtii**, of 
London, wo shall endeavour to do justico in 
othor page* of our catalogue. They consist of 
hardware, and comprise the ordinary production* 


fully hear out tho dn**rr«l reputation of that 
ctiterpriwnR town, Tha ft rat on our pafpi lua been 
manufactured by him for tho “ Indian Su*d Cutu- 
pany,’ and b of much delicacy nnd elrgauce of 
dewgn. The group which follows peonmu groat 
novelty of form ; the Bowing curvaa of the handle, 


of tha trade,— of excellent design and manufac- 
ture. We occupy part of tho Bret column of 
thl* page with a few of the minor articles of Uii« 


firm : an I nos K sock kb, tho h«nda of Finn lacont, 
«uid tbmn metal BkuhTCLU. It is scarce Jy 
DWxaoM y to uy that if our selections were uot thu* 


with a large jwir of «i»nru, which al*o have 
the charm of novelty.” Sheffield, in (hit 
brunch of Industrial Art, ha* mainUinod (to 
supremacy, and drifted the world, for more than 


a* a coat-ofarms to tide purpose. The arms, 
aupiwrtors, erect, and motto of the Cavendish 
family are made to do duty in this way without 
any djingreeable rueult. We conclude our smew 


a oeutury. We have no fear of ibi loam; the cuted deaigna. Mr. Wilkliuwn has not only 
rank it has obtained. During * recent vwt, we studied to improve the form* of object* of * 
were offered, by one manufacturer of *<***•>«*, comparatively costly character ; he has Tory 
the ukmem to examine no fewer than 7b00 exo- essentially improved the commonest article* of 


limit*), wo should bo able to afford a far mom 
adequate idea of ti*cir works ; tliey add coiwldw- 
ably to the exhibition of llntub Industrial Art. 


his produc*, *• Os to make than mom oonvoowmt 
oa well os more cJvguiL This advance is espe- 


cially »howt» by comparing the tailor's shears of I especially the acuaoia cwatructod with a very 
hi* m a n u fi acture with Ukm in ordinary use, ami atauple aprmg, so as to open and doe* with facility. 
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From a Txriety of fine Scrurt'kU exhibited by Mr. Thokx*, of London, 
ire bare selected fire examples. to show kin diversified talent nail twite in 
thoae objects to which tlii* broach of the fine arte w unwt generally applied. 
Mr. Thotnon ban fur a scow of years been nigged under Mr. Barry, in 



model bag the ornamental detail* of the New Palace of tVeatnumitcr, an«l 
in oculpturuu.' wreral of the with which it in already decorated, 

and other* which are dentine*! hereafter U> find a place in that magnificent 
edifice. HU labours in thia important and arduous undertaking have been 


unwearied, and hit nucceaa haa kept pace with hi* exertion*. Many of the 



Rrwtocnaic manaiom throughout thin country can alto teetify to the varied 
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style of Italian ornament. The ante uf this uintm- | meat. which in mode of tlw beautiful Amboyna i wood, was manufactured by Mr. Mocant, of London. 


cliarectec of bl* natural and acquired endow- 
tuenU oil an architect, sculptor. decorator, and 
dreigner, in all of which profawians ho iccnu 


equally at homo. Thn first group we hare bar* 
rugrevtd ih untitled Cnsurr, it w intended fur 
|ert of a monumental group ; the treatment of 
the subject i» moat artistic, and the sentiment 
conveyed is perfectly in unison with the title. 
By the aide of this is an engraving of a bronze 
figure from Hbakwjienre’B “ Tempest," ARIEL 
mrectIng THE Storm ; Mr. Thomas's conception 
of tlw diameter is vtrj spirited. Below Ui«*c 
figure* i« a CniKwrr-rtrc-K for Plwtw Hall, the 
new mansion of Mr. E. I. Firm; the subject* 


on it are Dorigene and Oriseldn. frotn Chaucer, 
witli a medallion of tlw |»oe< in the centre, and 
on either side of tho nhnci|«i figurw a leu-relief 
carrying out live incident* of each the stove and 
feudrr winch are to bo placed here, we purpose en- 
graving e lie where. The statue of Fair IUmumoxd 
follows on thin puge, a work of goodly proportion*, 
telling it* own jevtliet it' U iIh: and lastly nKoi xtaix. 
of winch tho sutijnet is “ Aci* and Quintan" sur- 
rounded hy Triton* ; this, like the chimney-piece, 
has fwen executed for Mr. Bettsa mansion. 


A IIaRO-KoBT*. hy Mourn-. BnMDWOOl), of ample of the taste they frequently display in the | ouch portion* of the case a* admit of < loco ration. 
Loudon, the eminent makers, i* nn elegant ex manufacture of their instrument*. The lags, and J have boon judiciously supplied with it in the rich 
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This page commences with a l\>Rm>Llu-TABLB. carved sod inlaid . 
and an Ebu.vt TlHDO, both miuiufactured by Mr. William Job eh, of 
Maevcalnd, Dolgally, N. Wale*. from dt«tgoi fumishad by a gentleman of 
tliat D*)igld«>urli<«»|. Mr, H. Ueveley these ©nntributiona, from a place so 
far rvinoviMi from the great marts of operative industry, an.- highly 
crv. 11 table to the puniea wbo bar# brought them forward. Hie table is 


intended for displaying a portfolio or book of largo prints ; the top of it 
lifts up like a reading desk, as seen in the engraving, and its great recom- 
mendation in that it aToids the necessity of stooping. By removing the 
Isdgm in the front and dike. it is converted into a table for the purposes 
of writing, drawing, Ac. Mr. Jones is, we understand, a person who 
lias rumd himself from the condition of an onliuary carpenter to one of 
considerable provincial eminence us an ornamental carver in wood. 


Among the numerous contribution* from Germany is a SKCArrarax, l*y 
M. Vox Hauxx. of Erfurt. It is made of walnut-wood, the dcsigu i« in 


Our next subject u a llur ata Stove, made by Mrssrm. Leaumui A 
Tn miixii. Albany, I'nited States ; it is intended for a drawing-room or 
(Ailo-.ir, and couiuMpsently is manufactured with a considerable amount of 
tasteful onuuneut to render it suitable for its destination. Hi ere is 
doubtltwx "i -me |wculfcmty in its internal construction witb which wo arc 
unacquainted, for the draw mg mippllod to ua from Amorica s^waJu of the 


Move being |«tente>l. Tlie Twain at the top bolds, we presume. water, as 
we bore seen in similar articles in our own country ; and in this basin is 
I 'laced a small vase of coloured glow, probably for the wune purpose : the 
latter gtvea a judicious finish to the entire object, which is one highly 
creditable u» the manufncturcrw as both useful and ornamental. 
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Thia engraving in from an improved ventilating Stock Giutr, manufactured 
by Mr JtUKKn. of Loudon: we introduce it claetly on account >.f iU excellent 
ornamental character. but H recommendation* that entitle it V> extensive 

u»« ; the principle of these u that, when heated, it emit* no unhealthy effluvium. 


A musical imrtrumoot called a OvratWA occupied this column : 
it in invented and couati ucU-d by Don Joan Gallium, of 
Malaga. The tone of thia ingenious luvi-u of meclmnioui cum- 
pri*M that of the harji. guitar, and violoncello , it hue thirty-live 
atring*, twentywix of which uul twenty -one jK-ga act upou the harp, 


■euJptor. It ia to enable sculpture to turn rwund with facility any object upon 
which they may be at work. It 1* equally applicable for ■bowing bust* or etatuea. 


producing in their full extent the diatonic anil chromatic amice : 
aix string* belong to the |wrt of the Spanish guitar, while the 
violoncello port h** throe ailvor atring* and eighteen peg*. The 
pedestal by which it it aupported ia ao constructed that the 
iuatrument may be either derated or deprewaod at plouure. 


We introduce here a Uxvoi.vtso Tab LX. for the uae of sculptor* and modeller*, 
manufactured by rALiixn k Co.. Brighton, after a uusiel by San GiovauuL tlie 
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MMIR& KaNOOMI k Parson*. of Ipswich. ex 
bibit, among other articlea. the V Abut, in artificial 
•tone, which we have selected fur engraving: 


The town of Wolverham|>tou w a formidable 
rival to Birmingham in the extent of iu tnanu- 
fuc turns in pnpier-niichr, and iw light iron ware 
productions of every luoiL It U almost iinpaa- 


aibla to enmnernte the Tandy of article* included 
in this category . but we tuay in ] Articular, allude 
to tai tray* of every deweription, ciaI-voom, 
candlesticks, bread biutkd*. ornamental basket*. 


kc-. kc- The buoina** tnutaadkiaa in thaee and 
similar manufacture*, are moat extensive, Iwth 
for the home market and for exportation. Mimm-h. 
WaLTON 4 Col, of Wolverhampton, are among 


iU chief manufacturer*, and, emiasquontly, tli«4r 
contribution* to tba Great Exhibit**) aie <m a 
proportionate acale of magnitude and import- 
ance, including a large variety of trays, sundry 


The Tama i* decorated *-ith Roman ortia- 
meats In gold and colour* . tlie Coalvask 
is also ornamented with the oaiuo materials. 
The Trays show the several stylus uf the Hyson 


posea. flint forming its basis ; it may be made Li 
Imitate any deacriptioa of stone, from the finest 
marble to tlie c «rw>t and coinmoneit sandstone. 


tine, tbe German Gothic, the R-naLmnce. the facture* contributed by Mewra. Walton ore 
Alhambmque, and the Kliai'uetlian, worked in | painted with much taste and elegance, as repre- 
gold. |k«atU. nnd colours. Mirny of tins menu- icntotwus of landscapes, and historical and fancy 


good, are not new. Tho material differ* from 
all oilier artificial pnxluctions for similar pur- 


vaaa*. taxxi. eoal -scoop*, dish -Cover*. Ac. Ou this 
and the following columns we engrave nix subjects 
—a Tana, a Gud-vasn, and four Trava. all, ex- 
cepting the second, made of |*piur-mAcin : . 


wo do this, however, rather with reference to 
the material than to the fonua, which, though 
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eeenna. The perfect adhesion of an opaque glam I a* to produce a *mooth and even enamel, capable 
fused bjr heat on the ■ urines of wrought Iron, so \ of withstanding the effect* of the atmosphere, 


A Fuiwra-noi-nm. DiDututand by Mr. IUl- 
Utsr, of Ihrraingliam, i» well and appropriately 
dsugned; the cup exhibit* gTapmand leave* of the 
rine, the *tem of which U twartad into a handle. 


Iim long been considered a great desideratum by I Meaera Walton A Co. stem to have successful lv 
all manufacturers of hardware . this object | attained. The article* »)iown are oorwwd with 


A C&UUacc Lanr, contributed by Mossrr 
Hallmarks, Aujkjikht, k Co., of LoimUib, forma 
the an Meet of the annexed engraving. It fa 
made of the finest and most manure gla«a, beau- 


cxjwnsivo, and i* equally effective and durable I the contribution* of thi* ftnn arc very attractive. 


tlfully cut and act in nlvcr ; it n, altogether, 
one of the richest and m<->«t creditable Bjwcimen* 
of such articles we remember to hare *c*ml 
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A t»i ix* of Him, contributed bv the Commit*** ranch bornitv of pattern. which l* coiBpoa*d of of Ivy: H in designed by the prevent n 
of the SlTTALraLM School of Dmox. nbow* group* of flower*, with fern k*« and tr*il» muster . Mr. Brown, who was a pupil of the school 


common object; one that might lo made on ornament to their decorative furniture of every description ; much of their enr*«d »-irk 6n*U its 
the giuden. It la the work of a highly ingesnou* artimn. way to England, and several contributions in this etyle will l>e found in the flxliitatauo. 


We introduce here a Ha IX Srovii, manufactured by M. H. C. Obaas ax*, of Rotterdam ; 
it posnoue* nothing new in its shape. hot the ortuuuenUtioa U in good taste, and 
stands out in bold relief front the lint Thu Dutch have long been celebrated for 


A Hkmiivl. designed by Mr. W. WtutoK, of Her wick 
uponTweed. exhibits u novel and good form, applied to a 
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The Vui beneath. and lim Fanlkiht, or, m 



Tli* engraving that follow* u » |*>rtmn of a 
vurjr clugnnt C.varn, contributed by Mmn. 
Wujtk, box, k. Co., of l»odno. Tbo |att(*rn of 


the French term It. the Orit <U IUruf, commencing 
the next column. un» mad* of white torra-cotm. 
by M. Garxauu, Juu, of Faria The former t* of 
cunaidcrable um. prvMiQtinx an ngrwuhlo adjqitn- 
tii-n of anmewhat novel onamoit to an antique 
form. TUo fan light la, of ooune. intended to 


eurmount a doorway; it b about fi»« foot In 
width, by three fwt and a hulf in height Tbo 
material ui >rn durable, and po w w»w the advan- 
tage of being far cheaper than atone, to which it 
bean a ntnwig rc»cti»hlancc ; it ia much uxd In 
Farb fur all kuuU of architectural decoration. 
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A fine lUmshk liiwn TaBL* -Cloth, m&nufac- tlm HiglilnmU, Mil «*, therefor*, moa «ppro merit* |>ur«aed by Priuce Albert and the vuitora 
tuml bjUmn HcmtmuI Sosf, of OtnifermUne. [ci*t«ly adorned m the <wiu» with » view of the loth* Koval rmi<len<^««ix<riAllyihatuftk'er ntnlk- 
■ bene tntroduooiL It «m made eS|inte«ly for the Cfcatl* «»f lUlui.rai. The W«lnr% present LIKwtiu- kng, Bird tbe « | «oea an> filled -witli *otne of the 
tine of ller Mujmty vlieu i*i>j</uruliig u>t tier bouM iu Uuue applicable to the boaltbjr aod manly auiuao- natural productions of tlie mountain and iLe glen. 
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Mr. Rlakft.t, of Norwich, contribute w>u»e Litton. Our dot* not permit u» tomtiife I hero engrav*! ; it tniwt ruffle* to mt they are of 
aploadid SiiAiruK woven eapmuly for the Hi hi- I upon tlio beauty ami merit* of thnm wo luv.- J tl>« very heat onUr of liaaign. material, oiul 



wnrkroanahip. Norwich haa long horn fiuaonr | for thU <1*«cri|4jon of muiuiketuf ; it will Iom | none of its cralit in the Great Exhibition. 
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Wo follow with ft Vm* foniwd of «-ry differ- 
out material : K »» of tanotta, desigood by 
tli« distinguished sculptor. and ftix-hitfttt. Mr. 
Julia Thomas, and is contributed by £i>»aku 
U rns, &a., who, having diecnrered a valuable 
v*iu of rich day on his at AyUftfoni, in 

Koat, has eetobfisliesd a jx/tterjr them; ill older to 
iiuO.ii it MrrtoMblfl to Art a» w«U a* f -r purpeeae 


Tlio mueical Instrument i« manufactured by I opportunity '»f uet.ng Ho 
Ltrrr A Co., of London. It t* tonitwl instrument, but, knowing 
an Uahmoxivm. Wv, of cuurae, bar# had no | liahed firm bent* gued repnte 


t> a* • musical 

this Ini 
in the | 


Miiwn. I'atxi & Sosa, of Hath, contribute a 
Va*e, in ailvcr, after a marble antique in the 
Cftiiltuline Museum. It is cnricbwl with bold 
and highly nd loved foliage and interlacing flower 
scrolls, the lanallm >| 'ringing from Sdeiiu*' hauls. 
The work is a very elegant xjwvuuiia of art, arid 
highly creditable to a provincial uianufoeturvr. 


M Praikqi, the eminent sculptor of Brussels, 
hit* cxmtrilwitMl some of tbft poetical works for 
which bft is *o justly famod. Among other*, he 
liaa tent to the Exhibition the kneeling figure bent 


engraved . it rr presents a domaeL quaintly habited 
in the taste of the fifteenth centurr, in an atti- 
tude of devotion; the figure is remarkable for it* 
purity of treatment and delicacy of expression. 


of utility in agriculture and in manufacture* 
We ehall heartily rejoice if tills project succeed ; 
at tireewnt, It w notorious that in England with 
"all appliance* mid mean*,'' wo hare, of late years, 
almost entirely neglected this branch of Art 


there ia no doubt of its puesoe m ng exceikuaciee | more oompetecit thou oureelvea to decide. We can 
in this rcepect, wluoh we must leave to other* testify to the elegance of ita external appearance. 
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Throughout the task we bare undertaken. to 
propane tide *' Illustrated Catalogue." we have 
•cropuloUAly avoided instituting a comparison 
betwiwu the works of any on* manufacturer ami 
tboao of Another, whether of our own country 
or from fi-rvign land*. Our olject is to select, 
according to our l-wat judgment, whatever is 
iuoat beautiful ami most worthy of being singled 


quixite Tiu AJI1» Corm 8*nvicr. manufactured 
by M. Dr rank, of I*unn, that any work of a 
similar character brought into competition with 
it will be put to a sever* tost. *»■ pur* i* the tnate 
that lias designed, ami mi skilful are the I iamb 
that liar* Iwni engaged In working it out. The 
whole aervlee is of iux**|ve silver, modelled, 
chined, and engraved iu the wy first alyl* of 


art. It ia rained at forty thousand francs. Tlie 
centre-piece stand* aliout four feet high ; tlie 
figure* introduced mto it nre of brotu*. which 
afford* a sinking and effective contrast to the 
white metal Midway in tlie c*utr*-|>»«*ce aro 
four Iwaksta for cake*, A*\ ; the angles of the 
tripod support sad) a small vase, on which the 
iToam jug, sugar-loam, and water twain are 


iMit ftum t ho gnmt tn.ias . *f noil ninth mi for 
<M|HM*ial untie**, Irt win* may lw its producer. 


use It ae generally applied, we might aorneUnwa 
be tempted to enter upon tin' comparative monte 
of many of thuee works wo hare had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting. both in the Rshil*- 
tion and in tno atelkra of tho fabricators. 
It will, bowerer, be thought by all who aro 
fortunate enough to get a sight of the moat ex- 


placed ; the body of the tripod forma a tea urn, 
ami oo the plateau at He bone stand the coffee- 
pot and the tea-pot ; the t os-cups and ouffee-cum 
are ranged round tho bottom. It may readily 
b* hmgfnsd. when the whole are “ placed in 
poaitioci,” how superb an ap|tearanoe ia preseotnl 
by such a combination of truly rich and costly 


objects. Beii les the centre-piece, we liar# «n- 
graved the cronm-jug, the augaidoain, ami the 
tak-pot ; it will, of course, be eeon that neither 
of three i* engrave* 1 to ita proper scale of use. 
but drawn to suit our column. The coffee-pot 
ami water- beat n aro ea guilt. Wo regret we 
eould not arrange for their introduction also, 


On thie occasion lit* critic's pen is need only to 
deaenbe and to eutogHe; aero It deairabh* to 
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Tht* rtigr*' ing is from a group, til* work of a I model* from nature ere of tl»o purest mm) bfet 
I. Me axtiet, Has ClOYAJtKi, of liiiglitou ; wboae | order of Art. It in the otilj ol>j«t Ike lion mit. 


The conker of Uiia [«g« is occupied hr mi eu 
raring of a Hall or Orrici Stov t, manufactured 
f Mean Ko&CtmoS, C'ARK k STEM, of tl«t‘ 


Ckantroy Work*. Sheffield. Other of their e* 
col lent an>l u«efvi) pnoduetioaa, r<n a larger scale 
will be found iu eutae-^uont la^yeoftlmcutalugm- 
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here engraved are from tho Crxir aorta of carpet. tbn«c termed “tapeetry" colour, and beauty of pattern, to any fbrrjgn f 

[«M*ra HeTDEMOV 4 WtBHLL, aod "velvet-pile." and alao of corpeta eunilar to I fabric of a aiiuitar deocription ; engraving* from ' 

irgU. HO BMW n to the Axinitwur. Persian. and Tourney fabric*, boom of tbeee. with a lengthened notice of die 

hytock 4 Co. This woven in on* piece. We hitto »o«ti carpet* pro- | extensive manufactory, were introduced into tike 1 

for its make of the duced by this firm equal in texture. richn**a of ; Ari-Jtmrnal about four or five yean einec. Tlwe 


^rk man’s time. Again, the neceWtv fur «x pen- eetabUshment Among tba other advan ta ges line without tncrauiitg the expense ; mote duui 

| «vr block cutting and engraving ha* txwn aiifrtr- arising from their new method, not the hwt lm- i twenty are not unfrcpietitly tl.im introduced, 

a».lrd. and the prooaaa greedy simplified bv the puvtant ia that Uiere is scarcely any limitation while a good opportunitv ta iff.-nM U. the cun- 

plaua adopted by the praeut ieoj-rietor* of tide to the number of colour* that may be uuwd in j sidenUe urtoit to vary hie colour* or •badoa. 


ImproTomcnta introduced by Mr. Whjtoek and 
hi* auoccaauni into tho proeaM of wealing and 
printing tbeec curpota have boon the remit of 
much otudy and long experience ; we may adduce 


aa one instance ae regorla the weaving, the new 
method of applying die shuttle. Tboee who hare 
*eeo tlie workmen at die Golielina, in Paria, em- 
ployed 00 similar carpets. mutt have observed 


how the ehuttle ia thrown from hand to hand ; 
instead of which Mr. Henderson u»e* die ernot- 
bovr, to draw it at once acroea the largest carjwt*, 
thereby mviug a considerable portion of die 
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\ TaBLB-Cotct, of which we introduce the eipocaally fur textile unit mfnct urea ; he ctm» un an extenniv* buMiMaa, in conjunction with 

half. U aockod in tapoetry by Mdlle. H-JNSOX j " _ MdlU. Hutitun, in the production of tapeatriaa. 

and her aaaiatanto, of Pan* The dwun ' In the on it re of tbia uWe-corer m the 


f Pari*. The de*ign 
it in the Aiwhawjac style, and wan fur 
mailed by M. (.Iwvet, a moet elegant 
designer anil akilful draughtsman. 


well-known Arabic inscription. “ God is 
greut the pattern it executed 
in the finest silk* and wool* 


A Status of Salier do Quincy, Earl of Winchcater, to Madam* Onto, who oondtrcU one of the | which haa made bar honao ceUlmted among 
be executed in hronse, ia by Mr. J. S. WxsTMAOorr , moat iVrArr^ buuk-ltading «etebli*hm«nte in I the bibliopolieU of the French n»«tr«>|M>lin. 
It ia intended to be placed in the Huuae of Lord*. Paris, exhibit! never*! epeetaMM of llie Art | We engrave ou this page an Ivory Ikxi*<ovxn. 
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An Aum Covin, by Mr. BuDDUt, of Cambridge, U highly croditnbto 


to the tonic of » provincial binder ; it in executed in gold rod colour*. 


Mourn 8 K. ft T. liBoenr, of Glasgow, exicuaivo manufacturer! of 
embroidered mualime, exhibit aevend truly beautiful doaigns, principally 



adapted to ladka' droMox Wo engrave from their verioua contribution! 
a CBUUUni of a simple but very elegant pattern of roaee rod loavaa 
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The four engravings which occupy these two 
columns represent Coai^Ikjxra, to use the only 
term that seems applicable to their purpose, 
although it is inappropriate, when the form of 
these objects is regarded ; they are manufactured 


in japanned iron by Mr. IT. Fkamoouse, ofWolver- 
hampton. Th» first, the shape of which assimilates 
to that of a tureen, is ornamented in the Italian 
style, and is worthy of being imitated in silver. 
The two following are of the form of vases ; both 



b rated for its japanned iron ware : such works I as threw must tend to increase its reputation. 


In conformity with our plan of representing 
•very meritorious produoer of articles which 
exhibit improvement* domed from the influence 
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blade cloth : the ornamentation ia dcrirod prin- 
cljxdly from natural flower*. The style of 
modern nude attiro afford* little opportunity 



for the embroiderer and c.rnnmwiti*t to display 
tbeir *1111) ; the only garment which ndnilt* of 
the lout approach to elegance being tli* vest ; 



Mr. Touuxsox, of Aabford, Ifcrbyahire, one 
of the many ingenious mitfiufactur..ni of the 
native sj«m and marble* <>f the oounty, contri- 
bute*, among other article*, the Table here 


engraved. The atem aa well aa the top i* made 
of block inarMo ; a wreath of flower* and loaves 
in tbeir natural colour* encircles the top : the 
table ia entirely funned of the apera of DerbyaLire. 



An Iskxtaxtl or to designate it more cur* | pendium for the writing' tab] a, made and con- 
routly according to ita varied content*, a com- j tribuled by Mr. Cole, of Clcrkeowell, ia a muet 
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Id the notice* which have ajipeand from time 
to time in the Arl-Juumal, descriptive of the 
(itvgreM of manufacturing design, we have found 
occasion to notice throw; production* of foreign 
houses remarkable for ability and taste, and 
the reat that of M. MuK.hl. who hss, how- 
the last few years become a resident in 


tong tl 
nr. far 

London. His works are equally deserving of 
praise, as well for design oa for execution, 
display gmat anil rannd foircy combined 
with the tugboat artistic finish. We furnish throe 


high 


elaborate ornamental taste of the East, the production. Not leas so is our aeoond example, 
qualrefotls containing views of the principal I an Aostb Cur, the mountings richly chased in 
buildings in Constantinople ; it b a very brilliant | gold, and thoir effect heightened by the moat 


examples from his contributions to the Crystal vivid enamels. Our third engraving is from a I 
Palace. The first is an Enamelled Crr, executed rich CorrKR. jewelled. chased, and enamelled, 
for the Sultan ; it is richly decorated in the and intended to contain the original manuscript | 


of M. Quiaot'e " life of Washington.” We shall 
engrave elsewhere other of the productions of 
M. Morel, which are all of the highest merit. 
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the lop. bowl, mid item are marl* of eepa- centre in a truly elegant paocc of work- 
rate |ne<wa of rock cryatal, nchly iiKMUit*d tuMiolijp; tbo dragon which foniu* the 
iu euaawlled gold.’ The Clip In the handle i* odd ol tin? moot perfect 


Wo continue on thi» page engraving* from the contributions 
of iL Mu«xi_ Tho first w a VabK, In tbo style of tlm sixteenth 
century ; the bowl in made of ago**, *1*1 tho netting of gold 
enamelled , tbo handle is comi»c**tri of drapery attached to a 
tangle hgure at the top, * group of a Triton and a N timid 
fortii tile stem. Th« b-auty of the foot U enhanced by the 


is * a tat i to of Quoon Elizabeth on Lofvw- 


introduction of pw-le. Tlio i>*« la a 
Toiurrrn (liJiss, of maaaive silvor, with six 
branch*** fur lights; the style is that of 


K|>eciro*fiR of modern enamelling in gold ; some of tbe 
colour* are exceedingly difficult to produce. The nbtdl likc 
bowl is one entire piece of lapasdaxuli ; the atom la fonurd 


Lou in the Fifteenth, with flower*, birda. 
and squirrel* introduced. The Cep and 
Cortcn to tho left at the bottom of the 
page is in the style uf the sixtoanth owitury , 


of struggling m- nymphs. with their toil* entangled, and meting 
on a bod of coni; tbe fixit is enamelled bi the b«t Italian 
toatc of thp Ollini acbouL Tl» last subject U a FtiOW of 
gold and ailvor, enamelled ; the body i* of rock cryataL There 


Lack, by M. Morel, which is a Ana rxawpU 
of mirer canbateed with the hammer. 


US 
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Tbe Porcelain manufactory of Sitwn. 
Herbkft Minton, A Co., is at Stoke-uj>ou 
Trent. the principal town of tl.« famous 
district known aw the " HufftmUlniv Pot- 
Urisa." The establishment ha* long V**n 
eminent fur the production of admirable 
works. Tbo broil of the firm is n gratia 
man of accomplished mind, and of refilled 
Xante, and Ilia large nsourcea hare been 
inaxle available to obtain good models. and 
valuable sxm-Uhcv?. whatever they could 
he found, in all |*rt* of Rumps. His 
collection at the Kxhibition consists. 


of an eaten*** variety of objects, all of which am been a point of attraction to visitor*, and that 
of the hlglieet merit ; it is not too much to any, that here, at all events, foreigner* have lawn en- 
tlie corner of Ute gallery in which they arc placed has lightensd as to tbs capabilities of British !*► 

| ducer* to encounter eompethion with tho whole 
world. We engrave several of Mcaum. Minton 


A Co'*, productions, commencing with the Dcernr Srarim. purchased by I 
Her Majesty. The serirw (which is entirely original in the models, arrange- 
ment. and docoration.i Is ona of exceeding beauty, designed with pure 
artistic skill, and exhibiting, in manipulation and finish, a degree of 
refliirmnut that lias rarely, if ever, been surjsowed in modern art. The 
subjects have been elaborately treated ; it would seem a* if tfa# Utmost I 



amount of labour bad been expended upon them, — yet nowhere do they 
socin < n>wd«d or overladen : a result winch arises, no donbt. mainly from 
the delicacy of the materia], the figures and ornamentation being of 
" Panau," slightly gilt, and the taskoU of richly decorated porcelain, — a 


v«y novel combination. Our first cut is of a J ei.i t or Cream-Staxd ; the 
companion to which ia an “AtetRTX Mojnkt bttasn them is a Flouih 



BaSKIT. supported by four figurea, rcprr«enting the seasons. A Triooki.au 
, Facir Basket. and an Oval. Frot-Basket. follow, and fill this |*g*. 

| Tlie second page devoted to the works of Mossm-MlUtoo A Ca commences 
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with the RaltCiixak and small Fnm-Unn, 


of which the leading object* are pi etui* <1 


of the last century. and it ie not too much to 
*ay thin the dolicncy of the modelling, ami the 
grace and truth fillin'** of the attitude* have been 
seldom equalled. The two small Florae* |»« 
elegantly formed ; they urc in gilt Furiiui. with 


or compoticr, and terminates with the 8 ct.au 
or Coma* Bowl, — porta of the beautiful * * 


on the preceding page. The two group# of chil 


the stands lit porcelain twrtofully decorated, and 
*erre a* caodkotirka, They ore original deeigna 
in the ntyle end coetuuie of Louie (juina& 
On the third page arts pictured. Ant, a Vab« 


dren af»oetinf with goat* are In Parian.— that osqufclt# materia] In which England ramaioe nnri railed. 


row FLaJITs, of terra cotta, designed «x]wo*ely 
for Meeara. Minton* Co. by tlie Baron Marochrtu ; 
it ie of very Urge nine. The errand ie likewise 
for plant*, and also of terra outta : a fine com- 


and which if only second to marble They »ra original designs, executed id the style and epint 


poaition, executed with oxorehus car*. The 
third cut U from a W ncs-Coouca, which fonne the 
centre- piece of the deeAcrteorvico. and ia, on the 
whole, the most meritorious object of the col- 
lection ; our limitod space does not permit u* 
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tu describe it, vxi our fourth La from ouo of the numerous admirable 8r*TL rma, iu Parian, ex r tli« whole collection, we find abundant evidence 

of that matured judgment, and rrfloud taste, by 


ewe afu-r eminent foreign sculptors, but chiefly from the leading artiste of uur own echool. 


present Exhibition, bate au largely contributed 
In to uphold, and will extend, our national repute. 

= 1 — - = ^1 


which the manufacturers of Orent Britain have 
been, of late years, elevated ; aud which, in llie 


hilituil by this house. Of these Mrari Mintou k Co. hare produced many, from original source* . 
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The silver manufactures of Mr. M. Em a nr el. 
of London, evince great U»D' io deaign, and 
some very excellent wniktinumhip. He exhibit* 
■ variety of object* licsidos tbi'ae we bare here 
engraved, Midi <u gilt caiwU-labra, gilt plnUuu, 


flower stem*, and the r«dc*tal is composed of uiCMt Important mutrilmtion of thin manufiio- 
group* of figures sod horses. The two object* | turer is s largo dim CLUCK, designed by Mr. 

the other (oluniussr* silver DesnniT W<M«lmgt«in. the well-known sculptor: it is, 
vine forms their stern.*, st the truly, s fine wutk of art. IVt»* <n four figure*, 


■x 


the figure* are exceedingly well modelled. Mr. 
Ruuuiuel has dortn wisely in wcuring the aervieca 
of an artist of acknowledged talent and repute. 


with china racks and medallions, processes of 
gold manufacture. The first ae introduce is 
oi.e of a |«ur of rock crystal CANDLESTICKS, 


silver, and gilt, with figures of children, am 
horses, and marine objects, composing the base. 

The next in a Ploweh-VsaK, of richly coloured attributes . and. surmounting the top, is Phoebus 
glim, mounted in silver; the handle* ore made driving the chariot of the nun ; the compaction 
to represent buys climbing upwards to the of this group is full of spirit, and the whole of 


base of which children are at play with a nim als ; ' indicating the " Seasons," la one of “ Time," in 
tiie dashes are supported by a sort of trellis- work the attitude of irpnac ; nlwivo tlm dial is a lma 
of tLu l«*vt* slid fruit of the vine. Out the relief, rejaesentiug the winds aud their various 
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Tim L AIU'ET in umnufaeturad mid exhibited by i •■■|uallv exce'lleut, winch tiiu eateiuiivu maiHI- i trolls work of flowcra, nui"ii*c winch tho 
Mr. 11 a iuu«. of -Sii.urjMirt Fl In termed a locturec contribute*. The denigu i* * cordon of liyr.mun in cooanicunua Thin U Mixing the brat 

*• Rruool* vnlvirt pile,” and U nun nf (wvnral. | leave* of the Clllfrii nrf»rrrMi- «■», enclosed by a I production* of I'ntish mnrni factored Art. 


And effective xrtuuoentAli'iQ. such no we llud Lu 
the work before no. There in here no breaking 
up of the general character of tlw» ■ ■ftiainetil Into 
iintDraninir details, f<>r the mk«i of gaining an 
apparent rtehnra*. The grrat merit of the dtco 
ration ie iu clue* adliervnc* to the »tyle adopted. 


The appended engraving of a SiioUiOaud in | affectation with which deugnera ore too apt to 
from one m aim factum I and contributed by Mr. j deform it, I* well adapted fur displaying a bold 
T. IV. CaLDXcurt, of Loudon. The material uf 
which it i" made ie old English oak. and it U 
carved, ku the Keiuu** ai.ee style, with much 
taate ami apint , tliia style, alien freed front tha 
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The contribution# of ocr fnllow nubjcct* in Canada 
aro not without a considerable portion of interest, 
but they ore chiefly of a character which doe* not 
come within the acopc of our plan of illustrative ; 
indeed, arc not of a description to admit of it. even 
with low limitation. The wealth of Canada Ixa in 
her agricultural and mineral production#, of which 
•lie contribute* to the BshimUoa a largo variety of 
•samplta. Among her textile fabrics are »vnral 
specimens highly creditable to bor manufacturer*, 
and there an* some engineering object* worthy of 
notice, eapecinlly a powerful and moat elegant fire- 


community exhibit no little taste, and spare | burnt** of the bentes ia generally very gay. 
no expense, U> nit their carriage aud all tt« and beautifully ornamented ; while (lie fur 
appointments, into suitable condition. Tlie n.boa in which the riders envelope themselves 


Ur. J. J. SaCRtn, of guehec. "Sleighing," aa it k 
termed, forma ona of the principal amuiwiiMuita of 
tlie Canadian* of all ruilu, wlw can afford to keep 
one of any description, and the wealthier port of the 


muoical with the bell* suspended from the I Mmbt*. J. & W. Hiltox. of Montreal. They are 
hoatU of tlie hnnea The Fc as mime, aUo I made of I 'lack walnut, boldly carved, tho oJiairs 
engraved on this page, ia manufactured by ore covered with crimauu and gold damask. 


to exclude a* much a* possible the aeverity I aome choice (fwlmetia of all these object* in 
of the cold, are often very costly. There are | the Guiadion department of the Exhibition, 


which arc worthy of minute inspection. The Toronto, Ac., are, during the winter months, 
ride* and dnvc* roundabout Quebec, Montreal, . quite lively with the ubuwy equipage^ and 


engine. We have selected, from the few prod no 
th'iw that we deem would muke effective engraving*, 
a Sluoii. of elegant proportion*, manufactured by 
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Memrti. John Lomaa k Soira, of Bak ewell. marble: the frieze- ia iulnid wi than dogiuit scr 
j cap* Mill bftMi of the column* are of Sienua 1 executed in marbles of various Imauufiil culm 


Wit introduce here the pediment of a Finn 
I'Uix, manufactured of Derbyshire black marble. 


The throe ancient Knifk-Ha.xdi.bb an* fn.ua tlie collection of the Grand Dun* 
OF Sax* WEIMAR, who iMittMMMt several thouaaods, ranging from the thirteenth 
to tlie eighteenth centunm. Many of these are both curious and very coetly, 


The t’jiASilJXUEK ia manufactured by Mr J. Faraday, of Lon- 
don. It ia constructed upon a principle for which a jwteeit turn 
been obtained, whereby all noxious vapour* arising from tli« bho 
are carried off, by menus of the dkecendiug draught; tl.u light* 


Mnut*. aiUJ, Moore, of CUu-ken wdl, exhibit an eight-day Clock, with 
lever escapement, ntrikiug the quarters and hours on fill* cathedral -t.wne bell*. 
Tlie plate upou which tlie dock standa ia steel, highly polished and anunolUsL 
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Tli* Alto-Rxukvo, by Mr. VlUOX.of London, in * memory of the officer* and men of tbe fiftieth regiment of 
portion of a monument proposed to bo erected to live tl*« lino, who fell on tbe banka of the Sutlej, in 1845-d, 



A Book -C o TUI, carved in box-wood, bv Mr. R«gi*ra» I Nos IT, of London. The subject of the beautiful design 
forma one aide of a magnificent nible, exhibited by Mr. J in the oeutre, la " The Braeon Serjient in tbe Wilderuee*."* 




The handle exhibits buata of 
Guatavua Adolphua, and Chri* 
tma. king and i|ueen of Sweden. 
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plant which overshadows thorn farming a graceful receptacle for light*. emanate. and are satisfactory tea tint ntual* of ilia iwJ with which tho 
The rent re- piece. with tritana ami are-nymph* under a canopy of real mai.idiutim-r- ■ mir lance and cwlelmited uxlu»tn*l mart* am determined 
cunil, it no attractive work. Tlwi sccreid Cakpelabruii at the toot of our to uphold the character they have ao lung enjoyed, and desire to n<aintain. 
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Wo fill this page with engravings from the production* of Mew 
tVn-Ki.veo.v £ Ctt, of Birtningliain, — works which entitle those n 
uch nraieo. A sooue from l*i»ul arid Virginia. " 


fiacturera to much praise. 


irpiiia, " that 


poge is a poetic conception admirably adapted to ita 
iYotnetheua endeavouring to rtyam the tiro taken 


the subject, 
by Jupiter. The 


Tin a un, — a rate of Ktruscan form renting on a rock, has tho novelty of a 


gentle story of the Indian ble," furnish** the theme for tha first of our 
•sample* ; the incident chosen from the Ule ka Paul’s ajpoetulatmn 
(Hrevkius to Virginia's departure for France, tho flowers of the Indian 


haseroeut decorated by figure* of children playing musical instrument*. 
Three works are very creditable to tho ««tuhli»!iiui<ut from wliicL they 
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Tli* Ant rii/mviii* on thU page w from a It in a beautiful example of the ta»te which tin* A «tute CaRRUUB-Lamp. be Mr. R IItack, of 
carved Hook-Covkk by Madam* WutXL uf Itim. kouiw di«play» in all matter* of art. i«iudi*i, u ridili onivinrnted in rlinMxl advcr. 



(hie of Uic moat c«?tly and admirable work* designed and uuuixi/actund by Mraara Cooke* It * altogether, a work of nuumfurtuhnc art. 
• if its clu« :n the Exl.il ition la thu Ilt reti, A JjoNH. of Warwick Aur attempt to dfun !*• tlmt t* thr Lu.l.< »t credit or. the ni..duni> 
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Tlie two engravings which cotnmenoe this peg* bibiting dolphini supporting a shell, in which 
are from the iron-foundry of U 1>CC1L, of Ports «UimU s figure, springing from aquatic plants. 
The drat is s Facjaam, of Urge dmiensaoua, ex- | The other is an iron Vast. to be pieced in • 


garden ; It stands four foot and s half high, and 
is richly docorstsd. At each end of the throe 
angle*, above tbo p edestal, is a winged figure. 


Tlie subject underneath is from a CtocK-C'shB. I the exterior of a building, for which its truly 
executed in terra -colt* by Mnem P*att. of | excellent design peculiarly adapts it. The 
Ituraleia. It is of lsi^e *iu, and intended fur figures, which bate an antique character, and 


are elegantly posed, are well modelled, and the 
entire composition is conceived in an artistic 
spirit We should be pleased to see greater 
attention paid to this branch of manufacturing 
art» fur which there is, indeed, ample room. 
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A brocaded Silk, designed and exhibited by Itarriaon. k Lloyd, of Rpitalftold*. Tbo elaborate ! raded, mjuirc for it* production nearly thirty 

Mixero. Lxwu k Allksbv, of London, and { nature of the pattern, uni the unusual number thousand amis, and ninety six shuttles. As n 

unuiofisctured fur them by Mean, OunpbeU. | of colours {fifteen) with which the silk is bro- specimen of wearing, it is of the liest order. 



Tills p**e la OOmpleted by ths introduction of I by Mr. J. C. RilCUfr, of Coventry. The pattern I a good adaptation of it* graceful forma. The 
an engraving of a piece of Rinnox, manufactured | is suggested by the convolvulus plant, ami shows | ribbon ia termed by the manufacturer a " bro 



aided damask -figured lutestring." It is made in I fifteen hundred cards, and it has in it three I of warp silk. We sngrave it as much for ths 
a nine hundred Jicquid machine, employing thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight threads " curiosity” of iu manufacture, as for iu design. 
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The production* of Mr. Am-rkt, of London, m (pxtduid useful, oud convenient for the boudoir 
among the most remarkable for good taste, beauty "f table. Tbn TaraR-STARti U an equally elegant 
design. ami excellence of elocution. We think they article ; the enure bowl ie cut from cornelian; 


the rtveptado for the taper, the little figure*, 
and the ornamental handle and foot, are chawed 
and gilt A Jtwtt-CASKcr, in the form of a 


and is constructed tn tlte lightest manner, — «o ae at 
oncot/ 1 Vs-clegsut tud useful ; tlie fnuuc work ie fanciful 
in design, but it will be seen that its general character is 


which the richly-gilt open-work mounting* I of coral cunicoa Tlio groups of entwiuwl 
have a singularly good effect, the arrangement *-rj*nts which roTer the lid, and form the feet, 
of tints being further aided by the introduction are liappUj conceived and w*J] executed. 


| stone beneath. The Ikkstaxd ia a fanciful I rare bloodstone. Tlio Casket is, pdhsja, the 
composition ; the large slab upon the top 1* a | bent of the acme i it ia formod of ebony, upon 


oteei framework uni handle of a highly muamenul 1 
rlunict- r, in flat chased work, richly gilt. Tlw 
Mt5t.tTnuE0uui» bemwth it ie providml witha prop, l 


cabinet, is equally sumptuous in ile fitting*; I decorates tlio lid ; the door* beneath are in gilt 
it is richly clawed ami gilt, a large malachite | open work, displaying slab* of tho muuc costly 


ue**l fear no ootnj*uimu tl_»t may be instituted 
witli other works of tlioir rlsea in the Exhibition. 
Our selection comprise* a To:i xt ■Oi.A.sa. with ui 
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We consider the OmaJHHTAT. 

C. Uowi.asii» k Bos, of 


Unto, are essential lo work out such darignx 

The jeweller* of l*t*ris have long l>«eo without 


last mentioned olgocts, though of distant origin. I 
Lave assumed u totally varied form nml feature 
from even their mors immediate predecessor* doiicacy of workmanship, 


i exhibit Uato on Uie pert of the designer. combined 
with ingenuity and «kill on that of the artistic 
A wnll o considerable | workman of a more than ordinary chsractor. 


dcntly important and beautiful to devote a page 
to the illuift ration of a few uf their contributions. 
The bueliMM of the manufacturing jeweller has 
undergone a great change during the last few 
yyura, for there i* a fashion iu tbe works of his 
hand*, which, perpetually changing, coui|w1h hun 
to Aoek new methods of exhibiting hie to-tc iujiJ 
ok ill. Wo may instance, as an example, Uio 
tuan ufuctura of watch-seals, a bnuicb their art 


singly or in grouji*. in which no* only their forms 
are doooly followed, hot oftentimes successful 
Attempts are made to produce natural colour* 


rival* in this descrijujuti of art- manufacture, tool, 
it must be admitted, luave taught our fellow* 
countrymen many lausons, which they hare 
;ii\jf.mMy turned to account. Tbo firet miljcct 
wo introduce of Mwr\ llow lands’ COOtribuUoeu 
ia a I5lL.vca.ET, art with rubiaa, in gold, of exquisite 
workmanship. The nut three subjects ore from 
Broochea, the first of tlioao is in a stylo whkli. 
wo believe, the French jewellers originated ; the 
setting of this ia of gold, tbo large stone between 


that is now rarely called into cxcretso; a few 
years since, a gcutfetnan was seldom leea without 
two or three of these anpcmUges glittering on 
his person. And again, In nuoh objects as lilies’ 
oar rings, which are almost wholly out of date, 
except a* worn on shut may 1 m termed " state 
occadunx" These alteration* in the stylo of 
ornamental drewa have compelled the manufac- 
turer to devote hi* attention chiefly to bracelet*, 
ornament* for the heed. and brooches. The 


by tho introduction of precious atones ; it 
will, therefore, be eerily conceived that great 


the figures U a carbuncle, ami brilliant* decorate 
the drops ; it is a very rich and elegant ornament. 
The second brooch i* composed of rubies mid 
brilliant* in a costly setting , while the third is 
little else than a mass of diamond*, strung toge- 
ther in the inuet graceful form, in imitation of a 
bouquet of flower*. The laid subject i* n 
HR.uri.rr This bracelet in nwlr up of diamond* 
arid cnajiMls ; the l«jg» atone in the centre i* a 
carbuncle. All of these jewelled ornaments are 
not only of a most costly description. but tliey 
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The tiro subject* commencing this page are 
contributed by U. PaillaRD, n bruuae manufac- 
turer of Pari*. The first is a Clock of inasaive 


deaigu. winch, however, from Its twin# pierced 
or open towards the bottom, looaa much of the 
h«*viu«M it would otlienriae present. The dial 


is ever the case with nations, an they advance ill 
intellectual power, and in the just appreciation 
of what confers real dignity on a people: and 
their iiiorul strength keep* [woe with their pro- 


America, among bar consigmnonts of nuixui fac- 
tored objects, contributes several worthy of bring 
introduced into our pages. The United States 
present a wide field for tbo operations of akilful 


artisans in ornamental articles ; as tbeir wealth 
inerrasns. ao do also their taste for the elegant 
and the beautiful, and tbrir dorire to p<wraa w hat 
will minister to the refinements of Ufa, This 


is Mirmountod by a group of children playing 
with lords ; they form a moat pleasing picture. 
The other object is a UiraNDOLR. com»|R>uding 
in stylo with the clock, but the child is at tlte Iwse, 
and the birds are perched umoag the Iran-ho*. 
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M tnmn. WooUAM, of Lnmlon, exhlldt a great 
rarity of n«w ami tmutiful designs in paper- 
hanging*. a branch of the industrial arts which 
ha* received nmch improvement during tli* last 
quarter of a century- in England ; perhaps we 
may safely luucrt that there ia scored v any one 
trade in which greater progress ia visible. The 


and very deservedly, inasmuch 
of each »t vie. and the twite of each age. have been 
studied, and it* most characteristic features 


the character . applied with success to the adornment of our 
waJU. The series upon the present page are 
good example* of this fact, and exliibit much 


reputation for Rood design and tasteful colouring 
which the continental houses almost monopolised, 
it now abundantly shared by the home producer . 


r«-t>ro<luotd with great mews, and at a coat 

which onahloe the moderately wealthy to rival 
the dearly purchased luxuries of the East. 


variety of style; the elongated ]*inid, ia a free amid all tire change* of fashion. The gorgeous 
translation of the beet Italian period, when a twite of IVmia ha* furnished the theme of the 
RafFaelle did not diwlaiu to devote lsii* trao- second of our aerie*, the fanciful and brilliant 
Kvndant genius to the walls of a loggia. ami | hum of which are. of coune, hut to be giH*»«»l 
produce a style which baa never boon mrp awd . ' at without the nid of colour ; the Kamu r«iiiai‘k 
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The engrav-inga <io tliis |*ig*aro from C*«nn* 
contributed by TVKMRVUXS SMITH. 

tt Cu., of Loud* hi. It U very difficult to form 


anything like a correct notion of tbe richueas 
anil beauty of those fabrics. when the colours are 
ivprosuutvd only by graduated shade* of black. 


but tbe patterns. however delineated, ■(•oak fur 
tlinuaclTea. ]u tlie fret, »c have only tbe fern • 
plant, one of the liuiat graceful productions of 


the w«hkI* ami hedgerows, and, im Mien, worked I pattern, the flower-garden teem* to Lave been I that it almost require* one well inatructed in 
out in this carpet in shades uf tl.o liveliest green, rifled of it* gayest ami choicest flower*, to funiiah botany to make out a list of it* content* ; and 
nothing eon be more ornamental. Fortin second | tbe designer with materials fur lii* work, to much | yet tliere in nothing overdone, nor any abeenee 


moat elegant harmony. Therein lie* the 
~ designer in bringing all his selections 
ias* of beautiful colouring without 


offending the pumt laato. Wo think it will bo 
generally w needed that our best carpet-manu- 
facturers have not cumo into the field of com- 


petition without being fully prepared for the 
content. The carpets engraved on thisjiege were 
d aligned far Uosera Smith by Mr. £ T. rarria 
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Mnin H.WiLKtxaasifcCoL, of Sheffield, exhibit ixxuUuatioa of figures :uid fi-laf 
the CMTRl-PlKUt we ben engrave ; ffcbft clever jwiltvul of eonclud character. 


We have, ere this, (bund occuaion. in our pagc«. 
to reououueud to favourable notice the beautiful 


and filled with silvering, giving Uiwn the effect 
of emboasng. Man j of tbe tonne are good. 
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repreeeutod through the contribution* of various 


combined with the patience nod cam for which 
the Cliiuw* workmen nre celebrated. The Look- 
ISO Glam, oo it* carved stand, ha* more freedom 
of <l«ai«n than we find in work* coming from 
Chiu*, where mathematical precision in thought 


stand of ebony; it is used u a medicine-cup. 
The entire dNra ha* much freedom and fancy, 
combined with the peculiar Uete of the fabneant 
and tho natuie of the foliage. Beneath i* a 
Japanese sweetmoat box oo wheels ; it is con- 


structed of a red lacquered ware ; the boxes 
being formed to fit into each other in a variety 
of shapes. The archaic taste of a peculiar nation, 
schoulrd into a certain precise tone of UUixl. U 
strikingly vioihle in all theee work*. 


China — “ tho central flowery Nation" — u 


important portion* of the collection ore nent by 
Meaars. Hewitt & Co., of Feacburch Street, and 
comprise a large quantity of article* remarkable 
for tnuir value and beauty. Tho Ivonr Hakket 
which we engrave ia an elegant example of taste. 


and action predominates. With m little more I pleasantly as it now reflects the Crystal rnlnce. 
ease In the Bow of ita lines it might be made an | The other articles on our page am contributed 
elegant and desirable addition to the boudoir of I by Mr*. CUHlsTui'BKH Hasson : the upper one is 
the European belle, reflecting the fair face a* ] on elegant CUP cut ui aoap-etone, upon a foliated 
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Tli* manufactory of Meats* Rich»ri»on, at 
Stourlaidge, iachisfly fanout fur Its productions 
in CryvtaI. Oum, which they Lave oarrlad to 
Dm utmost extant of brilliancy and purity. An 
examination of their contributions in decanters, 
win* glasses, goblets, eraun-bowU, buttor-oaolen, 
Ac., will at unco curry conviction that hi this 
branch of the art Kurland excel* evrry other 
country of the world. Bohemia asserts. and pro* 
bably maintains, its supremacy in the manufacture 
of oulimrvd giaao, hut it cannot enter into conn peti- 
tion with us an regard* that which is colour iota 


tbarn in these most saasotial matter*. Then* is 
quo point which, in justice to Omen. lUchard- 


their Ufahllrfinwit » Mr. W, J. Hartley. 
Atuouc the objects cm mating from tbU factory 


the Exhibition, and forming portions of 


son, we must not omit to notice : all the articles 
they have seat to the Exhibition ore produced 


of lata years, we have «. far atudie<i forms and 
o rna ittoa t atiou m to have already Air surpassed 


other candle-lamps exliiblu*! by Jlc*« BUma 
A 800, of Ulnuingliam, which are exceedingly 


due to the taste and talent of our own count 
tneu : tbe principal (leaguer and engraver 
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novel in atjrlo ud rich in colour ; of those we ahull 


of the cutting, while it return* all it* buldnaM. 
Tie neat subject iaa Be Trail Dtaa of crystal. 


engrave ■penmen*. The two DttiSTM* with 
which we commence our illustration*. urv of the 
purest crystal the lu/cngoshajK) cutting* bnug 
out tli* pirisuuitic colour* with 
exceeding brilliancy : tho Gobutt u fl 
at the bowl of the second column 
U elegant in form, and the intro- ;; M 


that p»go ie tiMwrt lustrous, and the luK-ng* 
■Imped cutting exceedingly bold. 
y^V All the object* introduced in 

'■!« thi* page are of crystal of the 

Sfif pond kiwi; the bounty and 

xV variety of tho cutting in the 


designed after the utylo of tho antiijuo. Tbs 
Vast that folio * 8 la very «l«gant ; it u manu- 


ducUiu of the vine upon the cup, 


fac-tured in opal , the *0X111 and baud at tup and bottom 
are gilt , the flower* and fruit painted with vitnlWd 


though not a novelty, U appropriate. The 
Fulit Dub and Stajtd that follow* 1 * of 

niby glaan covered oo flint, and then ait 
through, allowing tho two OOltmie to groat 


whole of these work* cannot fail to in- 
cur* t«* them umpnliRed admiration. The 
huge group at the bottom consists of one 
of each nrticlee in i wt of glass for 
dcueort purposes. ciuw|ih'iiI't they are 
all of a similar pnttcre, except the ClaUH 
Jva, which ts cut in a similar style. but it 
somewhat variod in ita decoration. 


advantage. Tbo Wim Oua ia very cLa 
borateiy ornamented, and the stem, which 
look* a little heavy in the engraving, loses this 
appcanuico in tho original object, by th« style 
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quirc'l by Itmg yeans of experience. We have 
■elected from their con t rib u thus a pair of 
tziwttive WlKR FlaOOKS, each standing twooty- 
t»o inch** liiglt, and holding eleven quart* ; 


oudcn : the design is appropriate to tbn Onset 1 pence, la welcoming the repwettOUiTue of the 
Exhibition— Britannia, with the o Li re- breach of I four fUrtOt of lb* earth, heralded by Triton* 
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TV ornamental Pniaoc fur a window i* the i conduct* an extensive biwiiw* uf tl.U dmcrip upcUhI with douiMtiv ftmuture. mu! in winch 
rnanufactxmj of Mr. K Bc'&UH, of London, who I tion ; one of coauidenble imjiortiuictr. u | be AraUanipIr KH>ni for tbcdiiipUj'of good t**te. 


The annexed engraving i* from o CuOTMC H* 
ClIMK. by M. Dt* tiMK of Pirn* ; it m a beaut, 
fully deewrnted j'ieee of workman tiup. Tlw 

handle it of carved ivory, tbc Lilt of jolialied 


A C'lMt. manufactured by Ur. J. WaLKKR, 
nf London, menu high coinmecidatiun, from I 
the truly elegant and artutic character of (lie 
rloaigti. The mac U electro-gilt ; the ]>edefftal, of | 


turquoise blue glnao, is surmounted by n group 
of tigureu, rejirtrcntuig lintuunio, in tlu> robe* nf 
iieuce, directing attcutiwi to the jimgre** made 
by Time and bdeoix in the civilisation and 


clock. T1 mj several |>art« of this work might be 
doarrikid at length , altogether, there are ft*w 
Bier* meritonous prod net ioiM. In the ExhlbHton. 


Ktocl, chiutrl. and the scabbard of dark cteel | 
ornament* on a grey ground. There are munv i happinea* of the people of Great Britain ; thin is 
elegant object* of thia <buu-riptiau by the French ' lllustmtod by * M<rU* of seven mtlijewt*, revok- 
exliibitoi'H. squally nwntorious in character, lug. by the aid of machinery, in tha tune of tho 


I 
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luotalllc manufactures. The variola* prooosnea of eleetrotjping, magnet i 
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Binmugliam ha* recently Ruidc great progress I and silver manufactures. to much ao, indeed. m I a town whroe a> ipranacy lu tills drjHirtweut of 
in the production of ilia belter sort of plated | to have become * formidable rivul to HbetfieM, , buaiucua »m, till now, indisputable ; however, 


there U ample room for the manufacturers of both these important placet 
bi diHj.Uy their liiionmity and skill to I In* U»t advantage. and so contend 
fur tb« palm of oxoelleacw. W« eugravo on thi* pngs mum of the works 
contributed by the eatablwhmetii of M««r«. 1 ‘iumk k Son, of Birmingham. 
The first subject rapreeonU a Burrm Kntrr ; tins haadJo i* iu the lulUu 


the industrial arts, are in nothing more manifest than when i 


v«J meritorious design ; and the Thai underneath it is equally entitled 
to oociuncudatioru lastly, the AlftMUlHM Tumaj. which complete the page, 
are sufficiently enriched with ornanmil to render them an elegant appendage 
to the dinner table We beliara that all three inonufactumi are execute*) ui 
magneto-plated silver. The results of adoulltk rveoarvb, when applied to 


style, and the blade is ornamented with aa open flomtod pattern. The 
Lnjuofl BtaXD that fullowe offer* oonssdrmble novelty io ita deoign, which ! 
•hows the utmost harmony in the ornamentation of iu several oompoaeat 1 
part*. To thia suoevods a Cask Basket, the form of which ia decidedly i 
good, and tho chasing in exodleut taste. The Toast Kick shows also a I 


|d>i' in U Mid others, l,*vir gustily temlu-i to pr.nluce this satisfactory r«MU lb 
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Momt*. Honirr, Au.EX.JkCo ,of London, inaag 
othw examples of I'ju'Ut-HxvuiNu, exhibit the 
jxuinlluig, a portion uf which we engrave. Ariahly- 
euuijtoscd group of flowers tuid foliage runs round 
the entire doaigu. which is executed with much 
cure and precision, and exhibit* considerable 
taste in the amimreuienl of Colour*. Rural 
dec emtio o is exceedingly Well ajtpltal to works 



of this and whim carefully studied, arnl 

truthfully ivtulerwU in more gratifying to the 
rye than any other ttylu of border onuuwnt. 



In our report of the recent exhibition of the 
works from tba Got eminent Schools of Design, 
At Marlborough House, publiohod is tha April 


□umber of the Art-Journal, we noticed the im- 
portant fact of the utility of such schools far 
artistic oduoation, which rendered it unnecessary 


for the Dritiah manufacturer to call tn foreign I of Mm TbxaDwtk, of Exeter, iui eminent lace 
aid. This was vividly exemplified in the instance | manufacturer, who had propared fur a continental 



journey to procure tleeigns. FurUinately, she first 
visited Somerset House, when the dwrign for a 
Lace Ploumcb was mode the subject of a com- 


petition among the students. Tha successful 
design wua by Mr. C. P. Slocombc, which has 
since been worked out, and is here engraved. 
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Tlw tiro IbuuinKmis occupying thin column 
aix* manufactured by Mw»f\ Gray ft Keen, of 
Liverpool. Tbi! eaaet Are mode of Engliah 


Tile two Inox Hriwrr.ww. Introduced on tbi* 
page. lire from the establishment of Momt*. 
1’i.vius ft H a rlow, of Birmingham and l^ndon, 


very aKUiuava munuCu-turera of tl**« article* of 
donoMtic furniture, the u*a of which line, within 
the laet few venrs, become very general, even iu 


walnut wood. 'Hie find i» of Gothic form, and 
linn an elubonited dial plate, in wluoh the archi- 
tecture of the florid etjrle U rvpnraeuted. The 


houme. where we would, pomlbly, leant expect to oppoMUou to tboee of French make, wliere 
find them. The great point* which aliould be aolidity i* chiefly ftqulwdi TV* variation 
aimed at in tli« manufacture of Uw*o bcdirtcuds orinos from the difference of conetructlou in the 
are lightncm and elegance, in aim oat direct two atylea, and the adoption of bunging*, or 


•OWilid wob dtsigtied for the "Sailor*' Home.* in 
Liverpool ; it in a fac-aiuiile of n potent anchor, 
the fluke* of which aupport the ornnnwuUl disc 


curtain*, with oa, which our continental neigh- i Mcair*. Peyton ft Harlow are mo«t excellent of 
bourn Beldam or never uac. The productions of I their kind, and excellent example* of metal work. 
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In tie ("lira* of our CootiWllUl tour Iwit common pottery we doo-vered mutation* of our old friend. ti<e much i«ttn>m>wd iiii< I much 
year, undertaken for the purnoes of oacerUlidii* |»>|nilar KaglLth forma. and. among the pUtea. abuaed •• willow pattern.' The premia in^ii 
w Imt preparation* were mailing there for tin* 


(non -arthrnw ere end pottery, but to |«irc«liun 
of * letter kind, and to glaaa work, in pUin 


•hecta. or in “rewj /Viyntioe*,* rivalling in 
beauty the ancient Venetian work* Among the 


year* Great Mil ihiti'Mt. we riaitol tbe exterwive 
establishment of M. CaPTELUIaN*. at Unload., 
auil. ui tbe ewim of our report, mode an inci- 


dental mention of hi* varied and ini|«irtaiit 
manufactory, which ia devoted not only to ootn- 


*ille,l with example* nf tbe Cuts* nini Kartui.v- V are w of Tery tarvaful design, exhibiting inucliof 
a aait contributed by if- CappcUaiana. Tho laiv 1 tbe peculiar and somewhat wliianicnl taete which 


US 
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A Vase, or fruit-cup, manufactured and exhibited by 
J. \V*r.sm k Sax. distinguished artists of Berlin. is 
iui exquisite example of metallic sculpture. Hie various 
figures are admirably modelled, and the oniamcnUiticii is 


The piece of SiLK represented in the annexed engraving is nuinufartured and 
exhibited by Messrs. SroxE k Kutr, of 8 pital fields, who are noted for associating 
art with their productions. There is evidence of tlii* in tlie design before us. which, 
we believe, enuumted from the School of Dtdgtt in the locality referred to. It is satis- 


altogether in the best taste. It in executed in oxidised stiver, factory to find manufacturer* avail themselves of the assistance of such institutions. 


The circular engraving which op|*ara under 
neat It U from a Tanurror, funning a portion of 


Protu among the variety ot objects manufac- tured and exhibited by R. ScHMxm. of borm- 


the costly and attractive contributions from the 
Austrian dominions. The table is manufactured 
by M. Kakl LxumJta. of Vienna, it ia inlaid with 
various woods, arranged in a novel pattern. 


stedt, we have aeUcted a Ifarxii VVxjoar, which ] priatelv. but vet ornamentally, upon a ba»e de- 
represenu a boar hunt, placed not very appro- 1 signed like a foot stool in a scroll lranie-work. 
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Tfee two Swaxns od this column are Uie aonu Ths Book-Covxm of Madams Okdku of Paris, I wo fit*] no apology need b* offered for introduc 
fnrtr.ro of M«wm Riutrn, Oxtuvag ft Co. , of Iter- are ao truly artistic in design and execution, that | big another of thou into cor pages. Thia, liks 
nunriinm. The longer onit w wv odk-r'x Fik:.i> r- _ _ _ 


Tho English carriage builder still maintains, to brunch of industrial art W« oognv* h«r* a of London. The body of the carriage haa a form 
bln various contributions to the Exhibition, the moot alcgnat F*m Piiwroa, manufactured by similar to that of the nautilus shell . and the 
high position unirfraally acceded to him in this Menu*. Hallmark*. Alobrext, ft HaUMaejul | vehicle. altogether, is romarkabla for lU lightnma. 
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Jtwoxn , Utc hOt and mounting of the scabbard 

are richly viewed and gilt. Tin.* other is a Highland the preceding, is esrrcd either in ivorv or box- 1 crowned ; the mnroundfoR ornamentation ex- 
Clatnoxc, of good, ywt elaborate, workmanship. wood, The centre of the design slum tfee Virgin, liibils a kind of trellis- work, partially covered. 
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Hw'm. Towlka, Chums, k Co,, of Norwich, i that ancient city. A inagnlftceat fiUorer scarf 
exhibit nbh of the exquisite textile fabrisa with a silk ground, is one of their contributions. 


wlucb have given character sod reputation to 


four yards lo length, sad two in 


width. The Sobriety of ooJour which prevails in 
the*** elaborate productions is a proof of the 
good t*M« of the inanufacturera. We engrave 


The grown, in marble, of Vine's AXD Cum), I approaching to novelty. Mr. Davis has repr* 
lifoiuxa, is by Mr. E. Davis, of London. The J edited Cupid interceding with bis mother for 
subject is one that has engaged the sculptor and his bow, which V«ma appears unwilling to idaoe 
painter of almost every age, so that it scorns im- in hi* hands. The tw o figures are exoeodlngly 
pceaible to invest it with any sentiment or action well modelled, and arranged with much grace. 


Tits Gaxdklakkcu, to hold nine lights, te ex- 
hibited by Mr. O. Baows, of London, an exten- 
sive manufacturer of composition articles. It 
•t lands right feet high, and is manufactured ia 
wood and oarfew-pterrr, gilded to imitate or molu. 


the centre of one of the Saswu, which is but be utterly impossible, adequately, to ro present in I determine tta character, so our cut may be re- 
a small portion of the whole, the entire pattern our pages ; it ia like exhibiting a leaf from a oeived as an assurance of the taste which cliarao- 
being of the most intricate design, which it would tree, -but, aa that ia enough fur a botanist to I tenets those beautiful articles of female dress. 
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inertuv the luxury and cusixvniencs of Uu« 
iiiXT-ivmry article of furniture ; ii >Wd of the 
ordinary legs cuisjoiiiod towdi ir<gl»«f tin* xmu 
they cocnbtn* to support a ►torn, b» in ordinal? 
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Ainsricabaalong been noted for the luxurious 
rnainnss of it* chain, which combine ia them- by Mdllo. Hcwo* A Co., of Pan*, from a design 
wlvo* all the means of gratification a Sybarite 
could wi«h. The Americas Cmaih Comi-an v. of 
New Voik, exhibit some novelties, which even 


The Table-Cover engraved below is exhibited by M. Clerget. It is walked in wool* and silk* 
“ * of various rich colour* and shades, well wlcctvd. 


M. Prrocciir. of Paris, a most extensive ' nnnevad engraving; it is manufactured of bronco, 
manufacturer of clocks and watches, exhibits u gilded. Tho design of the baae is exceedingly 
superb Clock, which is the subject of the bold, and the figures introduced have a puq>o*o 


music «Uk>K between which and tha seat the 
Hrmxci is inwrtod, this *w exhibit in our first 
exit. It will allow of the greatest weight and 
freest motion on all sides ; the scat is also made 


to re» *d v* on its axis. Tlu> design and fittings 
of these chairs are equally good and elegant, 
amt certainly we hare never tested a more easy U-yond mere ornament, they arc pointing up- | |«n of the clock show* much elegant and clairv 
and cotiunodwus article of boxutaliold fun. it up* , n unit to indicate the (light of time. Tlie upper rutc devolution airangcd in unquestionable taste 
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Tli* f>r»t enjtTsviitg on this i* from the Mr. A. Tarra.m, of London. It ta on elaborate i meat in beautiful in dstign. ikilfully worked out, 
Covsr or a IUiu.K, bound sod exljbited by . s|«dmen of the art of book-binding ; the orua sod is highly euggwtivs for other jxirposcs 



The L'AM’KTie from the manufactory of Mcoan. of our Catalogue. We lmve never eoeu any fabric I with exceeding taste and judgment.- gron|« mid 
TtMfLEio* ft CVx, of Ulaegow, of whuoe couth J of tbit d«srri|ition richer mid uior* elegant thsii wrest lie of flower*, en rolls, slid bolder < ■niauienit, 
butiutr* w* hsv* given oiauiploe in s furtnor page this : the (latUrn i« full of " subject," outplayed | prvteutiug s oj uibuiatluu of bvautiful forms. 
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of tbe Ji'O u ingeniously formed of a lizard. 


to ornamental art; the PeLL-Ptru* which one 

cwdaiinay be also traced to the same fertile eourx*- . \^r 

of decoration, an modified by tlm particular tuete ^ * 

of tlx) architect An KlimbHlian Curtaix-Raxi* highly favourable examples of manufacturing 
■uccu*4% and sl>ows how well the character of ait. applied to tike exigencies of every day life. I 


The Toilst-botti.* t* tn tlw elegant tart* of tbe 
Heat. The VaM ia that of the old Venetians. 

I 
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are remarkable for novelty and tunic. The handle 


fittings of a house, and which, until of let** ynara, 
were considered beneath tbu thought of the 
artistic designer. The CubTaIK-BaIID Is an excel 
lent wimple of the applicability of floral nature 


the CoRincB and COBfalM OaRaMlDrra present 
an attractive novelty of form. They are all 


Mount Smoot k Pembkrtok. of Btnmnglinra, ' internal decoration of any parind may now be 
contribute many admirable apecimcns of tbe 1 carried out in all minor aco *enriea. The Door 
varirtj of useful articles which go towards tbe j Hakolc is of much lightness and clogonc* ; and 


M. Oii.ls, of Paris, contributes the porcelain 
works engraved in our present column, which 
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The two objects which occupy this column 
arc from tl.o contributions of M. 1<a Hocuk, 
of Puri*. who m eminent foe the tAstc he in- 
variably displays in the manufacture of porcelain 


clocks, and what are tanned articles of rirtu. 
Indeed, it may be said Dial hi* re]>uUlioii in 
these dc[>artmruU of manufacturing art ts second 
to none in the French metropolis. The first of 


The National Manufactory established at 
Beauvais is represented by a series of works in 
tapestry for chairs, sofas, screens, and carpets, 
The extreme beauty of tliewe productions is 
worthy of attention, particularly the skilful 
arrangement of colour they present, which. 


Cooler, of light blue porcelain, ie another work 
of RTt-ot artistic beauty. We cannot spook too 
highly of the productions of thus m anu f a c turer 


We are well acquainted with Lie establishment 
in Faria which n full of admirable works, 
arranged for show in the moot attractive manner. 


superintend oilier government work. The 
umanienUtion lie ho* executed with much per- 
faction of finish, continuing boldness of form with 
delicacy of handling, tits wbolo being character 
Lied by good taste. We select a Cuaia and a 
SCRUB as cxamplas of these national works. 


our selections is a very elegant Clock, which I action ; the pediment is tastefully decorated 
appears in a vase-like form. The figures arc with dowers, and the vase, of dark blue 
designed with much grace and playfulneas of j porcelain, equals the finest Dresden. The Wiuj. 


though vivid, is so exquisitely toned a* to be 
most grateful to the eye. The woodwork of the 
furniture is by M. Duval, one of the moat famed 
of the Paris upholsterers, and who ia specisllv 
appointed to mount all the tapestn«-i issued 
from the National Manufactory, «a well os to 
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Tli« manufacture* in PariKB-MicHfc, of Mo«r* 


light and elegant material iu« chantrt«ri»*] by of colour* introduced. Wo engrave on thia jingo 
excellent doiugn and great ricimeaa in tlie variety j a number of tl.oae useful and ornamental object* 


thiul in bi|k n]Wt& Tlicir pod action* in tin* tuner* ec«n determined to maintain their ■ Mi| rt-uuicy.if energy and jH'«i-venu»ce*uli«flet'tit. 


H'UUl'Il k Hootaon.of Birmingham, deservedly 


ia no question that England Ftamf* unrivalled in | lln-> branch of industrial art. nnd her tnnniifnc 


wbich it is unuece«Mrjr to [urticulariac, aa they j Table is etjieciully uiim|U« in ita ornament, and 
eufflciontly oxplaiu their own application. The . the CaBlNKX hi moat elaborately decorated. Thera 
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The white terra-cotta productions introduced on 
tlii* column nr* by Mr. Ri.aitcharo, of Lambeth. 
11 m first It » Van* and Pillar, highly ornamented, 


A meet suooeasful attempt to imitate the 
•tjle and effect of tlie real Cashmere aliawla 
may be aeeu in the subjoined engraving from a 


Shawl, deigned by Meeara Lewis A AmnrBT. 
of London, and printed fi>r them by Mwer*. 
Swnsdand, of CrayfnriL The dseign is of the 



dee* rving of favourable notice. Wo ahould be glad moat elaborate character, and time at produc- found only in the morn weighty and cootly 
to ore this beautiful material brought into more ing, on the lighter fabrica, auitable for Manner j manufacture* of tho Asiatic producer. The 
gerund application, for which it is well adopted. wear, tbe qualities which bare hitherto bean ahawl exhibits much rich harmony of colour. 
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muck capital u expended on the production, 
there uiuul be vtill liirrc'f menu* at the disposal 
of tlu* buyer* to caU for book au outlay ; conse- 
quently, ota tdma of our wealth receive a two- 


invite him to accompany u* fur a day'* stroll 
through the leading thoroughfare* of our east 
metropolis, to inspect the conteata of the nume- 


which ai*a brought to bear an the product toil of 


fold uaprNMun. Among the m*M of contribu- 
tions that nude up the costly pilot to which 
*11 union has boots made, the rilrer omaroont* 
and the jewellery manufactured by Idcesru. 
Is. II, It D. Gass, of London, burnt, from their 


roua establishment* for the manufacture and 
sale of works in the oruciuun metals ; or, wbat 
would be as effectual, uiid mat ttw* time and 
labour, w» would Inks him to the eoulh-a-ett 
gallery of the Great Exhibition edifice, to point 


magnitude and beauty, attract ohsenation. The 
mr«t important of tliese is a BlLvex Dnrrt 
Slavic* of a oral character and denim, modelled 
from plant* growing in the Koyal Garden* at 
Kcw ; of this service, fire of the objoct* on# on- 


out to him tbe profusion of wealth congregatod 
there in glittering heap*, almost. If not quite, 
realising the dream* of eastern fable. But it is 
not so much the value of the mere metal to 
which importaiKW should be attached, ae imli- 
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gravod oo the preceding pogs, and two ou thin 
ooluniu. It in quite uoodlcas to expttiate upon 
tbo teste displayed in tbo adaptation of iIlwm 
natural {arm* to manufacturing art Oo tho 
aooond column of tho nroceding psgo wa bare 
alao introduces! a jewelled Baoocu. in the style 
of tlie CiitfueecHto period; this object requires 



close examination ore one can appreciate tbo 
beauty of it* design. At tlie bottom of tbo 
mi tm [«go is a RiLAcaurr, set with diamonds and 
carbuncle*, with portraits of tlie Queen and the 
Pirinco of Wales, after Tboxburu. A.K.A.. and 
executed in a idle, engraved by J. J. Crew. A 



Cuiustk.'uxo Cur, embellished with angels hoop- 
ing a-atcb over a kneeling child, designed by 
K. Kedgrave, U.A.. completes our illustrations of 
the contributions of Mcaara Gam ; but wc may 
hereafter bad occasion to pay tbeir stand 
another visit, os we obeerved among tbeir pro- 



ductions several objects deaenriug of notice ; a 
Mirer gauntlet niello brace lid. designed by D. 
Maclifw. H.A. ; a silvered and jewelled dessert 
sot, lo tlie Elizabethan style ; numerous articles 
of jewellery, of various kinds, and in diversified 
style ; aud a large vase, most ingeniously coio- 
posod of bumau hair, executed by J. Woolley. 


Messrs. CowutY A Junes, of Walsall, exhibit 
the brass CuuMUeoxa here engraved, and which 
consists of Hand ornament, of a light and grace- 
ful character, well calculated to relieve from 
weighty monotony, an article which, in the 


hands of a tasteful designer, may be made on 
elegant adjunct to tho drawing-room. However 
elaborate or beautiful tbs design and execution of 
such articles of modem furniture may bo, we must 
confess that we think heaviness of construction, 



or even weigh tin uwi of sppeoraneo, a very objec- 
tionable quality, whenever exhibited. In some 
instaiKXW, lbs style or diameter of the spartmi 
for which they are intended may demand a cert 
*• weight," but the prevailing idea to guide I 


artisan should be tho ooost ruction of a receipted* 
for light, which, like that dement, should be 
ethereal, and graceful, and ponderosity be cape- 
dolly eschewed. Tho Bxmtxad, by the oame 
manufacturers, has tho quality of Lightncas in a 



remarkable dearer, the design and ornaments 
tion being of toe simplest kind ; and, we must 
say. we prefer It to much of the overwrought 
and highly-elaborated articles, which we are not 
unfruqucntly called upon Vo notice. We are 


convinced, from long experience, that it is for 
earner to produce such work*, tluui to confine 
decoration to that which is simple and appro- 
priate ; the former may lie done hy tho ornx 
ui enlist, the latter only by tho artist of tsete. 
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The two CaxlM and th* Urge Sidkboaup wood for decorative purpose*. The embcllish- 
which appaar on this paga ire the work of monU of thi* large and important work are all 
Muttra. Hun'TKR. of London. The chain are of indicative of iu u»o ; the laden brsuichee of th* 
very elegant deoigu, and are beautifully carved ; vine encircle it, from bctwoon which peep the 
they are, however, aa remarkable for their com- 
fort aa for their sloganc*. and pno»«nt all that n 
roquiaito for the beauty or the oaa* of the drawiug- 


Tbe Vase in the centre is a foreign contribu- 
tion ; it U one of the valuable productions of 
Rumta. It La entirely constructed of Jasper, 
and though good in fortn, its grout rocoinmenda- 
tion is ita large value. Th* wealth of tbo Russian 
minoa and quarries Ium long been a celebrated 
feature of tlie country ; and the contributions it 


mom. The Mdclxard is carved in a bold and 1 heals of tnicchniiuls ; and the cornucopia;, fillod 
mnasive stylo. entirely fmm the wood of the to overflowing with the plentiful fruits of tho 
walnut tr«*. which tins been chosen by the ] earth, give largo promise of abundance. It is. 
manufacturer to show the capability of English altogether, a wall conceived production. 


hat tent u* testify abundantly to the truth of 
" travellers’ tales" connected therewith. Ws 
puqicse engraving, in a future number, other 
subjects worthy of notice from this vast empire. 
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It U r*tl»«r surprising time the English menu 
f*Ctur»r of cju-f-l* should, till within the loot 
few year*. be so far behind I is foreign competitor 
aa. it must be acknowledged. be ban been, seeing 


that the u»e of them fabrics is so much more 
general here than rlsewierr ; and it is on axiom 
among the trading oomimmity, that not only 
the Ripply of an article should keep p*<» with 


the d* in and. but alou that a stimulus should l»e 
given to tl>e demand by every kiud of improve* 
inrnt of which the object in question is caimbia. 
Now there is acnroely an article of ordinary 


domestic use better ailculated to dcvelope the 
artistic resources of the manufacturer’s mind 
than those to which we are now referring, 
whether they are intended for the dwellings of 


the middle classes, or the mandona at the 
wealthy, and. in consequence, we have latterly 
noticed they exhibit a far greater degTre of re- 
finement and taste than we were wont to oe* 


abowu in UirfiL Among tb*i cosilnhutors of 
carpets of various degrees of quality, eon.* rich, 
and others suited to nkore coni n>oe purjiosc*, 
on* Messrs. A. LarwoRTH k Co., of London, 


of Design at Somerset House. The design in I white ribbon is outs iued with them. The other 
simple, but very elegant, being nothing more subject is from a rich Axminster CilKT; t)ie 
titan wreathe of white and red roars, upon a borders, cornets, and centre of this arc exceod- 
dark, claret -oolourod ground ; in the border, a j ingiy fanciful, but they man.fad much beauty. 


from whose contrib'iUotis wo have made eome 
ael**ctioiM. Hie first rnpwving n*t>reomte an 
elegant Hr.inTii.Rro. designed for Me**r*. Imj*- 
woirtfa by Mua Unnn, a clover pupil of the School 


Ifil 
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Tbs fail id of excellence in gold and silver uroi- 
mental works has In them, almost univcraUly, 
I— -ti conced'd to tlie manufacturers of Franco . 
l.ut those who have attentively examine)] IlnUili 
works of this clam. and. among oilier*. the pro 
•luetioM of Mr. J. A.vjeu. of Looduu. will be 
inclined to qualify their admiration of the con- 
tributions of foreign rivala; this, too, with- 


engine that either multlplis* tlie labour* of resoarews of colour and material to real ia* every 
nuui'a iiiUMmiity. or di*|**rw* them throughout new artistic conception of beauty and elegance. 
» world, ta a witness to tlie fact Capital. Tlie manufacturers hare bestirred tboiiMelvea 


taste, and akill have been liberally cxpetwled to 
bring about suuh improvement Tbc applies 
tlan of the Fine Arts to manufacture* baa made 
rapid strides within lira la«t few yean 
had ltr|4 j»k» with them, developing 


manfully : in earthenware. porvelain. glam, ti 
and metal work guuemlly, and in the textile 
fabrna, tl»e tin-groM has been marked and 
ropsd , mid wlial i« of etill gnwtcr importunes, 
tlie labour* of the producer hare Ueu met by 


out any dis|*uagwtu«il of their inert*. If wv 
bail no other examples in tlie Exhibition 
* Ill-ruby to prove tiie inunenac progress! mode 
in tlii* department of mduatrial art we could 
iiiu&duntly appeal to these works aa e»i 
•ItiiKea of onr advance. Tlie prom it is on- 
.|iic«Uouably the age of improvement as well a* 
■if invention, ami every object of ornamental or 
useful application, from tlie toy with which 
cluldbood amuae* itsdf, to tbe gigantic • train 


the appreciation of the public : hence have 
■iriwin mewed effort* on tbe f>art of tbe former 
to carry etill further Ilia improvement*, and to 
invite the jsatronago of the latter. Hut wo mint 
not exhaust mir apace with preliminary remarks, 
to the exclusion of a description of Mr. Angell'a 
beno tiful production* Among the objects for 
which »# could not find room an? several groups. 


sod culvers in silver and silver gilt, richly 
wrought, and finely designed . the miLjocu we 
have especially noticed as worthy of being 
recorded are— ‘Tlie Hauls of Alexander and 
lXanus,” on a chased ahield ; "Tim Labour* «f 
Hercules,'' oo a solver , gvoupa of " -Sir Huger 
do Corcrlev and the Gipsies," and *• Anti 
Merchants Halting in the Lteaert." Our eelec 
Uou has been chiefly from works of less magni- 
tude, blit not of l«*a vab.il as works of high art 
The fcrat is a Hn.ru Ctrr, excellent in form, 
and richly embellished with floriated |«u terns . 
the base exhibiM an elegant novelty. By the 
aide of this ta a Case Basket, of silver gilt ; Uie 
border is enamelled work, aa are alau I 
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menu between the indented parts The Oaoor is in gold and enamels ; it stands a considerable one of a set of fuur tab]* ornament*, imetxtod 

height, and is moat exquisite in its elaborate I by their designs to represent tbs four seasons 
and delicate workmanship ; ti e centrepiece i- | TT»* law Van totbe right isof silesr auaiiudUd . 


at the bottom of tlte jni^e is composed of some 


It ia a truly beautiful example of the cbMcr's fluted pattern, graceful in ita proportions: this 
skill. The smaller objects in the process nrc is followed bj another in gold, of Ktruscau 
scarcely less worthy of favourable remark, On form, a prawn t to Dr KUiotson from one of his 
thU page as* first introduce a Silvrr Juti. of a pstiecite ; and the third iti the «anie column. 


Uotice especially the beauty of the emuttelhnii. 
which we scarcely remember to have seen 
viualled. The difficulty of enamelling U|*o«i 
silver is, we are assured, no* easily surmounted. 


wry splendid object* ; the lsiye tup to tlte led 


Tiu A 3 » CorrEB Servk e is of silrar-iplt ami 
enamelled in thw richest style ; Uts Usurp 
underneath It is ouupoeod uf various objects in 
silver, glam and silver, and silver enamelled , 


of 

to 


called the ** Visrauc Jllu," ia of gold, with the 
ornaiuenta in silver; the combination of the 
two metals, on* Uirnidted and the other 
" watMd.** products a brilliant affect. Tim lira! 
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limiting tio originality in dwign. i« wrought with 
* (4inr)iiiM«k Mid didiuacy, a» if cut from tine »«>1UI 
Mui in. Tbo Uttar i* om of the largeet arc hi tec 
tnrnl ornament* hitherto made in tlin material. 
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We introduce on tide column tba CarmL or | Sum A Son. of London. eihilut the boldly carved, and the haiicing* are of ri<-h 

a Pillar, ami a Ptmuci.R, manufactured by Canon TlKMTKan. of which an engraving ap- | crime >n Spitalfield* ailk. There u sufficient 
Mr Bt.a nett aim. of l^mbeth. They arc executed pear* below. It I* manufactured of nialKignny, ' ornament in thia object to constitute it an ele- 
iu whit* terra cotta. Tlie former, though ex 


gunt article of dumcatie furniture, but the I that Mcceeda U alao from the same eetaUidi- 
ummifarturero have not aimed at producing an cnent. It U inlaid with vert* beautiful mar- 
elaborata work of industrial art The Cabinet I quetrie: the licloa have plat* glam inserted. 


The CaNOR in one of the contribution* front another canoe, much larger in aise. capable of 
C.ituidn. It i* made of the bark of a tra*. ami holding twenty men. It wan bro ugh t, through 
l> exceedingly light in ita construction. There lake* and river*, twelve hundred mile*. to be 
la. likewise. in tliiii depart- 


- 
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ht.ru Introduced. which udiislia if «nw»e expla- 
nation ; each group being figurative mid exprce- 
aj»# of an object according to ike language of 
llowera. <hir ipso* will not pmuit us to go 
into the detail - of the ■ water, which wo inuM 
Irani to the rradw’a ingenuity to dad p bar. 


Whm», the l>J»t anccwaful eiFwrt made to tsiaou- 
facturv linen <km*fk by siwuu powtw. There 
ta /dno a novelty in the perpoe of the d<s*%ti 


Thia engraving Wpmuti the centre of a 
Damask Ta* lb -Cloth, daaifood by Jr««pb 
BUin, pupil of the Ovv*rnnieiit School of i>>»gu 
in BditeA : amt uuuuifactured by M coach Cofuv, 
Jiui.v, & Co., of the auue town, uu the n*« 
ayututu of ataoiuiooia waiving, which in, ire 


The tiro subjects occupying the latter half of 
this page are exhibited by Meoaru B. SxLoMOXs 
& Buff*, of Lomlou ; the find la a CajuoU, or 
LxDr a Cap*, of ciubruiderod ne»dle-work, bm4 


its design, and of MfM&v cxeoutkra^ it alao 
displays every known 4c*oept»oii of atitch in 
thia kbd of aubrtiklgry. It would ahaewt aeam 
that ingenuity am! pontsit industry oonld go no 
(holier in ema» tnatlcyttfuia have been txj raided 
OB lb. : e textile fabric*. which BWJ*t have occupied 


beautiful and elabuoit* In ita Mttoni, and worked 
with great delicacy and tuiak. The other 
engraving j* from n French cambric HxXDKj:r 
i. jm.r that exhibits on equal amount of Unle in 


almost the entire aotnmaod af the Eagliah I ipdlory of the Exhibition allow* much iu no * ay 
markets ; bat the con leu ta of the aouth eastern Hiferior to the beat fabrics of the continent 


no inconfildarable time In their production. 
Hitherto the forsgu manufacturer haa bald 
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The Vue or Floweiu i* a well executed 
specimen of wood-earring. by Mr. Perrt, of 
Taunton. The conteut* of the vase. 00 to speak, 
fa a bunch of rteee only, but the vuae iUelf fa 
ornamented with xri x]|«K*rical composition, in 
which the xrtixt'a idea hxx Wen to xhow the 
probable effect* of tlie Great Exhibition upon 
the wholo world. In thix Mr. Perry hxx evinced 
considerable ingenuity, but it would far exceed 
the limit* of our space to enter upon any 
lengthened descriptive explanation. Tlie derigu 


On thix and the two succeeding pages we en- 
grave some beautiful specimens of Da mask 
TaMLI Lira!*, from the extensive and far famed 
manufactory of Mr. M. Ardkiw*. Ardoyne, 


Bel font The ft rut two examples are styled live 
“ Clarendon Pattern." haring been made far 
presentation to the Earl of Clarendon by the 
Royal Society fur the Promotion and Improve- 


upon tho %tand in a circle of flowen and plant*, 
emblematical of various countries of the globe. 
We think the artixt'n intention in hi* allegorical 
design would hnve told belter, if done on a 1 
larger scale ; It fa too full of subject for its use. ! 


meet of the Orowth of Flax in Ireland. Both 
the Kararw and TanuhCi-orn bear appropriate 
dnsigns and ornaments , the former contains the 
anna of tlie Lord Lieutenant, encircled by a 


wreath and inscription, with an elegaut floriated 
border ; the centre of the latter shows the star 
of the Order of the Garter, In a garland of the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, with other device* 


That our American friends, with all their , insensible to the luxuriee ami convenience* of I exhibit Tho onccograved is manufactured and 
np parent dislike of pomp and parade, are not j life, fa evideut from iLe elegant CaIUUauxx tlicy exhibited by Mcuarx. C'Lal'P k Sos. of iloeiou. 
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\V« Introduce oo thia column another of tie uvl tairtefully ornamented nnple 8UMB. built 
contri tuUooa from Canada, an elegantly -lmllt | by Momm. MLbak ft. Wnrnat. of MouiraaL 


On thin column aro SrAnrrrrn, exocutod in 
statuary |>ore*liiiu. at the workaof Mr. ConojtKD, 


jerta aro tbo Indian Fruit-girl. and Water bearer 
The attitudes of Uicao figurca aro r tty graceful. 


from rnodola by Oumberwortli, of l*uris . tlie mb- 
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wheels compared with the hinder, so contrary to 
the practice of our corrtsire- builders. (nit there 
is ISO doubt this (MUSTS it to ntl> ly, The body 
of the vehicle mm* very lif ht in >U cuustrui-uoti 


Another description of American carriogo* is 
copied from a ample horse pbseton, manufactured 
hy Mr. WaTsuM, of Philadelphia, this peculiarity 
wo uotioo in it, is the unusual use of the fore 


A wicker Uakoks Cbaiii, contributed by Mr. 
Toff, of New York, jvwmmm much novelty, 
sad uo little taste, in its ornamental deeiipi. 


The TuuOtM colled the •• Ardoyn* Exhl- I fabrics of Mr. M. Andrews, of Belfast It was 
bition Pattern/' is anothsr of Um beautiful | deeigoed, in competition, by J. Slacken#**, of the 


Belfast Srboil of Design, who richly merited the 
prise he obtained for a co^ptwitinti so excellent. 
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M rears. Pocninncr A Rhukd, are citcnaire manufacturers. in I’aria, 
of <ne ry kind of furniture for occleaaaatical purpoeea. auch u chandeliers, 


the ornament U In keeping with the uaa to which the; are applied. Tta 
Ovrareoi*. or coafeaaional screen. ia an oiaUiratc and rich pace* of work 


(Mr contribution*. commencing with a communion HaLVll and Ctt&UCB lung connected with the forma and crremouice of the Roman Catholic 

of ailver, with gilt ornament*. The two Ewisa are more decorated, hut worship. there ia more external magnificence than In an; oilier church. 


shrine*, manatrauro*. Inin pa, cup*. Ac. : thia page ia daroted to a few of 
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there is much fancy displayed in the arrongo- | moot of the ornament upon tbo control rapport. 


Tho uk^'unt lusrltleCuuuiKyi'iiu.'B— and Glass, 
the frame of which u constructed of the same 
material ia the work of QrncrrK BomssLU, of 
Milan. the figures being executed by Dkxooiutk 
UaJIDOLVI, s brother artist of the souweity. Thu 
doaigu is of much elegance, and highly suggestive 


wlucl. U of s quaint and original character. The I design and execution are both alike exoelloot 
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far above tl.o gaudy vulgarities occaaionalli 
fabricated, and ternr-d “Bohemian gloss, * and 
which are ct.ietly remarkable f>r the strong eou- 
tra-t* of deep colour, and abundant display of 
gilding ufMin their surface. M. Hoffmann's work- 
have uo sueU defect*. The large vara amt 
it* pedestal is nearly four feet in height, and i» 
entirely «./ pure white, except where the leaves 
bend over, and they nr* tinted with pale green 
Altogether M. Hoffmann's display tea* oaUifartos} 
as that of any manufacturer in the Exhibition 


The Tahlc ia aootlwr of tbo worka of M. I Lelstler.it is carved from tbo locust tree wood 
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We shmdd uitwtaeeundly barn omitted one of the the reDo-irued cnuader. GttDrBSY or Boruxox, 
ymwert feniurw of tL* E*hib)t*oo had we neglected modelled by M. SmoniA, of Bnuecl*. It i* a work con- 
to introduce into our Catalogue the cotoaud statue of | eeived in • noble spuit, and as admirably carried out. 


Uie continental jewnllere, an cxiuhitad 
by Mr. K. AiXKS, of HLrrjiiugliiirn ; we 
eogrtn two Flowm-taxm, offillagm- 
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Momr* Jackso* h Graham, the eminent 
upholsterer*. of Looikiu, are large contributor* 


of a Sofa, showing a d«mi-6gure, boldly carved, j l*ofiae uandlcaticka and ornament*. nre beuutiful 
Tbe Sideboard and C'iiev al-Glaw, with tboir 1 in design. and admirably carved; the Chairs 


tbia column a portion of a Boos Cam. tlic panel » 
of which are tilted with plat* glut*, and ike end 


Santo in ita design; the artinl .Son evidently 
aimed to combine simplicity of idea with a due 


and liannouitKia coloura It ia quite evident, 
bom tbe examples here shown, that Mener* 


underneath are good in their rwpoctlve etyl«. regard to richnew of detail The Caih ki allow* 
The Book Cabb on tli« next jag* exhibit* the Wat a bold and well-nllcd pattern, arrayed in bright 


to the Great Exhibition of many important 
article* of their manufacture. We engrave on 
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by Uie firm. 1'ublic tn«te has. o< Uto year*. in- I duction* find littln chance of sale ; brace the beet I portion to tbo spirit end taste with which he 
ctve*fU to euch an extent, that mediocre pro | producer U certain of being recompensed in pro- | may conduct his manufacturing transaction*. 
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Tli* engraving underneath ia from a printed | W. Unoebwood, of London, from a ritrogn by 
doth Tabu C'utku, commemorative of the Great Mr. 8looocnb«. It ia exceedingly rich in ita oma- 
ExbibiUon, manufactured and exhibited by Mr. I mental work, conapicuoua among which are the 


liiiirv; he |h also the producer of other object*, 
applicable to mera purpose* of utility. The 
\ xst » are bmuliful cxauipUt of the “ wnro." 


The mutii'n) inatruinent shown in theapnondod htbiton an " Albert Cottage !*ianoft.cte Hakmo- 
engraving ia from the manufactory of Mceara. jruru the dn»ign of thb cane i* elegant, 
Lv Vf & Son. • <f I -onion . it ia called by the ex- i being carved with much elaborate workmanship 


Vaar,* U carried on in placet) far distant frotll 
that ancieul town. The throw object* occupying 


tliia ouliunn are from the factory of M. !)a Ikita 
SIMON, of Langi-.ua, in the Deportment of Indie et 


royal arm* of England, inratuoilel, in the centre I contributing to the grand dieploy of rodnstrial 
and border, by those of the principal nation* art , appropriate mottoes endcue the whole. 


The manufacture of the particular kind of 
eartbeuwuru generally known aa “ Bxai. v ad 
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chased CuMT-Jro, after Cellini, a sufficient 
guarantee for It* beauty- The next b a S*w- 
Cku.au, showing great novelty and elegance in 
its design, and very skilful execution. The tiro 


From one of our rnnet pietumnue and fashion- 
able provincial towns, we have a display of plate 


these materials produces a very chaste effect. 
The last illustration is from a Bracelet, funned 
of gold, enamels, diamonds, and carbuncles, in 
the following styls: the diamonds are placed 


and jewellery unaurpeaatd by places of greater 
celebrity. Messrs. MaSttu*, Baskxtt, & MaJtntt, 


subjects heading the other columns ara respec- 
tively termed a Fo&ra-Motrrae and Chatxljusk, 
they are tuaide on such a principle as to suit 
watches of any sire, beside* haring the advantage 


over tho carbuncles ; the gold croee-band* con- 
nacting the precious stones are slightly enamelled 
in scroll-work of a rich turquoise-blue colour, 
forming altogether a brilliant and perfect onus- 


of keeping the watch secure and steady. A 
Butter c*oi,ru succeeds; the dish for the butter 
is of white marble, tho ornament, consisting of 
leaves and butter cups, is of silver, tho interior 
of the flowers being gilt; the combination of 


meat, Other contributions of these tasteful 
inanufHcturcr* are some beautiful psarl orna- 
ment*, an inkstand on which is modelled a 
group of Milton and bis daughters, a silver-gilt 
toilette stand, tea-services, centre-pieces, ana a 


of Cheltenham, are tho contributor* of tho object* 
introducod on this page. Tho first is a nobly 


Urge variety of chronometers and watches. One I emanating from a pUoe having no manufactur 
would ncarcsly expect to see such productions notoriety ; but tbs coll upon our natk 
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M. Redout, of Maastricht, Holland, exhibita 
some tasteful FumiB-OTAXWof brouxe; articles 


Wo have dim where found occasion to notice 
the great improvement visible in the papier 
mAchi works of tho present day, as contrasted 
with those of a few yean since ; this im- 
provement characterises the works of nearly 
every manufacturer lu tliie branch of trsxkc 


The Psma-Micflfc works exhibited by Mr. 
II. Clat, comprise tea-trays and articles of fur- 
niture of much ligh turns and el«gano«. An 
elaborate and beautiful design for one of those 
Txa-TraT* we lwrs engrave, premising that we 
cau give ths design only , the brilliancy of colour 


and gilding, on the dark ground usually adopted, | ductioo ; the glass awing* freely from scrolla 
cannot be by us raprtarntod. Tho Dnxoaixu which spring from each side, and thus the ordi 
Tablx beneath is a vary light and tasteful pro- | nary objectionable stand fur this necessary 


decoration of our bouaea Wo engrave two 
specimens, ono in the form of an antique tripod, 
the other in a more free and fanciful style. 


article Is obviated, aud a positive gain in the 
general appearance effected. The Chair las 
also the merit of grace and lightness, and tho 
FoOTSTOOL is of a novel and ngrecahle form. 
Mr. Clay deetrree this meed of praise for the 
skill he luu displayed Lu the Selection of designs 


for manufacture in this material. It is pleasant 
to know that manufacturer* of such old standing 
are willing and oblo thus to exert their capital 
and ability in upholding tho diameter they have 
obtained. It is a good and boalthy tone of mind, 
which we are glad to recognise generally. 


of elegant luxury, which wo are glad to know 
are becoming mure generally adopted for tbs 
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An Embboidkbzd Vbi, manufactured and exhibited br 
Nmn. UcGu k Co., of Belfast, from a deaigu by J. H 
Wilkinson, of tbe School of Design in that town, combine 
nnatnes* with elegance of pattern. The drawing gained the 
offered by the manufacture™ for tbe met deaigu 


prise of 5L, 


ITim engraving is from a piece of Siut. manufactured by M. OabIxM, of Berlin, with 
whooe establishment we were much interested on our recent tour of inspection through 
Germany. Tho pattern displays groat boldnaM ; the silk itself; we presume, is intended 
“ * explained b '* * “ 


chiefly for Royal use, as ex] 


1 by tbe black oagle of Prussia. with its spreading wings. 
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This is another of the C*intn, manufactured 
by Maasra. T. Surra & Co., of whose contribu- 
tions wo baro inserted two examples in a funner 


page- TTio pattern of this is very bold, and rich 
in colours, and the fabric itself is of tbe moat 
luxurious character, uniting eleganoe of doc ora 


tion with gnat warmth, the two grand doaidcaata 
requisite in manufacture* of this description ; 
wo cannot poeiibly award them higher pmuc 


Lu-aiJict . its chief intemt, iu our *atimatioa, 
boa iu tbe elegant •implicit? of it* ornament. 


private rassdanoaa of tbe middle cImm, and of i means oi each respectively. The Csdisct eu- 
the more wealthy, are supplied according to tbe I graved here is manufactured by M. Kinockt 


Our continental neighbours, on the other aide 
of the Straits of Dover, have undoubtedly made 
a most oxoellent display in every kind of aabinet- 
work ; this will not be thought singular by those 


who ore acquainted with the demand which I 
•xiata to France, and in Paris especially, for 
every description of decorative furniture. There 
it scarce ly a bouse of public entertainment, of } 


the better kind, in the French metropolis, that 
cannot show numerous articles in which tbs 
skill of the wood-carver and the taste of the 
designer, are not abundantly manifest , while the 
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The Snon and 8r<iAH i.aim.o. manufactured will pluaee exceedingly by their novelty. and a I foliage on the hand I** of the spoons in a pretty 
and contributed by Mr. W. R. Smily. of London. | rich and graceful tty la of ornament ; the running I idea, and the bowl of the eugar Ladlo ia goi»d. 


Tlio style and form of the twiated ban an un- I com in on, adding considerably to ite novelty. I The fonder harmonises wall with the stove 


Mr JiCAsna of Ixtodon, ia the manufacturer I remainder of thia jage. The designs of the | were, wo are informed, supplied br Mean, 
of the Sn>vr and Fctdk* which occupy the | former object especially are moat elaborate, and 1 Lawford and Hcueker, architect* The narrow 
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From ktotI Ca urn*. manufactured and « , 

Uibited bj Mcom II. Iliuirio* ft Hoxs, of Kid |»>ms of engraving. It in a Brussels velvet of on | tug of scroll* and the leave* of the (wlm tree. 


dentiinrtcr. we have selected one for tbe jmr- I exceedingly bold and effective puttern, 
M ‘ 


with some smaller floriated ornaments. There 1 form* introduced, and great ingenuity and skill | into an harmonious cocnposaUoo , notwitiistand* 
is infinite variety in lh« arrangement of the | must hsve been exercised in combining tliein mg which, tbs artist lias succeeded in his objoct 
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Thn Crum is on* of a aet IMaulactured by Tlie illustration underneath is from a damask for a portrait of Washington ; it it surrounded 
Mean W. ft B, Hiltok. of Montreal, in Canada. TaHI-I-Cloth. manufactured by Mr. Rejuull, by devices bearing reference to thn part lie octal 
as a present to the Queen, from tlie ladles of of Dunfermline, especially for the American in aaserting the independence of ids country, 
that place, who have worked the tapestry. market The medallion in die centre is Intended ' The border shows a bold and well-filled iwtleru. 
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A »et of polished eteel Fire-Irons, with or- , Meter*. Hancock, Riion, ft Dt'jrr.of London itar; the upper pert Lb computed of drop*, 

molu handlflt, by liwtn. H. ft W. Turner, of *xbib«t • Chandelier, of cut gUw. for thirty which are ftrr*u*t*d in the slmpe of bauiKTU. it 
Sherfheld, have u much elegance inijxuted to two light*. The toctiou of tilt body foruu » | will prveeut ft brilliant ftppeftrauce wbeu ltgiit»<L 
them an cun be exhibited on oiijnct* ntfuvilmg but 
little scope for the oxercuM of the detigtMr't tuete. 


Tho Uluxtrfttion tlut fills the lower pert of from the eetftblwhmeot of M.*nm H or u* worth I whm appears to be gold thread. on ft deep 
the I hup? is from ft piece of Hrbroiuebxd CLOTH, ft Co., MftiiciiteUir. The [wtuiru it work oil in | mortea ground, pnwenting altogether an ex- 


ceedingly ricli effect, ea the pattern eUnde out j in bold relief. The cloth l n Lntrnded for ft table- | cover, sad ft tery tplendid tahle-corer It autkee 
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Haurs. W. Hargreaves 4 Ox, of Sheffield, 
exhibit a lore*' and wall-selected MsorUnotit of 
cutlery, m table keivc*, carver*, gune-carvera, 
dwort-kniwo, from which wo introduce ben 


two are rf Tahls-Kvivu, in a bold rtyio of 
workmanship, and carefully executed ; the Uat 
is from a Qaair Carviro-Krii’I, with a brace of 


handled F(ar*c-K v:?f, which, in fortn,ia a tnani- 
fca* improvement open moat of those in general 
two. All these handles art of fine bory elabo- 
lately carved and mounted with eilver ferule*, 
and the blades an of the highest polished steel. 


merits are likely to be overlooked, without a cUmm 
inspection of the work, which ia 
of iron, bronzed and richly gilt 


from tho hut of a Col-tbau d s CViut mano- 
factnrcd by X. DelaCoub, an ex- 
tensive armourer, of Paria The 


montod with flower*, leaves, and wheat-ears, sud 
a variety of other natural object*, and it endows 
some admirably arranged groups of fruit, 4c. 


A Farm, modelled in plaster by Mr. J. J taste in the art of design m well u akill in the 
Hakkeh, Jun., of PonUmvilla, shows considerable j manipulation. The scroll is judiciously orna- 
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The Sideboard, by Mr. Onxow, of London, Ik tar wi in wood-carving, m well a* of tan to and 
in of bold design ami spirited execution ; it ia an fancy in composition, ft shorn a freedom from 
excellent specimen of ths ability of our mano- too groat slavishoees of ides, a determination 
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Dan'Tx’* Lnvinu are embodied by Mr. Mcxko in a touching and characteristic style ; A Rhenish logend has furnished M. Ekgblbaud, of 
worthily depicting the simplicity and oarncstnoaa wliich the immortal poet has made the Hamburg, with the theme for a very lovely statue 
prevailing traits of thoso whoee course of love " never did run smooth.* The quaint of Lcauxx, the dangerously- beautiful resident of the 
costumo gives on air of much truth fulneae to the group, which is excellently composed. Lurley-borg, who wooa the boatmen to dostrucxion. 
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Maun*. MaITM, of Sheffield, some of whose 
contributions of peered in o former pago of our 
Catalogue, oro the man 1 1 fivcturer* and exhibitors 
of the Debaert Kjuvte engraved underneath. 


The manufacturer! of Bilua an Tables have 


Mr. Jamb Edwards exhibito a gracefully-con- 
ceived bne relief, which ho terms “The Lost 
Dream" in life, of a fair and deliaate female, and 
illustrative of the passage, “her nun went down 
while it was jet daj, but unto the upright there 


arisoth light in the darknsee." The young girl 
hoa sunk to real, peacefully and trustingly ; the 
volume upon which her hope is founded rests 
on her bosom, and her last earthly imagining* 
are of the ever-living spirits who welcome her. 



recently introduced a great improvement into | them, by the substitution of slate tops for wood. 
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The exquisitely basutiful Sirova. on cl mod in 
a mantel-pteoe of white statuary marble, is 
manufactured by Meesn. Yarns. Haywood, k 
Co^ of tbe EtSugluuu Works, Rotherham, from 


the design of woa of the artists of that establish 
meat, Mr George Wnghl It u oerlainly one 
of the most superb objects of this kind wbldi 
we remember to have seen. The hearth-plate 


slopes Utiwerds, end is so contrived that the 
ashes. Celling upon it, run through end ere coo* 
omied. The andirons ere composed of groups 
of foliage end rustic appendages. in Uie midst of 


The contributions from osir fellow-country- 
men in the Chennsl Islands ere comparatively 
few, and of thaae, still fewsr which ettrect stun 
tion sa objects of manufacturing or decorative art. 


The only work we have found available for our 
purpose is a CBirroMERE. or sideboard, manu- 
factured by Mr. O. C. L* Fsttvaa, of Jersey ; it 
is made of oak, a portion of the wood being the 


produce of the island ; the designs in the com- 
|*ftmonU are worked in tapestry The upper 
part of the sideboard is omitted — as by no means 
so good sa the portion ws Lavs engraved. 


which are seated a shepherd and wood-nymph, I ormolu ornaments ; we may add, that its oon- I and produced on their own ptemtsea, by thrir own 
charmingly modelled. The matonal of which it struction is such sa to require no fender. Meesn workmen ; a merit of no common value, and 
it made is steel, very highly polished, set with | Yates k Co. exhibit other articles — all designed | which augments the worth of their contributions. 
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Tltia engraving m alao from a |**oe of Ftranmiut lUn«u. toauufacturod 
by Mr W. Browk, of Halifax, an <ixt<-nai va producer of table covert, Ac. 


Tbo I’xdim 3T of a firo-pUco. of brooaod | iron, is from the foundry of M. Kuri l, of Btirlm, | and U deaignod by Shinkel, after TliorwalJeon 
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Xtuwra H, C. McC'RRa, of Halifax, exhibit numeroua of 

FlinxmrBB uhlc rovsm, poncho atuffa, Ac. we here engrave « 

piece of the fir»t named— the furmturedaxuaak — of a buld and good pattern. 


TheCaXDRLaBHt'M i» .>ne of a pair formed of the pure* crvaUl, by M«tnra 
K. A (J. I HU.BB, of Lot*d»n and Birmingham, for bor Majesty the (Jneen . 
each of thrui Mamin eight feat high, and ia made to hold tifteon light*. 
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The engraving underneath represent* * Staikhi Glam Wisoow, exo 
cubed l»y Metar*. IIaLIahtise & Allan, of Edinburgh. It i« intended 
for the entrance hall of Ulenonniston, the property of Mr. VV. Chambers. 
This e«Ute in bold direct from the Crown, on condition that tiie proprietor, 
when required. shall prevent the sovereign with a red rose on the festival 
of tit. John. The dreign In tli* centre of the window represent* tlm cere 
many. which, according to local tmliti-.ui, w« laid performed in 1 5129 


Mr. W. Ham.au. of I*erbr. exbiUU a specimen of lwo.H W ORE, intended 
for the door of a church. It K an far a* can 1* ascertained, a fac simile 
jf that placed, in th« tear 1251, oo the dour of the cliapel id which Prince 
Edward, afterwanla Edward L, end hia wife, Eleanor, attended divine 
service. TiiL* attempt on tit* part of Mr. Madam to imitate Ui* sty lo of 


the ancient church-wrought iron work, which waa carried to anch high 
perfection daring the period referred to. has been eminently mcceatfuL 


an beireaa of that period, supported bjr a knight, ia offering a roae to the 
monarch ; Id the background, a retainer displays the banner of St. John. 
The picture, aa well a< Uie enure window, is surrounded by a rich border 
of ruby and gold, studded with imitation* of gem*. The background is 
pale blue. with gold baud*, stencilled in white enamel, with the uaited 
national emblem* the roae, ahainrock, and thistle. In the upper corners 
ia the legend—” 11a that tholes (it. end urea) ovitcunsa." 


A Wise Cool**, manufactured In terrs-cotta, ami exhibited by Mr VV. 
Makmi. of Lougpurt, Staffordshire, niarita commendation from tli* excel 
lenoe of Ite design , in Ita form and ornament it displays taste of no 
•intinary kind. Ths chimeras forming the handles are fanciful, but of a 
fashion which remind* us of some of the best antiques, both in mineral 
and metallic substances. The work is designed by one of the pupola of 
the Hanley school -an establishment that, with others of a similar character 
iu the neighbouring locality, has dune good servioe among the “ potters." 


so: 
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Amount of luxurious elegance by no meana imp- I ami at the back, are painting* the one indicated 
plloah'.e to • work of tbe kind. Ou the aide panel*. | in our engraving is from the •• Aurora "of Guido. 


The Skats, by Mr. Lor. of London, presents 
feataro* of grant novelty in form and construe 
tiou. The spring acros* the instep occurs* it on 
the foot without »c rowing ; and a aimplo ooo 


trivnnoo of plug and eockat doc* tbo aiunc for 
Ui* hoc). It io mvln of aatin wood, enriched 
by plate* of gilded metal work ; the twin's neck 
in front Li a graceful and appropriate ornament 


elegance of it* general form pro re* how a com- 
mon place article may be elevated Into a tasteful 
and beautiful work. Tbe email Hand-Lamp 
beneath in a qoaint and not inelegant conception, 
greatly superior to the ordinary deformities. 


upper on» constructed to more about a room i attendant. The lower, for open air eienrUe, i* 
at Uie pleasure of tbe litter. uuasauted by an | very elaborately painted and gilt, combining an 


which, at one period, completely usurped the 
place of utility. Another graceful lUjmnto- 
Lamp appears on this column, uniting the necee- 
mry qualities of beauty and uaefuinaaa. The 
Lamp affixed to a scroll underneath is intended 


for the interior of a carriage, and i<osa«wwe also 
ita own peculiar merit. The RrucKrr-Motrr and 
the lower hdf of a Cranukueh, on the former 
peg**, are light and very elegantly decorat'd 
ornament! tbe pot Urn* of the two being m tmiu, 
wo presume they are intended for tbe same room. 


Mr. Jamb Heath, of Rath, exhibit* some of city, and universally welcomed by all who need 
tbe IrtaUD Chairs which are named after that ) tlieir aid. We engrave two example*, tho 
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The Fun Sun awl Razor which appaar on 
thin page are from the well-known manufactory 
of Mcwa. JuaxrH HoixiRM A Sons. Sheffield, 
whose cutlery goods bare acquired a reputation 
for exccllaooe throughout the world. Their 


Two elegant example* of tha Art- manufactures 
of America may be found in a pair of Gaa 
Cuanbelizrb, made and cootributad by Metsm. 
Cornbuub A Habib, of Philadelphia. Thsy 
stand about fifteen foot and a half high, by sis 


fast wide, having fifteen burner* with plain glass 
globes, and are of braes lacquered. The deuign 
(a very rich in ornament, ami poMcssoe mine 
novelty in the sucoeeaioa of curves ingeniously 
and tastefully united, the gas-keys represent 


show of knivoe, razors, scissors, Ac., of all 
descriptions, U, as would bo expected, couunso- 
surat* with the extent of their establishment ; 
and it cuibraco* not only the finished articles, 
but tlie aovoral procosso* or stage* of m a nnfao 
ture, from the raw material to the polished blade. 


buneboe of fruit, thus combining beauty with 
Utility. Besides these objects the manufacturer! 
exhibit a number of patent solar lain|w. which 
they have named tlie " damask lamp.'* from the 
rich Hninash colour they base succeeded in 
imparting to the brass : the design* In these 
lamps cun be varied at pleasure. Messrs. Corue 


Hus A Baker are the most extensive manufac- 
turers of lamp*, chandeliers, gas fixtures. Ac., in 
the United States, employing upwards of seven 
hundred i<efsun* in the several department* of 
the establishment, which has becu in existence 
for upwards of a quarter of a century; if we 
may judge from their cuntnbutiin* to the 
Exhibition their celebrity is not undeserved. 
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We l ave given in a Funner joge ol our due* another equally worthy of attentive notice, I of flower * ; the double border* ere very light 
Catalogue, ou« of the CaRPrm contributed by end bigb estimation. It ia made of e determinate and elegant; the outer one, by ita delicacy, 
\V*t*oi*. Ilin., \ Co., of London, we now intro- ' ehape, the centre being filled with a rich group | cootraating well with the dark ground work. 
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The large engraving is from a Ftoo^Cutrn of Ha asm. of London. We introduce it do lees desire to give examples. no far as they appear 
a good, bold | Attorn, manu&ctured by Mr. EL Y. M a correct and appropriate dosign, than from a I suitable, of every description of industrial art. 


Mr. WoODRorr, of BakewoIL, in Derbyshire, l bad brought him to the notice of royalty, and I ouooty, from a design by Mr. Onmor; this 
h*« already been noticed by iu, and some of his tbst he had been comiuiMiuned to construct a beautiful work wo here engrave; it is an excel 
works engraved. We then stated that his ability | Comoux Taiiuc-Tor. id coloured marble* of the | leot exam pie of native talent and ingenuity. 
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The production* of Mr. Hall, of Derby, bare 
boon Len-tofurs noticed in our page* aa ad- 
mirable example* of ability in a cIoja of manu- 
facture of groat local interact; and by which 


floor spar in unsurpassed in its beauty of tint 
The advantage of good material boa, therefore, 
alwavB been reedy, in this flavoured county, to 
the Lauda of its workmen ; yet they Lave been. 


for many yean, loo content with thu alone, and 
liavo not paid the attention to elcganco of form 
which tbe articles they produced only required, 
to insure unirenal appreciation. Of late, how- 


that interest baa been extended far and wide as 
Uie result of the excellence of the works pro- 
duced. Derbyshire is as much celebrated for 
the mineral spare K outlining, aa for the beauty 


ever, thsy bare seen tba nsorewty of progress ; 
have Studied the beat example* of the antique ; 
have called invention to their aid ; and tho con- 
sequence U, that they have found market* for 


their commodities in all parts of the world We 
have ulroady engraved some satisfactory proof* 
of the euccets which may ntteud works of this 
claw, by naliv* artists, from native products , 


of its scenery, and within tlse dure lire many 
ingenious workmen, who well know bow to 
convert these natural advantage* into objects 
which rival in attraction tbe productions of 


elegant “ authorities." HLi establishment in 
Derby has been folly described in the A rl Journal 
far September, 1850 ; it is extensive, and od- 
nurabJy conducted, and m>nds forth a variety of 
works, chiefly of tbs marble* of Derbyshire. 


and may direct attention to the works of Mr. 
Hall os in all respect* admirable. This page 
contains revcral of hi* contributions ; they ex- 
hibit the taste and judgment by winch ha It** 
been guided in the choioe of appropriate and 
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with white figure*, ti of Ootbic form. Tb# two The DaMask* of Mcwus. J. HoUMRORTa A W* engrave one— which, far it* combination of 
laign Vaaea, somewhat aimilar in forai.arw of drab- Co., af Halifax, are rich and beautiful fabric* delicacy and boldneesia worthy of cep>-vtal uut.oa 
coloured Parian, the dow«m and fruit, which 


V am on tins column in in the Gothic style ; 
•telnad glow is introduced on certain of the 
perforated (auto. Our limited allotment af apace 
prevents our rendering, by our remarks, full 
justice to this Tory admirable eeubliahment 


cytnboliaed by their attitude*. The work is well i Parian. Another group — the Mother-- is entitled 
arranged , it stands nearly two fret high, and is of to high praise. Doth are original production* 


Tlie Unut-r un.lorueutl. i» xinthor of the can- I it waa modelled by Mr. Gil lord ; it n?jirc*e«ite 
tnbutiun* 'if Ursara. T. At W. Ixxir*. for whom | Repentance. Faith, and Resignation. respectively 


aie beautifully modelled in high relief, bring 
white; the ccntro VaSK. of mosaic -character. 
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into whatever forma may be re- 
quired. Tbe two engravings oa 
tiiSfc page, which the reader will 
.-Maly diatiisgutdi from (lie other*, 


Meant Arhowvioth, of London, exhibit their patent j a net-work ground, giving it the effect of Bruawl* low, 
Wupoow-Cortauq, — * novelty. It ie an application on ] and on moreen, or other common material, of velvet. 


The elegant carved zebra CasOfBr, which we aiao en- J ing the phaaea of “ Wotmui'* History " It ia 
grave, Lam it* panela decorated with pointings, illuatrmt- | remarkably agreeable example of Engliih furniture. 


are from a decorative Pamel, ex- 
hibited by Mowr*. HttcnuwtCo, 
of London ; they are uf the genuine 
Rafleclicfique character, and that i* 
sufficient to attest their oxceUcuca. 
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hape, bad little idea what a legacy he wan leaving actual copyiata, but for those to whom Ida beau 
for the uee of future decorator*, not alone for tiful doigna serve as eaggeationa to be moulded 
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When Rnffioflle wna embelltafaing with hi* im- 
mortal pencil tbe wall* of the Vatican, he, per 




411*1 ha* 4 charm iug simplicity of treatment The pedestal 
i* a work of much fancy. »ud is in the highly-wrought 
■trie of the Cellini period. It ia emblematical through 
out of the etory connected with the figure it support*. 


ART-JOURNAL Il.I.USTRATET) CATALOGUE. 


iVofewor Kinwcim of Draeden, exhibits whuee headlong flight hat alarmed the 
hie bee-mlinf of Cvrro on 4 Paktiikr, i youthful god. and disarranged hia arrow* 


Tlie graceful figure of AKDBOMK&A, from the sculpture 
by Mr. J. A. Bell, has been excellently rendered by the 
Cualbjiour Dali Cowart, and ia a work every way 
honourable to British Art- manufacture. Aa an example 
of canting, it may take rank with the best specimen* in 
the Exhibition. The figure ia very elegantly conceivad, 


lock of bolaover, i».*r Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. It ia a work of ooruadc table merit 


The Heraldic Chair, upon tha surfanc 
of which are sculptural tha arms horns by 


the anrestora of her moat gradou* Majesty 
in the Saxon line, was made by U. Shack 
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Tim Kkipe-Hakducs hers introduced are from the 




manufactory of Mr. W. T. Lot. jon.. 
of Londou. Toe £r*t and tilth are 
from BwuftKxiVM; they ore of 
ivory, aim lOull ti euros bearing 
*h*ut in their anua : the blades are 
of bigUly-polialied ateel, ornamented 
OU each aide with ear* of wheat, in 
• i|«Mi-work. The tecond i< from a 
Ijbukrt-KmiI'k . it abowa the figure 
uf Sileuiu, carrying grapes and other 
fruit*. The loAirtb. from a Table 
K irint, exhibit* a female da.icit»g- 
tigur*. it has a gold ferule, and a 
nobly tcnbo«aod blade The centre 
«-ngravi»g ta from a Chkjbk Scuor : it 


^ own a boy. «up|>irting on hi* bead a basket of fruit. Ac. 




lico ; it M of large proportions, tbe 
two wing* projecting to a sufficient 
extent to take in the buuu betm-reu 
them, a* aoeu in the shaded jHirt r.f 


The engraving underneath i» ftun a Batii, numu 
fnrt 1 1 red of date, hr Mr. 0. H. Macrur, of Pirn- 


t, at the ba«a of the centre. Tbo dudgn 
lian style, and the (Jatt ia enanirll. il in 


itnibitioii of varwme beautiful lunrblca. In the j catabli-hincut of Mr. Maguua we hare aeen many f objects of ti.ia material, voars, chimney piece*. 4c 
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There are many individual* too apt to eater- | entertained alter the display which the pro- I Mr. F. H. Tmombom, of Glasgow. exhibit* aome 
tain an idee that the manufacturer* in pro- j vluor* havo nud« in the Exhibition. Her®, for beautiful specimen* of eloctro- plating, two of 
viuciul towiM. excepting always those place* | metaooa. we here, in the Camxbt of Mr. Fiuti- wliich we aelect for engraving— a C'cr, supported 
•spectally dlatiljgutibed for certain cl iw*«8 of Max, of Norwich, a specimen of work that would be a tigure of Cupel, and a Tea-Uhx hy that of 
production#, aa Birmingham, Sheffield, Man- do credit to the first bouse in London, It ia lime. There ia much ability displayed hi tbaae 
cheater. At, are very far behind thoee of the made of walnut-wood and ebony, richly carved, 
metropolis. Thia opinion cannot lastly be 1 from a bold and well-etudiod Italian design. 


and other worka exhibited by thia firm; and it 
ia something to find manufacturers forsaking the 
worn-out putha of their predccrators for new 
onaa, even though they do not exactly reach 
those we should wiah to aee them jHimiing. 


TJie Fkxdh ia manufactured and contributed I field, aome of whose beautiful atovea hare already object ia a suitable addition to the fireside. The 
by Meaira Kobkhisok, Cakk, A Hr kill, of Hhcf | been illustrated by na, and to which the preaent curved outime fiowa gracefully from the cant is. 
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M. Carl Lkirti-er, of Vienna, t» the maker of the Fiuk-Luv below, 
which u remarkable for tb* finished elegance of iu details , coiuitrucUd 
of costly and beautiful woods, iu value is enhanced by the artistic toil* 
of it* design ; it poaa cnw a some claim to originality of etylo, following do 


Among thn Viennese nunufuturen, few hare exhibited more ability 
in designs for furniture than M. Kirsniru, whose Lanin' Worr-Tabl* 
ne hare engrave. Tha flow of line throughout iu oompoaition la very 
free aod elegant , there ia alao much taau displayed in the arrangement 
of the draperies in the centre, which are of dedicate and varied tint*. 


Tha Ai-Ma Baaim by Hr. J. WlFMtU* of Exeter, are carrod from the 
wood of the walnut tree ; they are lined with Crimean or scarlet silk 


velvet. Inscriptions in medieval characters surround the moveable lids, 
•uch aa “All things oome of thee, and of thine own hare we given 


The Fort is of terrace tla. from Switzerland, made by J. ZreoLCB plU.ls, 
of Winterthur, in the canton of Zurich. The general arrangement of the 
Architectural ornament ia in the beet taste of the later Gothic sty la 


thee."—" Freely ye have received, freely give." The ornament appears 
of a very graceful and appropriate character for ecclesiastics) purposes. 


(•articular school of ornament These devotional pieces of furniture are 
unknown among us, but aro very common on tbo continent ; the Exhi- 
bition furnishes several beautiful examples of this kind of manufacture. 
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Wo in trod i ico hrro two out of tho nnrrwuv.ii* Carpctr oontributod hy tho diotinicuiolioH firm of Mewra. Kkqi'ILLand. Rornrr, k CnoqrrrL. of Pari*. 


M#wrt. Dor, Hajcixtoit, k Co- of Boston, U. 8-, exhibit *n odnurnLly can-oil Tam.b of tbony. 


Mr. Homs* of W unborn* contribute* * Does 
H ample of Gothic dcuinn. lined witli coloured 
k'luw and china, a combination of uew tnatonoU 
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Bail? k 9oir«, of London, 
exhibit a Urge number of artistic work* 


included in the general denomination 


of " hardware," which are deferring of 


high praiae from the great amount of 
earn bmtowed upon their design and 


execution. The ornamental cast-iron la particularly good , the 
Lk>o u-HAMH.rA, Kmxxrics and FisLirrcLta. a few of winch we 


rendered. Tlie H*r i.-*tote « novel in 
•leoign and hold in its details The 


iron Bxlxtiar hoa been placed 


have wiUcted for engraving, will (ratify fully to this fact: they Art court.— a very marked t«wtimony 
embrace much variety of atyle. but each atyle b admirably | to the merit of a mvlly beautiful work. 
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Meotfn M'Ai.rtsi, Stxad, k Co, of Cum mom- | Jain, near Carlisle, contribute several specimens 


of Cutirrz-PcRimcnx, manufactured of cotton- | velvet and of cotton, and printed by block* 


The statue engraved on this column U by 
M. Oners. of Antwerp, and is #cititle<) by the 
sculptor - This PammiLMeMavaan," the story 
being told with graceful simplicity. It is that 


of a young Greek girl separated from her lover, 
who is refreshing the carrier pigeon, returned 
from conveying to him her missive of affection. 


and uuicbiuery. Two of tlieir patterns are I engraved on this |*gc ; they 


Tbs Austrian dnfurtmeot shows various exam 
pics of Ik Lain Floumim*. by MM. Lrj*n.rn ami 
Son. of Vicuna; we introduce In-re one of their 
|<wMorus — a star ujtou a groiuid of dark wood. 
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The FbOVTAIR, which presents m any features of 
novelty ami gracefulness of general construction, is 


by Professor Kslidb, of Berlin, whoee group of 
“The Boy and Swan.” which forms the centre, 



•fit 

f r 11 


L / ii 

rim 

St lX 

* iPB? 

J/S? 


appears in mure instance* than one in the Crystal I fountain omnmenta the gardens of Charlotte noberg. 
Palace, and Is a favourite work of the artist Tlie | the summer residence of the King of Prussia. 



i very numerous class of clever sculptors in Paris, who find 
ru patiou in working upon CniUMET-mcBt and cither orua- 
mental iwuh deoorsUona Tltc»ti works ore generally carried on in the 
ateliers of the artist*, nl their own risk. We engrave a portion of one exhibited by M. Lkbiu'N, of Paris. 


The three glasa Vases are by Mwn. 
N effen, of Winterhurg, in Austria. Thay 


principally differ from those l»y Hoffman, 
which wc have already engraved, by a 



more frequent use of poliahed surface, and 
the introduction of gold rim» Many of 




the forms exhibit much elegance- The 
prevailing colour* arc pink, green, iunl 
white ; some of them are richly engraved. 
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object* illustrated in thia column ; tln*J are , made principally of Parian and terra-cotta. 


Memiw. J. A M. P. P-ru. t Co., proprietor* of I the Pottery Work* Oiaagow, exhibit Ui« various 


Tha Sculptor Rauch, of Birlh*. exhibits the 
Statue of Vu-roRT— <i work remarkable for ita 
freedom from ordinary conventionalities of 
treatment, and far general vigour of conception. 
The action is thst of tho Genius suddenly 
awakened to the merit of the victor, and about 


and are designed after some of the best antique | models. The TotLct Her ia especially elegant 


to raise ilia laurel crown for bis due reward. 
I Tho entire pose of the figure ia original ; she 
I turn* half round in her rent, the action being 
! that of sudden thought and prompt attention, 
with a willing promptitude to acknowledge merit 


Th* above pattern exhibits that adopted for 
one of the Ixi.ato Pt.oon* of coloured woods, 
designed and executed by M. Lxwn.m, of Vienna 
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l JacuoX ft Soxa, of London. ex- I t*m«iro manufacturer* of work* in papier miche 


relief, llie aubject a dog attacking a duck a newt; 
ih* other. of a annilur dtecnptiou. allow* two 


tjLBScu exhibit* a recjr pretty dealgo ; and the 
1 DaooRAnow that follow* tt la a bold example of 
the Italian atjla, with it* grotcaque ornuuniU 


carton piefra. and compoaition, for decoration | and furniture. We introduce on thia page foui 


dog* fighting over the twat of a baron ; tlw«e 
eubjocta ana eery dararijr modelled. A Caror- 


Tba Ant t* an Orxamxxt in high 
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Among; the silver work* manufactured anti The graceful statue of the youthful IU cent's , Nkjcihi, of Florence. and is the production of 
exhibited l>y Mmol Huxiaud k Tuoitaaox, of gstting on the inviting grapo, u by LturuLD | one who baa perfected his taste in the boat school. 



Tlie npucodod m graving will be easily recog- I drawn from a model made of cord board by Mr. 
liirtnitiirluun, i» n prettily diwigned Itsr.MfT’s uiwd by bnnilml* vf visitor* to the Kxhibition, T. D. Dnoarox ; the ornament* am painted by 
ConM, in which ap]«nr> n child nr.gutg a bell. a* tb« 1 VTtltloR or Hkh MajkaTY's Tukatue. | Mr. Powell. The representation is must accurate. 
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Among the large variety of objecta in silvor, manufactured and coutri 
buted by Mr. 0. R. Cou.tR, of Birmingham, ore tbe Candelabrum and 
C£KTM -FISCS engraved on thia page. Without any attempt at originality 


of iitea, tlio arrangement of tho scrolls and flnmud ornament iu each i* 
good and effective. In tho lower olg«ct we should have preferred to see 
a low massive introduction of tho acroll work, which would give it a 


of lightnaM. We notice, among the contributions of Mr. 
•ilver table top, weighing nearly nine hundred ounces, fur 
if Aleppo ; and numerous other specimens of silver onanufao- 
rhicb are deserving of illustration, had our apace permitted. 


Tbe engraving shore is from a small model of a Cathedral! 
in bronse by Count Tourror. of St. Petersburg. The or 
alao in brouxe, thirty feet in height, adorn* tbe oatbedral o 


Tbe Table introduced underneath is from the manufactory of Mr. J. 
Fletcher, of Cork ; he terms it the “Otadiatonal Table." from the figure 
of a gladiator supporting the top. Tbe idea exhibits great originality. 


The inoet valuable contributions from tbe vast empire of Kiuuda are. 
unipit ationahly, bur mineral and otheT natural productions. Of inamifuc- 
tun.il objccta we notice only a few specimens, except iu textile fabric* 
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The engraving which occupies ao conspicuous 
• place on this jiage. is from s piece of exquisite 
WoonCanvisui, executed and contributed by 
Nr. T. W. Walub, of Loutli. in Lincolnshire. 
It is the first of s series of four that the sculptor 


purposes to execute, representing the four 
seasons This is intsodml for " Hiring," sym- 
bolised by flowers, the growth of that season, 
among which birds are introduced . these are 
arranged with sn elegance and natural disposition 


Tli* manufactory of Messrs. Cuamjgs Mtuin 
& So*, of Hanley, is one of the largest and 
oldest in the pottery districts, haring boon 
established by the Esther of Mr. Mvigli, Ben., 
about seventy years back ; in proof of its extent, 


that, during the some short space of time, eighty 
tons of clay are made up into their various 
articles of manufacture. Of these, which consist 
exclusively of earthenware, Parian, and stone- 


we may remark that upwards of seven hundred 
hands am employed there in the various depart- 
ment* : that more than two hundred and fifty 
tons of coals ora consumed every week; and 


warn idxMit tw.. thirds are for the homo mnrkot, 
and the remainder for exportation. We introduce 
on this column a CastULevriCK, adapted from a 
celebrated wine-cup by Cellini, and two Jeon. 
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and appropriate to their purpoee ; the idea of 
tbc fctuket among tbo Icavea, in th-o lntt«r, is good 


If 

' melon pattern," with scroll handle* and feet, I in form, and far more coimintenl with oar id eon 
4c-. in the Loui* Quaturee style ; it u elegant of beauty tlion if mans elaborately ornamented. j 
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Butter-coour is covered with a trellis-work, 
overgrown with creeping plants ; tbo other two 


Tli* subjects on this column are uleo from the Tlio Cimis-Pincc, serving the iloublo purpose 
contribution* of Mmura Xnoii k Sow. The of an -perm* and a candelabrum, ia manufac- 
tured by Maun. U awkkbwoRtu, Evme, k Co.. 


of Sheffield. It ia a Uwtimoukl pewwited to 
Mr. M. J. Ellison, of that place, by hia fellow- | 
townsmen, for hia exertions In promoting these 


Juu adorned with tlie vino exhibits a youi^ 
Hoccbunal imbibing tbo juice of tbe gnij>c ; the J 


objocta are Fi-ower-potr, differing greatly in 
form and ityle of ornament, but both excel lent 


tbe manly game of cricket, fur which Sheffield j Tbe Ti’HJCCW. by live same manufacturer*, is an 
has, within the laat few yean, become celebrated. | adaptation of what ia generally kuowu ae tbe 
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Winfield u one of the oldest Bail most extensive 
mnnuCkcturern, gns fitting* of every deecnptiou, 
window conueos, curtain Lauda, and * tnaJUUide 
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11 jr of tneUllie bedsteads, of which Mr. 
ii one of the oldest and must extensive 
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The two CLABrrmas on thi« column Are Reeuminr here our notion of tho work* of I tbe earlier Mm of our exiateoce especially, 
manufactured by Mown. Lmn 4 Suns, of New- Mr. Wmpikld. of Biniili.iK.un. we c-mmeoer 
castle upuu-Tyue, eilveniuulha end jeweller*, with a Child a Cot, which lie term* tho ** AdrcI 

Cot." from the figure very happily Introduces! 
into it, auggmted by tbe tradition*! idea that, in 1 


theee unseen beings are pre-toot to watch over i that enable* a tube of thia description to l.e 
aod protect u* ; the body and frame of the cot ' inode with tho nunc facility oa an ordinary 
are very elegant. The Bkdotxxd that followa ia parallel one. On tbe next page U a wall 
excellent in the character of it* design ; tbe , Binexrr, ornamented with the figure of ** Doro- 
tl tiled taper pillar* are drawn by a new proccaa, 1 the*," modelled by Mr. Bell : by it* aide ia u 


Tli ewe object* derivo their value low from tlie 
metal of wliicb they are mndo than from the taste 
displayed in th* design* oihI tho AkUAt) work 


inauehip bestowed on tbom. They differ greatly Lamp, of more than ordinary excellence in tbe I of the bwt object* of it* kind ever brought befut* 
in tl.eir stylo*, hut the delicacy and boldne** arrangement of ita composition ; while the superb our notice. The atjlo of thia production i» 
displayed in both oro worthy of oonundudation. bturuD that complete* our illuatraUooa is one | r raaimme e, and it abound* in all those noli 
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art ; ilia figure* on the |iillur» nr* modelled with nr* objectionable from lhair uiurtiatic uttitmlo. 


The contributions of M. Kl'DOLPHI. the enu 
nent jeweller of Paris, are ao truly beautiful 


that we cannot mist the temptation of lulJiog 
anotle-r column of illustrations to tbuae already 


given in preceding (4«c*. The three UftoocHiM 
ore ci<juisit<* In <l««ign. anil of the meet delicat e 


workmanship; and a do**’ examination of the 
r*nt.a will diow liow much artistic taste and 


skill bate been expended on tta production. 


Icstturca focuLiar to that jicriod of decorative grant oar*, but those on the hand and footfall* 
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Tin PianoroiiT* engraved is 
*11 American contnluition. the 
manufacture of Mr. J. Fik*os, 
of New York; it teof extraordi- 
nary *u*. Mug intended for 


four performers, two *t each end. 
IU instrumental quail tie* *rw 
»}>< k« n of in high terms , and it 
U Mid to liavo been us«d at the 
concert* of MadetnoleeU* Luid. 


TLo very elegant Baptismal Font, sculptured in Cue® st*«ie, » designed 
and executed by Mr. J. Castl*. of Oxford, and is ouo of tlie ]>rinci]>al ornaments 


The Lock aud Kjst are exLllxted by Mr. J. Gibbons, Jun„ of Wol- 
rrrhauiliton ; he terms it an unproved lock for doors, park-gatee, Ac 


r the Kuglith Fine Art Court Symbolical figures of angels decorate its sides 
nanug ctnblamafJc denote, the ontire being coveml with foliage and friut 
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Tho Brooklt* Fi.ntr Gti*> 
Works, situated at New York 
U. Sk. contribute n well Allot 


The Crcradi* Caw Tarlr. b> the work of Mr character* of the Crasadea. under C\rur-d*-Licxn. Tlicao 
GilvVDOM, of Dublin : the piece* represent the chief pieces were ou-red in ivory by Mr. Slnight. of Load on. 


•tan. I, which occuplw a central 
position m the A oven can de- 


partment of the Ural Kahibi 
lion There i» enough noTolty 
of f.«rm in theae works to 


••aura w that our transatlantic 
brethren arc fully aware of 
lb* mercantile Talon of Art 


Mewra ^ rtov * * nf •■■hibit a number , Threrply Carpet*; wo aigmTe an elegant ami exceed 
..f beautiful rdret-pilo Rww'.*. Kidderminater, an l | ingly rich j-attoru. designed for them by Mr. Harvey. 
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Mr. DaTTam. or London. ecmu» of whose 
succca'tful imitation* of antique vjucs, 4c., are 
engraved on a former jvyc of our Catalogue, ha* 
adopted the appropriate anJ picturesque method 


Mifen. Cotton of Khofteld exhibit article* of 
electro- plate. from which we select a group pew 
leasing much grncefulueea of contour. The 


of exhibiting hu works, in a fac simile of an 
Rtnuscam Tonk. tbe variou* niche* containing 
their urn*. and the ground covered with paterae 
ami aacrihcial voasel* of a characteristic kind. 


graceful Clarkt-Ji'o, in ether, here engraved 


CakdubTicx k of novel decoration, and tbe 
Kl'Xmsss’of light and elegant form, the oruaineut | 
being well adapted to the object* manufactured. 


Mr. Brits ri. o ( Dublin, exhibit* tl>e very 
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Mr. T. Ea&u has embodied lh« awry at Jacob ard Racucl iu a 
gracefully concaved group. Tho sh e pher d stands by tho well where 
the maiden (Ilia her water-vemel, end tails hie Ulc with simple oarneotneoa 



The V ask in Terra Cotta, m produced at the work* of Momi-s. Fbbocror. 
Miixzb, k Co., of N'eathfleld, Glasgow, and contains figures tyoical of tl<e 
great gathering in 1451. In colour and manipulation it is decried]; good. 




Mr. Wnmrrix of Dockray Hall Mills, Kendal, | a carj>et manufacturer of eminence. oou tribute* , among luauj other very excellcut apecinMme, the 


KidijonuiBAter C'sElIT we here engrave. The fabric I ia double cloth, not twilled in the warp, and Uie I colouring u produced by change of the ahutlla 


I 
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Tbia engrarlng U from a Tablb Covk*. de- 1 -igimd and ecacutod by W«bb k Son, of I SpluIftebU foe M»«ar*. Drw*a A Co., of Loodou. 
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Tu* simplicity of th« worwhip of tlin KnglUh in our highest fo-uvnU, ibm u little n»m 
church in id oat striking. when compared with I fur that “ outward adornment." to which tin* 

tii at of tba church from which it sprang , even | subjects her* acgraved are meant to be applied. 


From Urn numerous article* of merit in Alt ah- i of thi* page- That underneath i» n portion of tho 
Cloth*, hangings Ac., exhibited by Mean Saw- Ohi'NKKT of an archbishop's ra|M. designed for 
TO!*, Jiwb, k WtLua. of Birmingham. we select ' the Anglican church ; the whole of the enrich 
two engravings of which occupy the lower part merit* are worked by hand in gold and ulk 


■n.e aecoad cturraving '»« thi* column ia from 
lb* other contri button «f Mwr*. Nxwtoh. JoHEn, | 
A Witus, to winch allusion w el«ewher>- made. 


A Tam. a, in popier-mitcht, which, we presume, 
ia intended fur a Indio*' work-table, is from the 
manufactory of Meuirn. H.iUieaKD k WuxiHua. 
uf Birmingham. It* vaae-like form ia a novelty 
in till* description of cabinet manufacture. 


The Sleigh, from which the engraving under- 
neath ia copied, u an American production, 
manufactured by Meenra. J. OooLt) A Co., of 


Albany. U.8. It ia a double bodied carriage, of 
excellent workmanship, to be drawn by two 
ponies, for which ita construction admirably fit* it. 
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The origin*! of the appended engraving i* a 
Cux’K *tni Ixmuxu fur a library table; it is 
exhibited or Mr. J. Hill, of Loudon, t-ie inann- 
f;u.i»rvr •>( thn dock ; the ca.«c and stand are 
beautifully carved by Mr. W. 0. Rogers. the 


eminent sculptor in wood, who lias also executed 
several other dock case* fr-r Mr. Hux, that ap 
pear in the Exhibition, and which are well 
worthy of bis high reputation. The work Lefure 
us forms an elegant and useful ornament 


On the opposite page is an illuatratioii from 
the papier mAcht Tainas of Mcsara. HaiJirsnn 
A Waujxoa. of Birmingham ; another, of a dif- 
ferent diameter, appears underneath , both in 
its form, and its ornamentation, it exliiUta a 
taste that ijuali- e» it for a place in tho boudoir 





One of the great defects we have frequently 
n.-ticod in decorative furniture is the inappli 
cability of ornament to the purpose of the object 
on which it a(<]M*ani; and another is the combi - 
nati >u »f slrl-s. »u*netime* the must distinct 
from each oi lier, as to form on incongruous 
mixture, -.bowing hoe little of the true prin- 


ccat of work ii . un-hip, may be expended font 
leatly. The architecture, if the term may lie 
permitted, of a peer* «.f furniture should l*e os 

pure as that .f un edifice, otherwise it oIToimU 
rather than pinaece the eje whidi iwu <let» , t the 
•lightest want of lurmcny. No such d »ix«. 
however, can be brought against tli« ►phi .did 


ciptes of decoration bare beetl acquired by tlie 
designer; and al*o how much labour, time, and 


i 

i 


Sio» Board of M. K. 1*. Dl ilaxd, of l'aria, which, | beat winch the Exhibition ha* cadlad forth. Tho I while the wtimd details of which the ornaments 
in design and elocution, may compete with the leading idea of this work is eminently good, are formed, at one* declare ita intended purpose. ,j 
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A fliHL AT A Brnixa b « favourite subject 
with English painters nail sculptors ; Mr. 'V. F. 
Woodikotox has her* brought forward a figure 
which display* considerable elegance of attitude. 


The two engraving* placed in thia column are 
from an ini penal quarto BlBUt, bound in 
morocco, by Mr. IL Xul, of Edinburgh. and 
ornamented in a very costly manner, with the 


description of work known among bookbinder* 
a» " blind tooling,” enriched with emboasing and 
illuminated colouring. On the gilt edge* are 
reprvreuuthm* of three churches — Ulo»guw 





mgravrd i* one of the be«t specimens of their 
manufacture. und will brer the te*t of coio- 
]Minenn with those of the most cclchrated piano- 

forte makers of London or i'ann. The exterior It t* win pie in itewgii, and by no mrena elaho- 
of the instrument is de-dimed with much taate. rttely oruaiuented , in cous'trucUou it is re- 


markably solid, and of very rich wood. The 
! climate >f Auu new compel* the manufacturer 
I of musical instrument* to study solidity rather 
1 titan lightnoM in most objects ooiwtracted prin- 
cipally of wood. *ucb a* piauo-fortre, i urj**, Ac 


high rejiutation.even atnouc tuny can profanor* and tbrir f*>' 
who Luto tried them, for their bnllnuicy of tone 


-r. That winch we have here 


The Puso Fount i* a contribution from the 
manufactory ol Mr. CHICKSMixo. of Breton. 
United SuV* : In* in*tninwnt* have obtained 


Oathodrul. 1st John *. Edinburgh. and St Giles *. i alrnret self-taught, and bo let executed tbs 
Edinburgh; the whole ►k-tdi«l from the build- entire work by gas light, after tuuiuea* hour* : it 
lags an>l wrought with the hand. Mr. Sail la ' is highly creditable to hi* industry and taste. 
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Tliu engraving underneath. stretching across name hut oppeeml jd oilier |«srU of our CuU 

the [sum. shown the top of ft 8or.v-B.tCK, man a 
fuclumi by M. JuaxscUfft. of I whose 


logvie. The work U beautifully tarred in the 

style of the lx*t period of Italian sculptured art. 
»u I menu high prate for design ftiid execution. 


The coutributionn in mmpr mfcchf of Miwn. being sufficiently subdued, »i»d regard being had. j Thft ptoco of Kj»BfM»u»i!ftT intended [todccom« 
Smuts ft Son. of Oif«nl, are numerous : they generally, to harmony of composition. They the front of ft .waistcoat, ucxhiUted by Mdlwi 
consist of uble*. work-tables, writing desks, derive much of their interest and ftttrftctioo DaBIFL and tuftsin* of llaxtou , the pattern 

exhibits ft Cornucopia, round which dowers are 
clinging : the work is executed until great deli- 
cacy. and oxhibiu considerable teste in design. 


t ex- treys, alhuu 
of whicli arc ii 


*. fire screens, jiortfolnm, ftc.. all i fp>m tlio paintings with which they ar» emltel 
good taste : tiie arnameutetion | lishod, consisting of eomo of the most pie 


Tbo Ciutn u another of tli* contributions of 
Messrs. iJn.Low, of London, to whoso works we 
have frequently referred. It presents u solidity 
of construction that would hevo appeared too 


turoeque or celebrated edifice* in Oxford, ee 1 well as dutches token from iU uutekirU- 


t, if not lightened hr the eluiracter of the 
. with which il U judiciously relieved. 
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The town of Paisley maintains the reputation Roxburgh. of the* pine* : tli* is a very 

it loot loin: enjoyed for tli* manufacture of uiaborato composition of ItoriuUrd forum, amuumd 
woollen anil worsted textile fabric*, in simml*, in a moat intricate fnttem. y*t exhibiting little 
plnida, tartan*. Ac. W* hero an grave one of the or nothing of that confiuion which might k«e 
woven long Suawib, exhibited by Mrwr*. J. A A. looked for in Mirb a multiplicity of detail*. Tit* 


< Hi tlii* and the succeeding column, nrr intro- 
duce) hlu-trnUiiu* of ««*! of the silver goods 
mail u fact mxd by MM. Chrbton.k A Co* of 


Pnri*. who are entitl'd to take rank with the 
Lent eilveraiuitha of tli* French metro puli*, for 


tank of tli* engraver in rendered intelligible, i transcript of the pattern doe* but mragre 
without tlie rod of colour, although to combine jo-tire to thi* ridi and bmutiful object of innnu- 
ouch a variety of form* it by no uuvui*. «i*y , and factoring art. one of the beet among the many 
even with all hia alrill, a n.ore black and nliit* «eill«U production* ■inaiiulmg from Paialey. 


very elegant form, alight It ornamented in a good 
style: the next u a Flowaii Si AMD, abowing 
much originality of design. nn regards the coin- 


pnrity of ta*te in the ilevgn* they have lie re 
funiUbed. Uur l*n-l subject is a CREAM Jl'O of 
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cnnniilunblr ligl tncw in the design. Tin* Yam, 
concluding the oeneo, ia a bold cumpoaitino. 


(Trent deliracv in tin* Rtmiutitnr* stylo. Tho 
('AJU>KLAliRL ' m iii gracefully modelled, and show* 


by bon of iron, which arc so completely ■ vsdble, and in Iki degree Interfering with tlic 
embedded in the glass shafts, u to be us- purity and crystalline effect of the whole object 


bauatiun of tint two principal parte. The enirra- Occupying the central place in the <*ryetal 
ved work on the Lorrct-Fot is executed with Palace, the <1 Lifts For NT a IS, by lie- era. OsLra, of 

iliraiiiurhaii], L<. perlinps. tl>« uiu‘t ntutiug object 
in the Kxhibition , lb* itgbtDiMM and beauty, as 


well a* the jierfcct novelty of its design, hate 
rendered it tlie tbcn.e of udiuiiuti.n with nil 
visitors. The ingenuity with which this I •a* 
been effected is very perfect; it ia supported 
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Many of the manufacturer* of our country 
t.wtm ii*v* succeeded in enforcing that general 
claim to notice. which, while awarded t<» them 
in their own locality, they turgid have failed t«» 
hare obtain'd. hut f»r the great and general 


competition called forth hy the invitation of 
1851. TheTaiu.it by Mr. Pai.mkr. an eminent up- 
holaterer of Hath, it on excellent example of pro- 
vincial manufacture ; it ia very graceful in de-ign. 
anil the execution ia of a most satisfactory kiml. 


Tlte Clt Atm ia engraved from one rr an u facto red 
by If. Rai.vt, of Paris trim contribute* numerwu 
article* of furniture, manifesting good taste, ami 
no little ingenuity of workmanship. Tlie atyle 
of tins chair ia Klixabethan, well carried out 


Mr. C. J. Rich a turnoff ia well known by hi" I ance and ability, pointed out the )ieculiaritiee. 
excellent work* on Khmbetlian omaimutt and and rich fancive, visible in lint school of <l«nign. 
furniture, in which he lias, vritli much peraever- 1 He Ium now practically realised hie knowledge, 


A terra-cotta Vair from the work* of Mewsr* 
Fr.no USOV. Mii.leti. dt <X, of IlaathAeld, near 
illn^ow, shows. among it* other ••m&mnnta. a 


hy ti»e production of varioua Anricun or Fen- I of the «tvle. combined with tlie knowledge of iU 
MU 1 fLE, poe«e*-ing all tlie picture*. jun r.cluie-- , leading principle*, which elevate tbeee work*. 


nuptial procession. deigned In tlie Mile of tlm 
nnU«|ue. Th»*c fig urn* are modelled with great 
accuracy, and ore arranged in an artiatfe manner. 
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The CoSaoLE-ULAaa and Table combined, 
arc designed tuiil manufactured by Mr. &. 
I, el and. of London ; tlie frame* am cuttc-1 
ill Aiucrtaiii pine and lime-tree w-.m-Li, and 
double gilt iu matted and burn ini. cd gold. 


The *tyte ia a variation of the Lonij Quatorx ; 
bird*, ttuwrr*, and winged borne* being 
mingled with the other description of orna 
mental work, ami giving to the n hole more 
novelty than »r arc often acciutomcd to ace. 


Tlieae Vases ure the {induction* of Cnplaiu litui 
cuttc, and arc fanned in terra cotta, of two tiuUt. The 


body of each rose w of deep rod, the figure* of a much 


Among the uumvnnia object* of cabinet 
Work liuuiufm-turod by MotHtH. UlLU'W fit Co., 
of LonJon, i* a Sor*. termed a ” Wau»ieiul 


I Sofa" It ha* little rarved work, but it m of 
ii giMwl order ; the griffin* at rath end, form- 
| mg Uie leg*, are eculptured with boldno*. 


yellower clay, bulb being the production of Ireland 
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Tli* Gonnc Hinge is manufactured and ex- attempt to rent* the ancient iron nmith-wnrk, 
hihited lijr M(w*r*. Barnard and Bishop, of Nor of winch many of our old ncclwturtlcnl edifice* 
»ich. It iRof wrought imn, and in a well-directed and tarooiaJ rnaivuoD* furnish Aim example* 


The manufactory of Measra. J. Hoax 4 Co, of 


gilding . the footlHiard »« divided into panels, I each corner. The backboard is atuffoi. and the 
and in the centre is a shield, on which apfxure * furniture is of light blue silk with satin niargm 
Bacchanal ion maak , carved figure* are placed at ami white trimming*. It ia of good workmanship 


lain, which bear comparand, for beauty of ma 


Ccdeport, Bhropaluro, baa obtained rouaideralde 
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tcrial and (kill of workmanship, with 
the beat of tbe I’oUrry district of 
Staffordshire. 8uroo idea of tho 


signed in tha fhancwr of tho atvlo known 
m tbe " I/Hiio Quatorae-" Tho Gnocr or 


anedmene of T*a and CorrufrCors, 
all of which an> characterised by 
novelty of design in their ornament ; 


wo believe, the work of tlw« lato admirable 
sculptor. Mr. Pitta, and finished by lua sow. 


we have bora introduced. Tl** first 
column commence* with a DrsaaitT 
Ptm, the border of which allows a 


S ileaixug novelty, while the groups of 
niit are painted with much taste 
The Flow tn- V ar* that follow* U also 


variety and originality of their pit- 
tern*. combi nod with other good quail- 
tie*, u ^y I w received frutn the example* 


I new in design, and appropriate ; and 
tli* F.rsiwsE in entitled to favourable 
notice. On this column we engrave 


the figures are ca|dUlly modelled it it. 


a Jtto in this column is justly entitled to a similar remark. The 


Frevan — Puck throned on a mushroom 


group which follow* U mnnpuacd chiefly of Fnrn-DwHHt de- 


— i* of Parian. It la a clever d**ign and 
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Tli* 6giir>' placed mi Uii* column i« from 
another of ill* ui 'Jilt-In exhibited by Mr. F. M. 
Muxs*. Tbo sculpt- r bn* given it tbo title of 
Sl'lUNo, symbolising that nouion by the dorm 
|H>rrht<l on the liuzid of the figure, and the 
plough. modelled lifter an antique agrioilturul 
implement, on which it nwta. The nnbodiuiunt 
of the idea In curvied out iu a graceful tnauutr, 
luid the |k«* of Ui* figurn in remarkably may. 



Tli* engraving underneath ia from a piece of 
Kmiirimi'kiiv T nim IX<i, exhibited by Mewr», 
fltxxocn, TvonMiX, ft C a. of London. 





The illustration above is a portion ot a (Jjthic . ClliMXET Piece sculpture I byil Lnai'M. of Paris 



A Coxaoue CiierpoxieH i- exhibited by Mew re. I glUh walnut-wood, the top 
TiurMr.u. ft bos, of Bristol : it la umde of En- j <*«t in a rich annul ling of el 
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TJ>c Cakoiaux here introduce* 1 in manufactured 
by Merer*. R. A K. Yrcit, of Bath ; it belong* 
to the cIm> netnlly termed The 


general appearance of thi* carnage i» very ole 
isuit. an-i ail the siring* being hied with india I 
rubber bearing*, it "ridee" very rawly. The I 


body, Ac., u painted in rich ultra-mannt blue, 
relieved with whit* and amber, in delicate 
lima ; and it ia lined with drab ailk nnd l*i«e 


I 











I 

I 


I 


taperAtanda, Ac. We aogiara here the Hajtdlt bon of thia deaign la exceedingly bold, though I tion. Merer*. Bright are alao exhibitors of 
or A Ftau Krirs, rery excellent in deaign. we cannot aaeign to It much originality of inven- velvet piiecarperta,Upeatriae. furnibire-oorera. Ac 
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W« (xv»i|>jr this pAge with work* by M. tore*, uid other object* of art, wluch mar thua fanciful foliage, and the equally fanciful group 
I.FisTt.EK. who may U. with justice, considered ia? conveniently and elegautly Arranged over of horned serpent* forming the bane, are all r»- 
tie* lu iht ioi]iorunt Austrian manufacturer . their surface. The figure* who hold them, the markable for the vigour anil delicacy with wrhich 
that ln< claim* high nuik, a< well for the 
artistic U*U* ai for the Uuntr with which hi* 


they are caned. The nmol) Simr.e beneath ia I design, and in not redeemed from tieavineaa In 
n|dally g >od in execution, but i* lc*» graceful In | some Instance*. |«ut» are better than the whole 


of thme articles of furniture, and many that I study in detail ; we engrave the central portion 
might be passed by as ordinary looking, deserve | of a Sura Back ok an illualnitiuu of this, which 


works are executed, wall be readily udinittcd 
by tbi>*o who in*|*ct the four palatial apart 
meat* he has furnished for the inspection of 
"the world." In It* Exhibition. A very grace > 


fnl novelty is reprewnted iu our ar*t cut; It ia 
an OUNaMeirraL Stand, of a fonctful and original piwaeasc* elegance. The Tabu beneath is I of sumptuous construction. whether it» carved 
dw»lgn, the large framed board* of rosewood intended fur a drawing-room ; it u of the lineal- work, or ita upholstery, be considered . it w con- 
bemg iu tended for the exhibition of small minis coloured and moit costly Wood. The Cham u> strutted with the strictest attention to comfort. 
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In appropriately ormuxwniod ; its base exhibit* I aarcophagiu Wut-Co(KJta ia elaborately eeulp- 
tbe chuee of the giant deer by wcdfdcga. A ' Uured on the four aide*, and eunolied with bac* 


form the field on which la sculptured. in demi- 
relief. an ancient Iriah Kern, or light armed 
w urn or, on the one, and on the other, tbe 
iJaliuwgUwoi, nr heavy aimed Irish warrior. 


Tbe engravings on tbit jmge are from a mile ' ore made ia Iriah bog-yew. The Fatocil, or chaaaliau busts at the anglee : a figure of ilibcriua 
of carved decorative furniture, contesting of onn-cbair. ahowa at the back busts of ancient surmounts the top. with tlie 
about twenty objects; they are manufactured Iriah wamora, supporting the ancient aim* of '** ‘ 


. . of the 

wolf-dog, harp, Ac. Tlie PoLK-Suutcx, one of a 
pair, etauda >-n a tripod compoaed of three buita 
with helmeted bead* ; the iooking^laae panels 


by Mr. A. J. Joao, of Ihiblui. from bia own I Ireland ; Uia elbow* nro reproaented by wolf- 
dengti*. which are intended to illuatnate Irish doge, one in action, the other reciunbcut. The 
history and antiqnitiee ; tlie wood of which they | Tea rot, being a receptacle for foreign produce. 
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H «u rtaacmahlj to b« expected that G«r i tome example* of Lor ^kil I In tha manufaetui'e graved several from the establishment of Mown, 
unity, so rich in musical talent, would funtiah 1 of M Laical. iNontVMKim. We bar*, tit* refor*. an- I V. Gum It boii.of Khugvntlittl. in Saxony. 


large variety of uavful and MWMOtll article*. manufactured by Mr. T. 


| 

Two Indian whnt -I wrer* aro placed beneath ft fwlm-tne , ai «wrii corner 
of the tnaugular baac U ft aphjrnx, between which ia ■ wreath of flowera. 


A second vimt to tho stand of Meeara Oam. of London, in tha Exhibi- 
tion, haa Induced na to engrave another of their contributions. It w a 
Tory elegant Ta*t« OMMMBJiT. of silver, showing an oriental design j 


Tr.c three engravings which complete this page are selected front a 


set 
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()n this col uicid we introdon a \ ABE of silver 
for perfume, and a Tamkahd of silver gUt, from 


A valuable e miliary to tbs a 


■kotcber and the artist will be found in the Kaafu, in- 
vented by. and ikaii ii fact und for. Mr F. W. 
Harvey. «.f <Hf..r<L It u one of the oioit com- 
plete objects of tin* description we lave seen, 
containing ever) 1 requisite. ou no limited scale. 

fur Imlli oil and **>• r-colour 
jnuhtmit. Tt>e cowl Ik rtrong 
jet very light, and. alien dosed, 
U perfectly secured l.y uu « stout 
imlisn-ru Idler Imnd . the whole 
slob-* into a Mackintodi case, 
which also forms a urn*! conve 
niant and |«TUblc kiaj-ock. 


the manufactory of M. VrTTOX. of Paris ; each of 
these objects are exquisite example* of the taste 


Mr. HAXicuofMalimft, has furnished a pyramid | ofglaml coma, containing the iiii|R.>rtaut and bmu- 


disployed by the French 
models for the manufacturer in c 


producing 


tiAil devotional books fur which be is celebrated as 1 one of the most extensive coatineuUl publishers. 


Mi 
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A Chimxbt-Piec* of marblo, dwiTwl and and graceful composition. to which the two 
manufacture*! hr Messrs. Juaxrn Baoa'5* 4 Co.. ' “ ‘ l “ 


The HijMiian cootnbotiou* to the Crystal 


0 4 London, w a well executed work, from a light | out by tlia ornamentation of the other }<arU 


principal figure* impart a novelty that ia carried Palace or i nett a lury amount of ooatly spLanlmir 
*'* '* oumbinod with quaint and cliaractcriaUo deeqgu, 


larger Kaoiiau works ap[«or; we here devote 
two columns to a]icciwieiw of the ailrer enpa 
which occupy ao important a portion tu the do- 


The Dron/.k Foditai* ia the production of | u 
Ur. JiMtA, of Ijuidwth. and is of 

very ap|>n>|iriiU* dos.gn. inanmich 
as all the accwwuno* an; really, 


mytltologiaally. connected with the alomaot 1 
it is destined to display. It ia a I 

■ u ,\i I work, s model, in fart, hut 
all the detail* arc carefully earned I 


I allowing much fancy in the Art. manufacturer* 
who have been engaged in their fabrication. In 
other pages of our Catalogue, many of tb# 


out. and it is workod by a miniature steam- engine, 
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pertinent devoted to thle gnat empire. There 
u e vcrv fr««i tod fanciful U*to prevalent in 


A Coxbole-Table. by M. Jeactii.mk, of Pane, | m a good rumple of the Louie Quatone etyle. 


work* of the fifteenth century, to which they 
ere nearly allied. They era the productiOM of 
the goldsmith. Pel’L SeZleurr, of Moscow. 


tuml by Ur. W. Plow*, of Foe* Bridge, York, in I «toue from the quarrie* at Qeldenlcy, near Mel ton 


tlicwe articlw. wrhlch gives to them * rtrong in- 
dividuality of diameter. Tlii* ia particularly 


The engraving underneath ie from the model | of a -SiUOorHAGU* with GoTHK CaKOPT, sculp 


vinible in tho firet end aecocid of our nogrevinp* ; 
the other*, however, call to mind the German 
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Tho appended engraving in from a piece of tured by MIL Lkwtrk & 8oj«, of Lyons; the 
Ebuooiokkt, for a Prion's to bo ; it is xisuiufnc- crow le worked in gold, upon Aground of purple. 


A sUf.mry group under the nun* of ** Thk 
S om.UJrr " is exhibited, with other works, by 
Mr. Wttio, the distinguish o*l sculptor ; the 
figure is presumed to represent a female in dis- 
tresa, who, with her infant, is soliciting charity. 


The Chaiu introduced below is nude by Mil 
O. W. KsuLasii. of Loads; it is manufactured 


A TaBUT, of wain at wood, is another of tbo I it shows seme bold carving, executed from a 
contribution* modo by M&. I'aLUCR, of Until ; | design of considerable novelty, eepoculir in the 
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Tba Mitgect of the annexed illustration i* a Canvicn of ila clan* and a pleasing contrast to the 
Kiiamt, for a looking-ulaas, manufacturt'd by Mnc*r*. f?u aJnrw style no much in vmaA.au I which we should 
Uiu.ow, of London ; it is a very elegant production W glad to ooo superseded by vac vf gtvuttir simplicity. 


gone* of composition. Tiio manu- 
facture of tlnme weapon* from the 
rouich metal to the tluishxl object 
it highly interesting and curious, 
employing, u it due*. a variety of 
workmen. each of whom must po« 
mm a greater or lea* amount of 
artistic nkill ami mechanical inge- 
nuity to perfect bia portion of work. 


volume; the bonier U similar, but the centre oma- 
incnt exliih.la only a graceful arrange incut of wheal. 


grape*. anti other devices. Tlie execution of thin wo 
ia exceedingly delicate and masterly in all its porta. 


The aw onl here mgravod in from 
tli* manufactory of Mount Reaves. 
* • reaves & Cu., award cutlers of 
llirminghtuu. It ia a cavalry droaa 
Suhre, the hilt, blade. and scab- 
hard mountings of which are entirely 
of steel, olalturatciy engruvd, in 
designs that allow considerable 


The engraving below llluttmte the opfeisite side 
and de^gued by bit noli. I’lilika the other, this Lvmta.ua no 


aide U carvel by Mr. Reg*** 
to the content* of tho aacrod 
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Mi.'smu LujYD & SmwmnELD. of Binning j Uum represented ou this jiogc. The group style ; tl»e Cumins! ro and deo-ruted rMuxKWc;- 
huin, mtv the iXHilributon) of tiio produLtiuiui in | exhibit* Jl gs and a ; the funner arc richly Glares show oonaiderublo novelty iti dcsiun. 

I I 


The CAUncrr her* introduced i* manufactured Pimlico, whoa* operations am conducted by a 
by Ur. HAHR»05,of tlv« Wood earring Company, I proem of burning the wood into the required 


ornamented, while the latter powcwwe the jiure 
outline of the antique without anything of a de- 


corative character to detract from Ha simplicity 


pattern ho « to imitate carving. The cabinet I ornamental work : the contributions of thia c*tab- 
•■n graved Is of oak and it ahovra «omc excellent | liohmeut are numennu and exceedingly varied. 

the next ie u UaikhJiu in the uedumd 
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The FLOfTKB^TAJfO, one ot a pair, and 
Bracket, in this column, are by VL Fletscti 
Manx. of Soamrberg. in Germany; the latter 
object la of papier tmdcht, from a very bold 



dcwtgn. The flowee-etand ie chiefly constructed I 
of Iron, modelled in a new way. aiul combined | 
with papier nedir, and covered with glam ; it 
iwpceecut* two vine*, each with a bunch of 



golden grape** The pcdcatala coin-iet «d nx»ta 
of tree* thickly covered with grane and herb*. 


The mdera of the Art Journal mu At be well Art Tha fruita of the exertion* which are 
aware of the interval we liave alwaya evinced In , made for auauunlng the«e ocboola begin now to 
the welfare of the varioua acboola of doaign j 1* manifiotod in a way that must be very 
ewtahliahnd throughout the kingdom — inatitu- ' g ratifying to all who, like oureolvee, have advo* 
lion* that wo doubt not are doetined to exercue cuted their e*tabliahmoat, and augured their 
an important influence on Britiah Manufacturing proapenty. One of tbu* pleating neult* ia 





IMS N»! |U| |o It-UlVl* 



1 

EhiMbh 






.levclopcd in the Caotxrr here engraved, which 
in the work of A. Hatball, a young woodcarver 
of Sheffield, and educated in the *ch«ol of tU-ogn 
attache*! to that town. It in made of HnjEliab 
wnlnnt wixid ; the design U of the pure Italian 
cdyle, abundantly rich in ornament, and free 


from many of the mi>untrontie« that too fre- 
quently deface similar productions ; there i* 
indeed amrvoly a uliigle part of the work open 
to reftaanaMe objection. Wo understand that 
Mr. r lay hoi i und. itook th«ti*k from a di-eiro to 
uphold the character of the 8 1 «« Mold School. 
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Dixon & Son*, of Sheffield, arc cxton- aod in wliat i» known *a Britannia metal ; we appears in Him designs Tho silver and gilt 
dvr manufacturers of silver and plated goods, have eugrared on tliis pagu a few of the numerous Tea and Corrr.it Slavics paur**c« oiMidrrnitlo 

novelty in form und composition ; the various 
4\ piece* are modelled from the pitcher pliuit, mid 

the waiter on which they am placed frocu a leaf 


art ii 'li hi they contribute to the Exhibition. In I plnin but tnily elegant Grecian style adapted to 
the Tviikkn and Dcui wa havo examples of the | objects of ordinary use; and H is certainly not 


of the r»rfona Regia. The CoTfltPoT on thca 
column hm u floral ornament In high relief; the 
Cam: Plate is modelled ae from a single leaf, in 


elaborate and often over decorated patterns «if Tin* aleeuce of a jJeJhvnt of ornament is aninly 
the Italian style, and thota founded upon It. I atoned for by the simple beauty of that which 


a little ivfrwd.ing to the «yo, aomewhat over- I weaned with die constant rccurreiKX) of the 


sn elegant form ; and the PowDXIl-rtAMt, which 
roucludoa the |wge, shows an embntMiig in the 
Italian style, forming s fnunu and displaying in 


the ccutrr a group of dead game. Tlie flusk Ims a 
• topper. Tery ingeniously and effectively contrived 
to facilitate the eportsiuau in loading liis gun. 
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The Table, manufactured by Mcaer*. Johxbtoxb | And sectional pieces beinR introduced, the Ubl« is A model. In bronx*. of a KouwtaIS ia 
A Jkanb, of London, is circular. and marie uo the increased to double it* original aim The tripod ia exhibited by M Oaiarh, of Vienna; it 
expelling principle ; by a simple process, the j vsry masd ve , it looks (iiaprooomonadM seen in the would l» highly effective on a large scale 

* — 1 *■ *" - — ' » »- ---* *"it not so when tb* tr 1 -'- 1 *- * 


qittt«rniui>* uf which the top is ootu|xw»d <lruw out. | engraviug, but n 


• tabl* ia cxF*urird. 


The Group or FcnirrTUBE introduced underneath is from theeetablish- 
ment of M*w«. ftxit.t. A Ca, of Ijoodnn. As might be expected, the 
invitation* to exhibit have been answered by contribution* from the moat 
eminent cabinetmaker* in Great Britain and on the continent, each of 
whom appean to have striven worthily in the production of worka 


calculated to uphold their 
own individual reputation, 
sad that of their respective 
countries. The Canixrr and 
Glass are much to our taste ; the frame of the Utter la specially good, 


and poeeesae* novelty. The oval Table has a J rich manjurtrie border, end the other objects | that appear ia our iTluetratioa deserve attention. 
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Tin Brooch engraved underneath i* manufac- 
tured by H. Rcnoi^ur. of Pane ; tbe dsaign of 
the beautiful setting M of tin* KeuaiMane* period. 


it* terms Till FtiTMrirL Kiukm*. is reaiArkable are attacked by a ««rp»nt. but tbe faithful animal 
for thr rigour with which tbe story is told by tbe is on (he defensive, aad destroys tbe reptile 


arranged with considerable grace. Tue eecon 1 i tioa of cleguit end narol forms most skilfully tonr of Mows. BraTRAXD, OAtrr. A DOMOnJU/ 
is froui a silk Suaar, which prusvilU a ojuibuia- composed ; it is s sujwb fabric from the mauufuc- , of Lyons, on establishment of high reputation. 


Tin city of Lyons, m might t>* expected, eon- 
tributes a large, varied, and oostly supply of tbe 
silk manufacture* for which she law long been 
celebrated throughout Hu rope. It is not our 

C rovince, here at Uwt, to institute oompauieona 
etween the productions of France and those 
of our country ; but we may nevertheless be per- 
mitted to add tint, unfortunately for our own 
manufacturers, fashion has arbitrarily set a value 
upon the fabrics of the continent, to which they 


aro not always entitled. Of the two illustration* I a piece of ltli.BON, male by Messrs. Collars 
on tbe lower part of this page the brat is from | ft Co., of St. Klienne ; the pattern La simple, but 
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Thia group— Tit* Dzutxrkii -is a sequel, by 


M. Lech&uii, to that which we engrave on tbo 
oppodte page. The <lng hiw de-truyed the 
fTMNve serpent, and is receiving the cwreaie* 
the boy who baa been saved by lu« pniwect. 




Wo introduce here another Bnoocn by M. 
RrnoLrm. of Paris ; it is an exquisitely delicate 
pi»ce of workmanship . the muonting show* the 
loaveo and bundle* of gra]**, elegantly arruuced ; 
the centre u a very charming enamel [tainting 


The engraving underneath U from a piece of Silk Da*aa*, made by , The velvets of Lyon* are no lees diatinguiahed by beauty of fabric than 
Me* «r*. Manicvox h BorvaRD, of Lyona; the d coign is truly excellent. ! the silks manufactured IQ tho nunc flue; wo engrave here one of the 

coeUy Fiuurkd Vn.vn made by Merer*. Mathbvox & BocraRD. 
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The CilKUat nr ** I*i!rntom. ' M it is desig- 
nated by the nuumfncturrT, Mr. M U IXI> T,~K “i 
Northampton, ii an no ; I nit specimen of pro 
vinoal carriage- 1 iij ling, which may Tie with the 


beet of metropolitan manufacture , the panel* I are pointed to reeemhle cane-work, and so mo- 

ceeafullra* alui'iat to ileceive the 
«y#i The body of the vehicle is 
■impended on elliptical aprngs. 



We introduce here two engraving* from the manufacture* of Lyons, 
tho first is a cloth of silk, called "limp d’Or," made by Mrwr*. Mathsto^ 
k Bol'Taro ; it h ou exquisitely beautiful fabric, in which the deaign and 
it* smngcmrnt ore equally good, while the gold and colours w oared into 


it present a most rich appearance. The second is from the manufactory 


of Mean. I.s Miss k Son ; it is a pirco of gold brocade, showing great 
originality in the disposition of the pattern, which coiwtsta of bower*. 


both wild and cultivated, mingled with ears of rye-corn, bound together. 
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M. Itouil, of Antwerp, a wood-currcr of cmi- 


notice, who has lx*u «mploy«l by liis Oorrrsi- 
meot in the reconstruction of the ornamental 

Oothic wood work of tho Malls of Antwerp 
Cathodntl, ha* cent sunw of hi* bo*utiful work* 
in ftiruiture to tba Kxhibition. A Gothic side- 
Uvard U a fine (penmen of hi* art. in which hi* 
knowledge of the *tyle and power of treating it. 
fully prove how wuahr the choice of hisGovern- 
ment ha* £»ll<-u on him. The Br.LarEaD we en- 
grave i* a more free and fanciful work iu the 
Italian style : tt i* carved in ebony, and la very 
boldly and beautifully wrought,— a work tliat ; 


rudcct* tho greatest honour on its fobricant. 
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From the Six' r wood Iron Works, situated at a specimen of hia design for wrought iron 
Miuiafiold, Mr. F. Wakefield, the proprietor. Kaiunu, exhibiting a pattern equally novel, 
ban sent a variety of stoves, and nome other e* artistic. and effective for it* purpose. The 
ample* of metallic work. We introduce here Stove On ate. as it i* termed by the n manufac- 


turer. ia a Iruidable attempt, aucceaafully carried 
out. to produce a cbaito and simple atyle of 
ornament, in combination with a new and 
effective mode of diffusing heat throughout an 


tifully wrought. Among other manufacture* ■ cooking apparatuses, adapted to the menus ot 
contributed hv Mr, Wakefield. but which nro i the this* grades into which the community ia 
not altogether suitable for our |<iges, are various g-ncndly divided, the higher, middle, and lower. 
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From tlv# Tory fow examples of Russian furniture, which appear in the The CakdelaBBUM a on* of * pair, also from a Kxnoiau manufacturer. 
Exhibition, we have aelected a Cajun XT, manufactured by 11. U abbs, of M. Kbit much, of Mcwv*. They an- of bruuae, gilt ; the height of U.c 


Meaara. J. RonciKiu & 80BB, «f HhefTudd. are 
tbo manufacturer* of th* Ftsn-Suci and Fork. 
and Luaxuii K.ura, which appear above. Tba 


blade of the first- waned shorn au engraving 
of a subject that i» Buggnetive of the intended 
use of Ui* article itself ; a kingfisher is standing 




in a stream, surrounded braqueoun plants, while 
a falling urt u tastefully brought into tli* coin- 
poaitiuii. The handles are simply ileaignmi 


Sc Petenburgh ; it is mode of tulip-wood, ornamented with broaae and 
inlaid with pore* lam. The design is good, aiinple. and without I tension. 


pedwtal looks a little dsifro -ortumod to that of the ahaft ; in all it« 
otlisr | arts the design is unexceptionable, and, in aocne rusjecu, original. 
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Mr. P. M. Milur exhibit* a ban-relief 
th* eubjeci being from “Cornua" — and 
exhibiting Th* Attnidakt Smut de- 
eccnding on a glancing star. It ia a grace 


fully conceived rendering of a highly 
poetic image, and reflects honour on tlie 
young sculptor who has so snoomsfully 
executed it. We hope to see It in marble. 


Mr. J. K. Jones exlubita a portrait-statue which be 
terms “The Favourite.” in allusion, we preeuiue. to the 
dog. upon which the left hand of tlie lady reposee eo 
trustingly, and which appears to return her confidence 


with a due amount of attachment on hU part There is 
a natural simplicity about tlie figure that mndom it ex- 
trwmely pleading ; the drapery is tastefully disponed, and 
the entire c»m|>o«itii>n ia altogwtlier graceful and attractive. 


The 
fur the 


by flit KIOTO hff h Bi MW B H of 
It ia vury sumptuous in ita en- 


richments. and good in general design, i bMt.andmaybetniggeetiTetoinanufacturvr* 
The contribution.* from Nor I hem Germany 1*1 hows, who sometime* display too much 
are not large, but tbo prceent ia one of tlie floral ornament in works of this clasa. 


One of the par^uetage Floors by M. Lkutleh of Vienna : 
tlie woods are of various data. from the white lime to the 
dark rose- wood ; they give variety and beauty to tbe pattern. 
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A Stattaht Oroct, modelled by Mr. Jo5n 
BAHKF.it, of l»ndon. i* a highly spirited produc- 
tion. We proAtinxs jt to lie the dying Mannion 
of Sir WaIut Scott, thoking the “ fragment of 


hi* blade.* Wo l.*To (ViMjtMuitly thought thin a 
good euhject for tho arulptor, and abould like to 
mh> it earned out oa n Urge •ode. Mr. Barker* 
group is small. but it- tell* iu story effectively. 


A 8lim ScwT* Horn Jt is another of the 
contributions of M. Rroomiu the eminent 
silversmith of l*aria, and. like all the work* pro- 
duced by him, it manifests a pure fooling for art. 


the Imperial donor and the Royal recipient while I it doe* infinite credit to thorn who hare produced I it The Gothic carving is twanUfhlly decoratrd. 
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n tino among their work* in the Exhibition. 

i designed by Mr Alfred Brown : the mu 
surmounting the cover represents tbs United 
Kingdom as symbolised l>y the figure* of Bri- 


tannia. Scotia, uni Hiberniu . around the edge of 
the cup wo fotir hoods emblematical of the four 
quartern of 111# globe. in ail of which Great 
Britain joumo eolooiss. Below Cheat an 


raids, relieved by a oinqua^eato omaiMUtal 
ground, in eiiunel. Tlie work is «upe**rd by 
nothing in the Exhibition, in reference either to 
diwigu or execution. The Bnuocura engraved 
on thin column am elegant specimens of jewellery. 


| 

In a former pago of tlia Catalogue we intro- another page to tlie contribution* of this firm, 
duced several engravings from the jewellery principally for the MiifioM of giving an LI lustra 
manufactured by Messrs. Wathkmtox A Bbog- j tiou of the magnificent Vase of gold, jewelled 
DOf, of London ; we are induced to devote | and enamelled, r Inch oocupiee (to prominent a 


fee tooua of diamonds, representing the rose, 
xhamrock, and thistle; and, surrounding the 
body of the vaee, are relieves, which express 
the ancient progenitors of tlie British natron ; 
other appropriate devices are introduced. Still 


lower are two figures of Fame, crowning Eng- 
land's most renowned warriors, potto, and turn 
of science ; while, on tlie lower jeurt of tlie 
cup, as an expression of British diameter. 


are the figures of Truth, Prudence, Industry, 
and Fortitude. The rase weigh* ninety-live 
ounces, and is richly decorated with diamonds, 
{•carls, rubies, carbuncle*, sapphires, and einir 
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thaw worn by "(he daughter* of Erin" acme centuries ago. 


The Gallery of Art exhibited in the Austrian department haa attracted great 
attention wince the Exhibition flmt opened. and it ha* continued throughout t«> 
lx cute of the IQ owl crowded jwirtinnw of the building. Tbia to due a* w«U to 
the excellence of tint work* exhibited, aa to tho atriking peculiaritir* which aoioo 
of then) display . auch a* tlie “ Veiled Vcatal," purcliaacd by the Duke of Devon* 
wilin', or (lie tUalirrt. BbuuaU. by GaKDOLTt, of Milan, w inch we here engrave. 
The Toll oTcr the face to eo rendered aa to appear trnnw fare tit ; tlie finger* are 
ul*o dimly occu through the thin drapery that coven the Ltuidw of tho figure. 


Mr. Wnr. of Dublin, an eminent gold and ailvcramitfa of that 


city, exhibit* a variety of HiUKKiUCK made after tho fkahion of 


colour be Loa adopted for limit fuiiciful mirfaecw c vincoa tho very boot tub . brooch jinm-ntcd by the people of Dublin to Hiw Ueleu Faudt. 


MeMia. MmTOM. ft Co., of Sloko-upon Trent. Staffordiihin?. exhibit MOM excellent 
Fuin kb- V akik, coloured after the *tyle of the old Majolica. The quiet tone of 


That at the foot of our page to an entirely new dcaign, and to the 
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Another of the moW extensive silversmiths 
ami jewellw* of Paris M. Orxrrojf, contribute* 
to the Exhibition a vary largo variety of him 
manufactures, consisting of almost awry descrip- 



tion of bijQuterir and n'rta Wo oDgrsve on this 
page a fear we bar* selected from the many. Tlie 
first is an unique OBWAMEin for the corner of a 



book cover; next follows a ll.tan I-ooxijro-Guim 
of very clognnt | at tern. Tbo ItiiAcxi.rr OU the 
top of tlie page is a beautiful spocimen of 
jewellery, with its winged figures supporting tbe 


centre ornament. The large engraving is from a i less distinguished by novelty than by good taste, 
1’tnn Jir Yask, in which the bandies are not | though they may here seem somewhat too large: 



the body is ornameutod with on embossed | running pattern of oak-leavee, acorns, aqueous 



plants, ami flak : the lid la surmounted by a | vulture, which seems ready to pounce on tha 



prey ben eat h . The Casxkt is an admirable i is engraved with mnefa delicacy. while die 
specimen of tbe rioquocento style : tho pattern figures of the key escutcheon axe in bold relief 
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The establishment of M. Opiot ranks tnnn« 
the largest of tlo* rilrerawithB in Pam Tin' 
visit we jokiil to Prance in the autumn of tho 
pa«t ywir afforded tut an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the tuirucuee Block of manufactured article* 


illustration* tur« widely dissimilar, but each pra- I compelled to repeat the last word once more> 
Muting feature* of boauty and novelty (we are | that cannot fail to attract attention ; the former. 


though richly engraved and sculptured, pmcntu I wanting in the latter, whiob. newth*!***, is a 
in it* ornament* a unity of ides, that Menu magnificent piece of sculptured atlvor work. 


reader will receive gratification from the novelty 
presented by the major wart of them. Our 
first oxample U from a Cor ran- Pot, of very 
•logiuit form ami ornamentation, Tlia Crr 
underneath in of *i<iui*it* workmanship ; the 
figure* on it aru modelled with much freedom 


and truthful u«*m , the floriated ornament* on | an Ijnurraxii, which i* altogether a novelty 
tho handle* arc dovoL Tbo next auhjact is in design ; tho ornamental group on it* top ia 


composed of flab, and objects appertaining to [ *Und am in harmony with them. The two 
the sport of angling, and the rides of the ink- | TuJuutxs and Duum that make up the remaining 


displayed in hi* show room* ; and we must do 
M. tbo justice to aay that hi* production* 
do him infinite credit in every way. We fill this 
page with five engravings, selected from hi* im- 
portant contribution* to the Exhibition ; the 
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Tbo group of P&«i:rtT Sennet in ooo tribe tad 
by Kean. DaMLKLL, of Loudon : it U nwaarkidde 


The fipin* •memtfKl underneath in from the 
etatu*' of tl»o Fianr.a Bor, by Hinam Powciia, 
tbo diatinguubcd Americas sculptor ; it ia a 
work ia every way worthy of ita b:gb repute. 


not alone for mneb grafti and elegance of design, 
but a* a uiuiupluiit atu*n|4 to restore to fictile 
art the once famous n»e colour. named after the 
favourite of Louis (Juab •nc . " Lhi Burry." lit the 
works exhibited by Mwtem, IhunrlJ, usd tmuiufuc- 


t ured at Coal broukdale, this baautiftil colour is uu- 
qtiostiunably improved upon : it has a far tiu«r and 
richer tint, and perhape tuny be rcgnnUxi aa one 
of the triumph* of the Exhibition. Tlie I** in am 
Yahl u also a coutnbutiuu by Uowint. IXuiielL 


Tlie eminent sculptor, Grr.r*, of Antwerp. I haautifttl national legend of OrMtviKTK or Bna- 
contributes a group designed from the old and | u.i.mt ; who, wrongfully accused of infidelity, u 


driven by her lord tu tlie wilds of the forest, 
where site and bur infant are succoured by a 
fawn until tier innocence is established. and abu 


ia again sought by W < Weired biuhond. The 
story is eouiply nsd touchingly tobl, uud tlie 
group well cx.uipuacd by tLe accomplished urtu*. 
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The tiro object* which form tho illm.tnuir.tu 
on tho upper portion of tbia page an» produced 
by Measm. wain A Paklbt, of London, who 
curry on on establishment for the manufacture 
of ornainmit* in eompo*itinn, principally for tho 
decoration of rooms, but also, m out engraving* 
show, for tho lighter description of furniture. 
They exhibit tli- iu-»l*l of a room, a* prepared 
for the gilder, jouutcr. and upholstervr, with 


In an earlier i*ge of tho Catalogue wp intro- 
duced two single example* of the DaoxtH of 
M. 1'MLLAltD. of Piui»; WP now bring forward a 
Gbocp, cowpoasd fnun hie numerous contribu- 
tions in the Exhibition. lu the centre is a noble 
V ask. of porcelalu. in the Louis Qoalorte style, 
with brouxe ortnum-nt*. festoons of dowers, and 


figure*. To the right is the well-known group I Tlie remainder of the competition is made up of 
of tho "CtTiw Strcoouxq roll mi Heart." | statuette*, candelabra, two, and other object*. 


groups of otlier productions, which must be re- 
garded morenatuodeUthanaefiniahiHlnorka. The 
Table is one of cucli ; it boa long jwudeut leaves 


ornamenting the column. The Laura' Work- 
Tablr is very elegant in dreign ; it* style is 
Italian, wall arranged in all its various details 
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and it* proprietor* liavc paid auch attention to 
tLu production of onuuiMtntai colouroil glare, 


Uno U ao apt to amociate the manufacturing 
productiona of MaadxwUT with cotton and 
calico**, u to feel some aurpriae to ace an exhi- 
bition of beautiful Gl-aae-Woiuc emanating from 
Uiat buay town. Tlie engraving* introduced on 
tliw page •uffldenlly testify to the position 
which the " mutropolia of the north " may 
wwunio in the manufacture of fictile object* ; 
moreover, it U not generally known that not 
lew than twent.v-fivo tana of flint-gtaea art*, at 


a ficoaH-Raanr, of cut nrinna : by St* aide are a 
Gredan-ebaped ruby Jca, and Oow.rr to cor- 
rapoud, with ricldy-cut mink diamond*; in the 
centre of tl«e third column n u ruby gUt Chamck, 


that it may be affirmed, without prejudice to 
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The Duchy of Boxe-Coburg ha* made great nccUon existing between tluit country and the praent Satisfactory condition ; the land of his 
exertion* to be Worthily rwprvweutod iu the Ex- Prince who has nBdmd such ••ftlciwnt service birth would naturally feel a double interest in 
hibttiuu. Tim might be looked fur (ruin the con- 1 in bringing the vast industrial display to Its I doing her beet to second hi* laudable efforts. 


Hence wo And. among ber numerous contribo- largo vnriety of 
lioiw, many valuable natural productions, and a and a decurative 


manufactured object*, of a useful ' this page examples of the wood -carving of Mew™, 
e character. We introduce on . T. HorfMUSTM & Co., of Coburg, consisting of 


port miu* of an oak Six>ri*o*ui>, eiocutod in tlw o«w of a series of four A fur Chuks to match. I upper part of the CA!«orr seen underneath. Tlie 
Oeruiaa-UoUiic etyle of the middle agre, and The CrootPieci at the tup of the page in the j workmanship oflheaoobjoctau exceedingly good 
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Exhibition. The artiste whrw twite and skill 
bare wroupiit out those truly beautiful pruduc 
tiona are MM. Dbcxsabo, Dmrcu.SuLKR, a. and F. 


particular description of each illustration ; it tor*, who exhibit so much " cuiuiins worktnan- 
wiil be sufficient to remark that the mantles of ship” in their art W» would instance, as ex 
some of the old Italian masters irrtn to hare unplaa of rich and bold sculpture, the Task 
fallen oo tlie shoulders of these Maltese sculp- with eaglea, and the sine-loaf Jco, on tlie first 


tlie sculptured works which hare made the 


frsa that our mate inclinsA more to the simplicity 
and elegance of the tJnwk compositions, we most 
readily award to the*** all tlie merit, and it is 
undoubtedly great, which belongs to them. 


column, the former by X. Twta, and the Utter 
by J. Soi.ru ; while, in tlie whole of the illustra- 
tions. the elaborate ornamentation of ♦be Italian 
school ia abundantly manifest. While we con 


Maltese department so attractire a part of the 
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The very elegant CouuH-IkiX engraved below I the Flue Arte. The outer band* and outline* 
in exhibited by Meearm. AcnxiUlx3l5. of London. | of tb« miming decoration are of gold; the ftuwem 
who** balnea have boon ao loog associated with pink ; the ground pale blue. The darkest parte 
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The gracefully-conceived group of Eve Nr santo 
TDK I nr Alt TU C.UM AXD Abel, ie by Euoxxx Li 
Bat, a French sculptor of eminence ; he ha* 


^The RasoBa contributed by Mr. Penxey, of ( acquainted ; it is an additional proof that our 

"* B beaul 


(Sheffield. are remarkable for the enriched oha- numnfsrtnrcrs are studying the beauty of oraa- 

olptor of eminence ; he ha* racter of the blade and handle; the former tueuLond it* general ap 

given it tlie title of “ Le Premier Bercxau," a being a novelty with which wo wo but little The establishment of 


tudymg the 
applicability to all purponea. 
of W. Feoney Is one of the 


inoet exU-usjve and meritorious in tbo kingdom ; 
term, appropriately applied to tbe group bo • the whole process of forming tbo rasor, from the 
bo tastefully designed and ao well executed. ' rude materials of iron. horn, ivory, and tortoise- 


I shell, is them conducted, and few more into rest- 
ing works arc to be seen in tbe emporium of the 
| sted fsbricanta with which ShefBold abounds. 
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The DaMjuk C turn* U nlao by Mesbili. rich in colour, the flowers bring white, th- 
T. AtKRovi) k Sox, of Halifax : it ia very ) lenten and om unfits in various tint* of 


" Tu* Usmawt Child" below i* the work 
of M. SlMoNlH of Brvunela, a compcunoa 
figure to “ The Happy Child," which we 
bui« also «i graved. The boy hai broken hii 


drum, and, in a violent fit of temper, ha* 
kicked hia clothing about hi* feet till they 
have become entangled, nod add to hi* 
ebullition of rage. The work lament truthful. 


TbeTo*miOStaI.Ct;r. of silver, by M«~r*. Gap baud, of 
Luaduu. ia a inoet ifiriUd and urtMtic work of ita data. 


A graceful statue, by Pumsan, of Milan, which he 


•.rouge, .,n a ground of d«eti crmiaw. It u i i|uiu> worthy of being placed Inside the beat 
a vary suceoeful ami artihtic | traduction, I works of this cloaa in tlio Grunt Kabila tion. 


tenua Molts tso P hatch, ia full of the be»t feeling gene- 
rated by the choice of a subject rvplete with amtimeut 
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Tbe importation of foreign Wattub into although, ww believw, that since our manufac- 
Englaud i<t carried on to a considerable extent. | turem have icaruod to cotnUna cheap ouae with 


excellence. a largo diminution baa taken place 
in tho number imported. The watcb-uiakor* of 
Switzerland liavo lone maintained their pro- 


eminence in title branch of Indue trial art by tl*e 
| ingenuity ami -kill which they have brought to 
hear on tl.oir production* ; SO Unit the witches 


of that country find a ready sale throughout Uic 
cunt incuts of Europe and America Wo have 
engraved on this page ui out of several which 


I 

! 


aome of them ; a arrow in the handle, when 
and a table. In the centre ia a Pm til pointing. | Plenty; the cempoeition of Uie picture is higlilv turned, * irxU up tho watch, and, by another 
by Mr. A- Blaikley. repretexiting Peace and pleasing, while the deeigu of the frame is good i movement, equally aimple, regulate* the hand* 


M Patek. of Geneva. ha* contributed to the 
Exhibition. By a turn pie and ingenious mechanism, 
the use of watch-keys i* rendered unnceosoary in 


A CbxtaL ScREKH, carved and gilt, la ex- constructed that by a simple process it may be 
habited by Mr. T. N icou, uf Loudon . it is ao converted auto a stand fur lights, a music stand. 
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A Cuts* Board and t'nrs* Me*, in mItct and j u exhibited by Mmw, PinLUM. of London, but llanau. IJennany. The figures were modelled by 
gold, richly ornamented will* jewel*, enamel*, Ac. made by C M. Winkupl and Soma, of | M. H Van latuaiu. tlie to.il ptor, of Frankfurt. 


The frnul# flgura ia from one of tb« “ Queen* " A Statue, in planter. entitled *• Tills Barilla, " 
in tha ant of Oliee* Men ; ahe ia liabitod In Ik ia exhibited by Mr. J. Lawlor, a clvrcr sculptor. 


lino of llie " Kings ' of the Chraa-Mon ia bore 
introduced, whom costume ia in harmony with 


iu companion un llie opposite aid* Tin? a Inle 
of tl ia work ia aanguUrly unique and lieantiful. 


costume wont in the early part of tin* Mxt««iilh 
rant wry by tbe royal prineeaaea of Germany. 


wlm haa exorutad awenl excellent pnodurtion*. 
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follows it ahowi that of the Renaissance to great 


adtantage : it hi exceedingly gnu.* fu] in form 


The annexed engraving is from ooe of the few 
ornamental objects of industrial art contributed 
by the Swiss Cantons; it is n lady's K^ aiToiRt 
manufactured of white wood by M. W'rrtu. of 
fbroe, and is so constructed thst it nuiy be used 
at I'lcaiiure for a writing-table in a sitting or a 


standing posture. The ornamentation is unique 
and characteristic ; the figures which appear in 
the different psrta represent the rustic economy 
and Alpine fife of the inhabitants of Switser- 
land ; many of whom, while tending their docks, 
amuse themselves with carving various objects. 





The Canturr underneath is manufactured by I are of brass gilt, the panels of tortoiseshell, 
M. Foirauixncs, of I*aris ; the material of which inlaid with bold. In this. as in many other 
it » made is ebony, the moulding and ornaments I objects of French cabinet- w<tvk. we cannot but 



notice the purity of style that exists throughout 
the entire design, by which its true nature is an 
much enhanced. Urnameut, like extravagant 


culouriug iu a | out u iv, only attracts observation 
to its defects, unless it bo accompanied by t*»t« 
in iU aeleution, and great skill in its adaptation. 
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A Bwb&oard. carved in walnut- wood. is the 
entire work — deMitti and execution - of Mr. if 
Hutlk. of Sheffield, a young man who i* largely 
indebted to dm Sheffield School of ltesign. of 
which lie In a pupil, for the gnu* ability din 


played in th:« production. It luia Lc«i executed ! haring to labour at one of the manufactories in 
under considerable difficulties the producer 1 the town three day* in the week for lii» main 
| tonance, while bo devoted tbe remaining three to 
the sideboard hen* engrave*!. It ia a welt studied 
I and very beautiful example of carved wood work. 


ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 


Th# Ma iu.no noton Tkstuioxiau one 04 the 
striking grouna by Mwn. HostT k Hcesrm 
represent* John. Duke of Marlborough, writing 
the despatch of his great victory at Ml on hoi mi 
on the drain head brought to him on the battle- 
field, as the only available desk on which to 


CATALOGUE 


announce the important event to Englishmen at 
hom& The note written on tliia ixvmioa still 
rants among the family archive*. The group 
aunuuuuting the pedestal U m.iddUd with gnat 
truth and spent; the podestal itoclf ia a bold 
example of Uie Louis (^uatonw style cif ornament. 
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The Chair engraved below ia made by Mr. G. 
Colurbor, of Doncaster. Independent of its 
merits a* mi example of rustic furniture, there ia 
a bttle history attaching to it, which enhance* 
Ha interest About three years sine*, two oak 
trees, measuring together two hundred feet of 
timber, were found below the floor of the river 


Dtiu out-lull drain, then being dug at Arksey, 
near Doncaster, by Mr. W. Chadwick, of that 
place, for whom, wo believe, tile chair liaa been 
manufactured. It is presumed, by those ac 
quuintcd with the locality whore these trees 
were found, that they tmut have boon buried 
iu the soil upwards of two thouMuid years. 


Mr. Amos Hold, of Ardsiey, near Barnsley, in 
Yorkshire, contributes an ohjoct of manufacture 
which prove* the sprvad of artistic knowledge ; 
it ia a Frame, elegantly curved iu pine-wood. 


The engraving underneath represents a portion I a * five frame carpet" The advantage* which 
of a CAMrrr, manufactured by Mr. R II. Wood- wo understand this peculiar fabric otters, are bility of being made either in Brussels, Touraay, 
ward k Co., of Kidderminster, and designated | waruith, cleaulmese, and durability; the capa- Wilton, or velvut-pUe qualities; and facilities 
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Tbe illuntnitios placed acroaa the top of thia 
page rrpreaenta the upper pert of • Frank, 
carved by lYufeaeur Albiktt, Member of the 


Berlin Academy of Arte, from e design by M. 
Sluier, principal orcbiUct to tbe Kin* of 
PnwBUk The design ie auoceaafully executed. 


Tlie Cabinet, which appear* beneath, ia rn- 

E ved from one manufactured and exhibited by 
J. W. I.nukam, of lalington. Birmingham , it 
ia made of wood, decorated by the enamel pro- 


i a. with electro-gilt metal moulding*, forming 1 a chute and somewhat unique object of cabinet- 

I work. The decorations ore of a description 
to tell more effectively in thu original, than in 
any ill nitration, however carefully executed. 


The FtXDKn u another of thoaa exhibited by 
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A Wijidow of stained and pointed gliuia ia exhibited by 

Mi* fl II rlviri ivn nf t jmAnn * it* ilvln 



u f that «tyle, as rxintmg in the beet •aaiuidM of ••.dvaiaeUoal 
decoration. Thu work ia, in all r** pacta, one of considerable merit 


The engraving underneath i« somewhat of a deviation from the plan we have 
adopted with reference to machinery of every description ; bat the MILL here 
rofiroaantod may b* accepted na proof. Uiat even to ranch in ory may be given 
elegance of form and character. Th* manufacturers are Memra. 3. Atnxt k Co,, 



of Oldbury, near Birmingham, abuse object boa bean, in tbelr Invention, to com 
struct a null, mote durable, yet nut more eapeuaive, than those in ordinary use. 



A Lacr Shawl ia manufactured by Mr W. VicKiua, of NotUngliaiu. from what 
i* termed the “ pusher bobbin net machine ; the work ia exceedingly delicate. 
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Mr. I'HST, of London, whose mounting* for 
ttltilge harness wo have engrmTed olaewhere, 
exhibits tome elegant heraldic 8kkwxjui; the 
hundle of quo is soon LI lustra tod underneath. 



Among the beautiful ahnwla and scarves ex- 
hibited by Mr. BlakELSV, of Norwich, of whose 
contributions by tho way, wo gave specimen* in 
an earlter number of our Catalogue^ is an elegant 
Start of Oubmnr, of which a jtortion ia here 
engraved : in its simple yet elegant design, and 



in tasteful arrangement of colour, it is every 
thing to be desired. We understand tho scarf has 
been purchased at the Exhibition by tho Queen. 


Mr. Sakortxii, of London, exhibits some very 
beautiful Wair-naitDiJca, displaying an amount 



of buoy ami picturesque applicability to their 
usee which wince a well directed taste and 



judgment, and ahow bow thoroughly artistic the 
most ordinary article of use may he made. An 



rwmiXLLA-BAXDU and PaRasot.-Tor ©nndudoa 
our aeries, which exhibit much originality. 
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The exhibition of La I> 1 ra Fa SB br M. Dr- 
Villkroi, of London and Paris, is unique ; all 
Uiat taste and ingenuity can devise in the way 



of ornament may bo wen among the variety con- 
tributed, any one of which is worthy of the ladies 
who graced the courts of Queen Anne or Louis 
XIV., to whom fans were always indispensable. 
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A decorative picture for m Ckujxo Li exhibited convention of Agriculture, Commerce, Bcieoco, 
by Mr. Hebviku. of London. Britannia ia per- and the Arte, and fine called around her the 
•unified in her Sovereign leaning an ream, and 
au]»ported bj Religion. She preaid* at tho 


representative* of all nations. The geniua of 
Immortal ity bears a crown to Britaunia. and other 
genii offer palm* to the various reprwwntatirce 
of the Industrial Arts: it ia a spirited com j- uaitioa. 



The two object* underneath are from the production* of 


FYirea, of Fori* : one is a Mihutvre Frame, in gold and oxydi*ed 




Moa.r*. Clabbcrn k Co., of Norwich, exhibit a largo variety of the 
textilo fabrics fur which tliia city ia famous ; shawls, poplins, brocade*, 


hunting wrapper*, Ac. We engrave here one of their Pom* pattern*, of 
an exceedingly neat and pretty design, that a most effective in the fabric. 
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The annexed illustration a from a Caxhmerx Li him. m»nu facto ml by 
Mean. T. Qrbuomy, Brother*, of Halifax, by direction of Prince Albert, 
for the Queen. It is made from the wool of a favourite goat, belonging 
to her Majesty. The design, which is si tuple but elegant, a by Mr. U. Odely. 


Mr. Tuonarcaorr has realised the t»le of the youthful Kiho Alfred 
Tsuomt rt hu Mother, wlio tilaco* the illuminat'd book before him m 
an inducement to cultivate that knowledge, for which he ultimately 
became conspicuous ; the composition of the group is spirited and clever. 
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A Hai.vkm is termed by Mw-n». R 4 R j the sub-contractors and workmen in hi a 
Garhahk. tbs manufacturers, '* Tbs Great employ. It is of silver, and in tbe compart- 
Railway Salver" It being a testimonial pre menu around are enamel portrait* of the 
•rated to Mr. Brassey, <tke fitmnus and chief railway engineers ; above each, nee 
universally-respected railway contractor) by |*vlively, is a view of Lie principal work. 


Tlie Qliour or StatuaRT is a most spirited production, 
by M J AkicHAU, of Copenhagen. It r*prv*oiU a man 


We have a] ready had occasion to notice 
the contributions of Me**is Fkktiiam, of 
London, who exhibit various works in 
i iron of a very artistic kind ; we Iwn en- 


grave one of their principal works, a Finr. 
place of great beauty, displaying a large 
amount of ornament of a well studied cha 
racier. The side* are decorated with slabs 


deft tiding himself from a 


whose cub be has token. 


ina dcaigned in m elaborate interlaced | pattern, enriched with coloured studs in raised work, similar to tbo old jewelled porcelain. 
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The group of Ecclbiavtical Vnuu, Ac., arc | selected from a large variety of those quaint and I beautiful works, deaignod by Mr. Pug 


cuted by Moanrn J. Hardman k Co .of Binning- | ham. They fully reaiiae the style and artiatic | feeling of the beat worka of the middle nire* 


TheL'aniscr hero eograrsd is one of the most I important pieces of furniture In tho Medieval | Court; it is executed by Mr, C'aaca, «*f Loudon. 
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Tbo engraving on this column M fnm an on» 
mental Goaur, modelled by M. ('oxiun Kxou, 
of Munich, and intended to bo out in bronco. It 
is in the true German style of the earlier period. 


Tbo contribution* of M. Fnoiinn Mrnuro*, of 
Paris, include a tuagni&ocnt litucn.rr. prescuted 
by eubecriptton to her Royal Highncwa the 
“ » of Chauibord, one of the old Bourbon 


family, by 


In the <vulre are the arm* of the city, surmounted by 
a mural CVOWH ; ou each ride are portrait*. in 
enamel. of character* culobrated in the history 
1 of Marat? idea, aupporling a warnor in the 


I ..nil 


The merits of Mr. W. Haaar Rounw as a 
designer we hare long recognised, and hare 
repeatedly a railed ouraelvo* of his talents in 
connection with our Journal ; we were, there- 
fore, ph-nsod to aoe in the Exhibition a Urge 
number of ornamental works, manufactured 
from the demgna he has furnished to the pro- 
ducer*. as well as many subject* from Ida pencil 
applicable to future manufacture*. Whatever Mr. 
Rogers pula forth i» chontctentod by the purest 
taste, a teat** which i# foaU'rvd by an intimate 
acquaintance with the beet works »i tlie medieval 
age*. Wo introduce here a design for a Kkt, in 
the Italian stylo ; other illustration* from his hand 
will be found on the last page of our Catalogue. 


The annexed illustration ri also from a Oobltt, 
modelled in plaster of Pan*, by M. J. Hound, 
of Munich ; it la In the German Gothic *tyl*. 


coetnme of the period, and a frmale, also 
accoutred, aa indicative of the courage displayed 


by the women of the city whan it was besieged 


in 1&24. Till* unique article of jewellery is 
executed in the highest style of onuunontal Art 
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The engraving undrrnmth rrpreernta a Child’* rxtenaivo manufactory of Mraara. & A T. Bboitn, Among the statuary in the Sculpture Court, 
Bomb, of muslin, richly embroidered, from the j ofGlasgow; the pattern to elaborate and beautiful, atanda Mr. TnrxD * lifesixe statue of Nabcumii; 

be to represented loaning on bis huntingipoar, 
and contemplating bto reflection in the stream. 


M users. MaiuiELy Frire*, of Pari*, exhibit, 
among other object#, a beautiful Van, of gold 


and enamel, designed in the purest Venetian 
style, and meet artistically executed throughout 


A DBBWlJtoCasx, made of yew-tree wood, is 
exhibited by Mr. Stkld stick, uf Loudon. The 


mounting* are of eilver. designed in the antique 
style, and the artidee corroepond in diameter. 


J 


8 » 
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head, of otnarald* and diamonds, moat elegantly arranged as a bouquet ; 
an AitiL-iu.rmc, or shoulder-knot, of diomouda, pearls, and a largo 
emerald follow*, by tho aide of which is a Bbuoch. of pink pearl* and 
diamonds ; a Baacrxrr, of emerald*, and diamond*, completes the aerie*. 


Among the meat *ucc««aful production* in decorative furniture con- 
tributed by continental artisan* may b«* cloreod the Ta»lx ako Chair we 
hwfl engrave, and which are designed and executed in strict accordance 
with classic model* ; iadood there i* no portion of those article* without 


strict adherence in form and enrichment to antique authority. Ebony 
and ivory enter into their material n* lavishly a* they (lid into' the furni- 
ture of the higher cUmku of Greece and Rome. They have been executed 
for the King of Sardinia by O. CaKUA of Turin, and are deserving of a 


description, and enpiinitely set Our firet illustration i* a Tuna, or 


place in the iwlace of any sovereign. Tho Curule Chair is a rrallj fine 
work, graceful in its general farm, and enriched by tho ornament of the 
beat period of Grecian taste: when decorative Art received from that 
wonderful people an impetus and an ultimata perfection which baa 
stamped it with an individual cliaractor of tho tuort unmistakosble kind. 
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The proprietors of the Grange- Tbe elegant CabkjtZ we bare Lore ongnived, is of | irory, with or molu mountings, by M. MaTIFat, of Porio. 
moutii Coal ash FioeaXat Works 
exhibit e large number of useful 


article*, constructed in their itn 
proved material, which Contains « 


production of an infuNbl* fireclay 
Tho V as ba which 611 our column are 


large amount of allira and alumina. | An octagon TaBL*. of which the top ia here engraved, I Mr. O Watson, of Paddington, who bos exhibited ex - 
boto of Uie moot eenentiul use in the j» on elaborate spociaieu of tnarquetno, executed by | tneirdinary taate ami perseverance Lu ita production. 


rands from this material, and ore, 
therefore, well adapted fur garden* 
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M. Gxkhin. of Vienna. exhibit* a Flowkr-Vau of 
metal. 


Mr. J. Beix. the sculptor, exhibit* th» "Una tad the Lion," to which the title of 
group engraved uuJerneatb ; the subject in PcarTT «» given. It i« a highly poetical worfc. 
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The display of jewellery In ths Exhibition, We introduce on tlxis peg* an engraving from 
whether of English nr of foreign manufacture, a rich figured Cashmebc Shawl. manufactured 
naturally at tract* no little attention. Whatever by M.-«sre. CLSBBURX, 8osi*, Jt Crisp, of Nor- 
wich, which, we understand, was purchased by 


the Queen. It is a find attempt, in Norwich, at 
aliAwl wearing in a Jacxiuard loom. For tinemwa 
of texture, variety and beauty of colour*, and 
elegance of ]>atlcna. it cannot be surpassed. 


la costly in itself, without any especial reference 
to tbs amount of human inircauity expended 
upon adding to its primary value, is generally a 
matter of interest ; thus the great Rob-i-uoor 


diomind finds craw.li of admirers, though its 
brilliancy is unaided by Hi* hand of the gold 
smith; still it must be acknowledged tint 
precious atones of every description lues touch 


of their splendour when soon a (art from their the best advantage, mainly depends the beauty of i tins page is contributed by Mauri. PltlLX.irs 


settings : and on the taste 
knowledge of the qualities «»cli 
and bis capability to <lraw out 


of the jeweller, hi* the atone, presuming it to be properly cut. Broth era, of Laid 
ach jewel fMiMcuMD, | which also is an operation requiring cuusblsrahU the BroocbHR the 
ut those qualities to skill and judgment The jewellery engraved ou | in g<ld and green 


London, and U very elegant. 

lirst consists of diamonds set 
grew n oiuin 'l , the next is a oainso 


surrounded with diamond*, on blue enamel . the | diamonds alone. The first 15ttACfci.tr has din- I golden links , ths other is of blue and white 
eagle is also of diamonds ; llie third is of I woods and amethysts set in green enamel, with enamel, an which musical notes are represented. 
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An IsKSTaXT*. in the clnqu*-«e*itn style, is ex- I enamelled . the extended wings ..f the Prussian overcoming the dragon, the source of all evil ; 
hibited by M. P. Scnxnnxa, of Berlin. It is an ! eagle in front servo a* pvn-l oi.turs ; the bird is behind tins is the vessel for ink. over which 
* * lely .... » 1 - - 


subject which would occupy a 
large space to describe fully . our explanation, 
therefore, xnu-i ncreoitanly be brief. It is marie 
jxutly of gold, and jortly of silver, gilt ami 


preside two winged figures, > 
I'ou-c and Happinrc*. The gren 


lublcouttical of 
group# in the frame- 
work at the back signify the moral and Christian 
Virtues, and eoeuev of a domestic character. Ac. : 
the design and execution ore alike excellent 


Cupids, louring the royal crown, sumvounted 
by the British lion. On the Iwck, which is re- 
presented in our engraving, are live royal arms, 


»I eugniT 

neatli is exhib.tel by the^cra*. whose property 

it k nod who has, with Rival kindness ami con- | 


dcscenalon, permitted it to tm placed in 
Crystal Palace. Like the preceding object on 1 
this page, jt it tn the ctnquo cento style, and 
executed by Mossra Klkington, of Birmingham, ! 


from a design 
is bronze, gilt 


process; upon th« front <>f Use case lire enamel 
The nuaterial i I ,ortr ‘ uU - by Bono, of her Miyoity, Prince Albert, 
ie elec trot me ,taJ the of Wales, copie.l from miniatures 

' by R Thorburn. AHA beside* small n>»ditl- 

lions. ivpreMtitmg |irotilca of the other juvnuile 
brunch** of the Koval Family, modelled from 
life by Sir. Leonard Wyvo. At the top are two 


and those of Prince Albert, eurroumled by i this description, but they impart great elegance 
wreaths of laurel. Ac.; the carratides at the to it The whole of the ornamental work is iu 
angles of the case are novelties in an object of i the purest taste, and most exquisitely engraved. 
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From tho designs exhibited by Mr. W. HaHHT 
Rot-eim we select three specimens exhibiting 
much ability in tlicir composition. and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the peculiar! lie* of the Italian 



style of the sixteenth century, in which aome of 
hie bnnpleat effort* appear, and to which few 
have given so much attention and atudy. There 
La the great advantage in the doaigna by this 


artist, of thorough applicability to the tuce of 
the workman and the necessities of the fabric he 



employs. We engrave two viowe of a 8ihm>k for 
a tea-eaddy intended to be carved in box-wood, 


and another, the centre one. of a similar cha- 
racter. The remaining designs for manufac- 
turers by this artist are for bookdasps, encaustic 
tiles, pipes, gold spoons, keys, a crosier, and • 



royal cradle. W« mar add. tbe bend and tail pieces 
which decorate our present Catalogue, nrw from 
the pencil of Mr. Kogera; the v manifest his fertility 
of invention and the suitability of bis design*. 
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^EXHIBITION:/ 


Bv HOBERT HUNT, Ks<*-, 

Kt tr?*r t4 Mtulnf Rocorda M mam of FnctWftl Geology 


T ia a noble object to teat by 
actual experiment to what extent 
Tv / S? Wm * 1 ^ 10 in S cnu * t J r an< l skill of the 

fX. JM nation# of the earth haa correa- 

kA ponded to the intentions of their 

Creator, and to improve the 
-»-Jt advantages which eacu country 

f r , £v r can offer tho other in supplying 
, ; V< ( / , the wants, and adding to the 

>uT V happiness of mankind.” 

>C\ ■cl^ ^ The depth of meaning which is 

wfj^Ll# ’ n ^> s passage, part of an address dc- 
JjCJyy livered br Sir Robert Peel, at ono of the 
. £ /Ia\ !. Metropolian festivals, in honour of the 
v x progress of this Industrial Exhibition, 

rtv \ admirably fits it for the motto of an 

essay, the purj>ose of which is to examine 
• Jz ^JkX the progress made by tho industry and 

NlT 0[ J intelligence of man, in rendoring useful the raw 
, ma teriala of the several kingdoms of nature, and 
' ‘ ^ moulding its productions into forms of beauty. 

Man— placed upon a strangely constituted globe, covered 
with all that is necessary for the sustenance of life — is 
compelled by tho necessities of his condition, to exert his 
intellectual powers in devising means by which he may be 
sheltered from the summer heats and the winter colds. 
This impulsive power drives him to the study of nature — lie 
cannot create, hut everything w’hich is created he can fashion 
to his desire ; but to do this he must obey the great physical 
laws, by which the conditions of all matter is determined, and 
to obey them they must be known, and to be known, natural 
phenomena must bo attentively observed. 

Evciy step made by man has ever been an example of 
induction, often obscure, and scarcely traceable as such ; 
but upon close examination such it will be found to have been. 

Man witnesses a fact, it recurs again and again, experience 
thus gives him iuformation concerning the things around him, 
and eventually, — the progress is commonly slow, — he perceives 
that by the knowledge ot that one fact, he may improve upon 
nature to his own advantage. Some baked day taught the 
potter his useful art, and the accidental fusion of seo-*and 
instructed man in the manufacture of glass. By a similar [ 


class of observations man has ever advanced his knowledge. 
Science has been tho staff by which he has been helped 
forward, but for many ages he was ignorant of the nature of 
bis aid. This progress, as Coleridge says, was not like tliat of 
a Roman road, iu a right line; it may bo more justly compared 
to that of a river, which both in its smaller readies and 
larger turnings, is frequently forced back towards its fountains, 
by objects which cannot otherwise be eluded or overcome ; yot 
with an accompanying impulse tluit will cnimre ita advance* 
metit hereafter, it is either gaining strength every hour, or 
conquering in secret some difficulty, by a labour that 
contributes os effectually to further It in its course, os when 
it mores forward uninterruptedly. 

It has been by such a devious course as this that man has 
advanced to his present position ; like the river, he has cut out 
his way through the plains of nature, and in his furthor 
advancement ho must toil iu the same field, but lie has 
all tho advantages of that knowledge, which has been 
gained by other labourers, who having finished their work, rest 
from their exertions. 

Wo have long boasted of our age as a most remarkable ono ; 
the number of useful applications which we Itave tnado within 
a comparatively limited period, are no doubt more numerous 
than were ever before made within the same time. What has 
been the cause of this? Why have we such vast improve* 
meuts in steam machinery ? Why the electrotype, the electric 
telegraph, and the other aids of which we are so justly proud. 
Watt observed a small fact connected with the expansion of 
steam; Daniel noticed a peculiarity in copper precipitated 
under certain conditions ; (Ended studied the movement of a 
magnet, in the proximity of a wire, through which an electric 
current was traversing; ami from the observations of simple 
facts great laws were deduced, and great ends have been attained. 

Tlie Exhibition exhibits the beautiful results which have 
been derived from tlie study of science, and it will also 
exhibit some — we trust not "many — of the mistakes which 
are mode from the attempt to apply phvaical force without a 
knowledge of the laws by which it is ’regulated. The inventive 
genius, being closely aflied to imaginative power, must bo 
restrained by a philosophical education to become of value to 


I its possessor, or available for the benefit of his race. 

Let us examine the four great sections of the Exhibition — 
Raw Material and Produce, Machinery, Slanufactures, and Fine 
Art* — and see how completely, in every stage of progress, 
Science lends her aid to Art and Manufacture, confining our 
attention, however, principally to the mineral kingdom, since 
. the otlier departments will fall more properly into tho handa 
of those, whoso studies have rendered them high authorities. 

The development of our lithological treasures is materially 
aided by geology. The beautiful limestone* of Derbyshire, 
and its fluor-spar*, which have boon by tho ingenious work- 
men of that county, wrought into almost every form of article 
for house decoration. Tho less known, "but even more 
beautiful serpentines of Cornwall and of Ireland, of which are 
displayed obelisks, columns, candelabra and vases ; tho marbles 
of Devonshire, the porphyries and granites of Scotland, of 
Ireland, and of loutn-wcstcrn England, chiselled into highly 
ornamental decorative forms, at once speak of tho advantage 
of geological science in developing the native resources of a 
country. 

These pages exhibit many illustrative examples of tho 
perfection of metal-casting in bronze, brass, iron, silver, 
and otlier metals. Haring passed into forms which attract 
attention os works of Art, ,wc are too apt to forget tliat the 
very perfection we admire is duo almost entirely to tho con- 
| dition of crude ore, os wo find It exhibited in Class I. To 
take bronze nnd brass as our example, amidst the raw materials 
of the mineral kingdom, wo find Cornwall, the most ancient 
mining district of which history records tho fret, or tnulitiou 
supplies the tale, exhibiting its tin ores in all their variety, 
oxide of tin, and sulphurct, tin as mined from tho lode, and is 
it is found amid tho debris of the primary mountains, and tho 
metallurgical process is displayed in model by which this 
mineral is reduced to the metallic state. Copper ores from 
tho almost pure metal as found deposited in tlie serpentine 
rocks of the Lizard, and the whinstone of the North, to tho 
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double sulpliurct uf copper and iron, are abundantly displayed ; | 
and tbu large copper smelter* of Swansea exhibit illustrative ; 
specimens of ©very stage of a process, regulated nt each step | 
by a knowledge of physio* and chemistry, which is necessary 
for the production of copper, iu such a state of purity as to be j 
fit for the use of the manufacturer, or for the purjHwes of that j 
moot permanent form of Art— bronze statuary. Zinc ores in 
the same way tell their own instructive story. If we take the 
trouble to examine the stages of reduction and manufacture 
and thus trace the metal from tho ore to the finished work, 
the value of mineralogy, of chumistry, and of natural philosophy 
will be aecn. The same may bo said, even more strongly, of 
iron. The iron ores of the United Kingdom, collected with, 
iufiuite lubour by Mr. Blackwell, show the variety we possess, 
and in the large contributions of iron ores from Canada. Nova 
Scotia, and the Uuited States, from Prussian Germany, Sweden, 
and Russia, we Itavo such means of eomjjamon as never before 
could bo obtained. Our own iron-masters have fully illus- 
trated the processes of mm smelting; and our manufacturers 
have exhibited every form of iron-work from the saucepan to 
the sword- blade; from the candlestick to the ornamental 
casting. Swedish and Russian iron, in all stages, are shown ; 
and tue Berlin eastings, so long famous, are abundantly 
displayed. Mineralogy will hero have its work of classification ; 
chemistry its important business of analysis; and physics 
is called into full play iu the arrangements of the blast and 
puddling furnaces, in the economy of fuel, in the application 
of the gaseous products, and in the new process of using gas 
in the operation of puddling. Upon the character of the ore, 
and the perfection of the processes of reduction, depends tin* 
condition of the finished w ork. 

At present, it is impossible to do more tlian indicate the 
illustrations of science which are spread around ; but we 
can ret uni to the subjects, and exjdain fully all tliat is 
novel and instructive in each particular class, as it falls 
legitimately under consideration in a close survey. In 
that chemical department which connects itself with the 
mineral kingdom, we find illustrations of white lead mann- | 
faeture, and also the processes of obtaining white zinc— of | 
the preparation of Prusaiau blue — soluble and insoluble, and, , 
indeed, nil those pigments which result from tlie oombinn- ; 
lions of oxygen, sulphur, arsenic, or other subs Unices, with ' 
the mctikllic buses. AVe have the separation of wolfram from 
tin ore, which is sadly injurious to it — mid the conversion of 
the tungsten into an oxide, and into tungstate uf soda, 
forming a new mordant for the calico-printer, and also the 
production of n new colour from the same substance : wo 
believe by passing coal gas over the oxide, hr which the 
metallic tungsten is reduced in a pceuliitr condition, probably 
mixed witli carbon. Then we find all the products from 
peat — which, if the question of economical production can 
be satisfactorily answered, promises to convert the bogs of 
Ireland and Dartmoor, into source* of much wealth and 
many oilier illustrations of the available application of sub- 
stances which have not been hitherto employed. 

Many remarkable example* will be fouud iu tlie China clavs 
(Kaolins) of the St. Austin district, and from Dartmoor; the 
clays from other localities are also shown in considerable 
Tarictv, and we sluill find specimens of each form of tlie 
ceramic art, resulting from the use and mixture of these 
materials. 

As we expected, the potteries have made a display in every 
respect creditable to Lugbuid. Not only have we our old 
familiar earthenware somewhat je fined, but we have “ hara 
porcelain" in a state of great perfection, and some beautiful 
examples of egg-shell china. Iu decoration, too, the stimulus 
which has becu applied has evidently produced a considerable 
advance in the right direction. AVe have colours w hich are 
new' or revived, and a considerable improvement in many 
which have been long employed. Among the revivals, we 
cannot but notice the beautiful Rose Dubarry, which in 
certainly an exceedingly beautiful example of the old Sevres 
colour. In glass, whether we linger over tlie sheet glass 
prepared by Messrs- Chance for the Industrial Palace itself, 
or the auortnuus shades, the largest over made by man, 
or pass on to the plate aud flint gloss, it will be fouud that 


a considerable improvement has been effected; since tho 
restrictive duties nave been removed, manufacturer* being 
enabled, without the annoying interference of the Excise, to 
try an experiment, it will be sccu that the quality of our crystal 
—flint glass with lend — luw been improved, ami that the 
colours imparted by the metallic oxides ore far more brilliant, 
transparent, and intense than before. 

Tlie subject of silvering gloss is a curious one — 'and tho ex- 
amples of the most recent improvement* of precipitating silver 
with grape sugar, found iu the contributions to the Exhibition, 
are exeel I lent. AV c arc not, however, sure that the silvering ot 
coloured glass, aud thus depriving it of transparency, is 
altogether w hat wo desire, although we freely admit that manv 
new and not unpLeaaiug effects can be produced by the process. 
AVe are very anxious to see tho process extended to sdrering 
piata of gloss, as, by the application of such a method, the 
sad effect* which ore known to arise from the absorption of 
quicksilver by the skin would lie got rid of. Humanity calls 
for an oxtenaiou of the application in this direction, and wo 
trust the very enterprising patentee*! will prosecute their 
experiments with this view. 

in immediate connection with the process, because illus- 
trated by it, we may refer to the brilliancy of colour produced 
in our English flint glass. Since the glo**- maker has suc- 
ceeded in rivalling the Bohemian in hi* tints, the reflection 
through these from the silvered surface, teaches us that colours 
ore produced which are curious in their effects, ami physically 
interesting. It has been proved that almost every v aria tv of 
eotour can be produced in glass by very dissimilar agents ; tliat, 
indeed, charcoal, irou, gold, Ac., may be mode to impart to glass 
nearly all the colour* of the chromatic scale, by modifying tho 
amouiit of heat to which the composition is exposed. It will, 
however, be found that, if the colour transmitted is the 
same, the colour reflected is different. There is, in nearly 
every variety of coloured glass, to be detected a certain 
diehroistu. We often find n glass, yellow by transmitted light, 
which exhibit* a blue colour at certain angles of reflection, 
and the same is often, although less frequently, seen with the 
ruby glasses. By the silvering process, this reflected colour 
is considerably exalted, mid this diehroism is very pleasingly 
illustrated. 

The southern wall of the building is covered with such a 
display of Decorative Art os wc have never witnessed, and 
there is scarcely a specimen of Art. or Manufacture there which 
is not an illustration of the present subject. .Numerous speci- 
mens of gypsum, both amorphous ana crystalline, as nature 
gives it to us. will be found in thr various departments : the 
resulting plaster of Paris — so called from tho circumstance 
that it is found in great abundance in the neighbourhood of 
the Preach capital, being largely worked at Montmartre— 
forms also an article of exhibition ; but to tho various means 
which bare I wen adopted to give hardness and durability to 
this material, so exceedingly valuable for procuring easts, 
we would particularly direct attention. Plaster of Pans casts, 
it is null known, are porous and absorbent, and hence the 
necessity of painting them to preserve their surface, and oven 
this has proved exceedingly inefficient. Among the beautiful 
specimens of Art adorning the southern walla of the 
English division — which extend from the sculpture court 
immediately adjoining the transept to the western end — will 
be discovered several examples of processes bv which the 
plaster of Paris is tiardencu to such an extent that a high 
polish can be given to its surface. In some cases where these 
cements have been employed, it has been found tliat the 
effect of them has been materially lowered by a constant 
efflorescence over the surface. This would appear to arise 
from the presence of soda, which it is well known is liable 
to efflorescence, and it is prevented by giving an mud rather 
than an alkaline reaction to the composition. The silicate 
of potash, formed by dissolving flint in caustic potash under 
pressure, has the property of cementing sand into a very 
solid stone: this preparation luut also been employed for 
covering fresco-paintings ; giving to them, by the application 
of this soluble glass, a very ]>orfeet impervious glaring by 
which they are protected from the influence of the atmosphere. 
Messrs. Ransom, of Ipswich, exhibit some specimens of their 
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siliceous artificial stone ; but wo desire to see the result of 
iU combination with either the sulphate or carbonate of lime 
as imitating marble. 

Artists will find in the metalliferous minerals, and in tliat 
section of tho same class — chemical manufactures, moat unfor- 
tunately somewhat too widelv separated, one being on the 
floor and the other in the gallery — some very beautiful illus- 
trations of the processes of preparing their pigments from the 
raw material. As illustrations, numerous auccimens uf cinna- 
bar- — sulpburct of mercury, — from Spain and California, will be 
found. It may be explained that this ore is vermilion in its 
native state, but it is usually prepared for artists by thoroughly 
blending sulphur and mercury together, and then exposing 
them to a moderately high temperature in close vessels. The 
Trench exhibitors of pigmeuta nave a choice display ; many of 
the colours which they manufacture, from the extreme care 
with which every part of the process is conducted, being 
superior to those made in England : this particularly applies 
to their Mars colours and their lakes. Cobalt and Biualts arc 
well illustrated by Goodhull & Beeves, who display the Nor- 
wegian cobalt and nickel ores, and a beautiful series of 
smalts. The discovery of this metal is of very modorn date : 
the ore being used long before the metal was separated. 
About the end of the fifteenth century the cobalt ore was 
found in largo quantities in Bohemia. It. was long thrown 
aside os useless ; the miners hud an aversion to it, ns it gave 
them much useless labour, and from proving also prejudicial 
to their health, they gave it u name w hich wan odious to them. 
The Germans called supposed evil spirits, hags and witches, 
knboll or kobel, which is probably only another form of expres- 
sing eovatui and gobditHU, both terms employed in the tenth and 
i eleventh centuries to signify a phantom. Hence the Bohemian 
miners named this glistening ore which produced them no 
• I profit, but gave them on the contrary much annoyance, a kobel, 

! and hence our modem term cobalt. As the manufacture of 
this colour, and its use in the arts of the potter and glass- 
j maker, in addition to its use to the artist, involves much 
scientific skill, a brief space may be afforded to its history. 

Christopher Schurer, a glass-maker nt Flatten, in Bohemia, 
being at Schneebcrg, collected some fine pieces of cobalt ochre . 
lie tried them in his furnace, and finding that they melted, he 
mixed some of it with his glass, and obtained a beautiful blue 
colour. For a long time he prepared a smalt, a cobalt glass, 
ground into a fine powder, tor the use of the potters only ; 
But the use of it rapidly Bpread, and, eventually, it became 
greatly in request iu Holland. Home artists in coloured glass 
1 windows, repaired to Nendeck, in order that they might learn 
the process of preparing this new colour; they persuaded 
Schurer to remove to Magdeburgh, where he also made the 
name material. At this period, the colour was worth seven 
l dollars and a-half per hundred-weight, und in Holland from 
fifty to sixty florins. Eight colour-mills fur grinding smalt, 
which was procured in n rousted state from Sconce berg, were 
soon constructed in Holland. The manufacture of cobalt 
! blue, was extended over many parts of Eurojie, and our In- 
dustrial Exhibition affords us the means of* comparing the 
smalts of Saxony, of Norway, and oi other districts. Borne 
specimens from Cornwall, from Cumberland, and, we believe, 
from Cheshire, show tho extent to which this mincrul is pro- 
duced in this country. 

Smalts are combinations of silica and oxide of cobalt, and 
cobalt blue is a compound of tbe same oxide with alumina. 

Prussian blue is another pigment upon which a Largo 
amount of science lias been expended, and the result lias 
been tho production of most beautiful colours, and the forma- 
tion of a soluble, os well os the old insoluble Prussian blue. 

Our chemists have furnished the Exhibition with some 
magnificent specimens of a yellow salt — the result of a com- 
bination of the nitrogen and carbon obtained from animal 
matter ; the compound being cyanogen with potash. This is 
called the ferro-prussiate of potash, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance fur dying various shades of blue. If this salt is added 
to sulphate of iron, Prussian blue is precipitated — its colour 
gradually improving by the absorption of oxygen from the air. 
This being the insoluble Prussian blue. If, however, as the 
Kcv. Mr. Kcadc has shown, we combine the per-oxide of iron 

with a solution of this salt, a Prussian blue is formed, which is 
soluble in water, and of which an ink is prepared ; this process, 
aud others analogous to it, has been patented by the diaroverer, 
who exhibits the results of his experiments. 

In commencing with a hasty outline of this Exhibition, 
we have purposely confined our attention to leading fea- 
tures which g«> to show that tbe Exhibition « what Prince 
Albert staled it should be, “a true tent and a living picture 
of the point of development at which the whole of man- 
kind bus arrived in tho great task, and a new starting-point 
from which all nations will be able to direct their further ex- 
ertions.” Hectoring back to another passage iu the same 
address, wo feel how outirelv the result conforms to the design. 

“ The products of all quarters of the globe, are placed at our \ 
disposal, and we have only to choose which is the best and 
cheapest for our purposes, aud the powers of production are 
entrusted to the stimulus of competit iou and capital, bo man is 
approaching a more completo fulfilment of that great anil 
sacred mission which he has to perform in this world- His 
reason being created after the image of God, he has to use it 
to discover tho laws by which the Almighty governs his crea- 
tion, and, by making these laws his standard of action, to 
conquer nature to his use — himself a divine instrument. 
Science discovers these laws of power, and motion, and trans- 
formation ; Industry applies them to the raw matter, which 
the earth yields us In abundance, but which becomes valuable 
only by knowledge ; and teaches us tho immutable laws of 
beauty and symmetry, aud gives to our productions forms in 
accordance with them.” 

In the production of the precious metals there are sumo 
peculiar processes well deserving of attention. Silver, gold, 
und platinum are only obluinod in n state fitted for man’s use 
by very’ elegant processes, involving a profound knowledge of 
chemistry and ol physics. 

Nearly all our silvor is found in combination with ores of 
lead, principally the sulphurct, and known os argentiferous 
galena. Some of those ores contain as much as 00 ounces of 
silver to the ton of ore, whereas others do not give more* than 
from 6 to 10 uuuees from tho same quantity. The process of j, 
separation was originally a very’ tedious and wasteful one. ' 
The lead being reduced to a metallic state, still holding tho | 
silver mixed with it, was rcmclted in a roTorbcratory furnace, j 
and kept for a long period in a melted state, a strong current 1 

of air being made to play constantly over the surface, j 

which is kept disturbed until all tBo lead is oxidised, 1 

converted into litharge or red lead, the silver being left nt 
the bottom of the furnace, silver being leas easily oxidisublo 
than lead. 

Another process was patented some years since by Mr. 
Pattinson, By which the procoas of separation is greatly 1 
facilitated, and in the Exhibition wo nave the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Mr. Sonwith, and Mr. Patcinson, himself, giving 
exemplifications of the method adopted, and the results. 
Those commence with samples of the lead ore as taken from 
the mine, and cud with cokes of silver, weighing from 8000 to 
10,000 ounces. 

The process is founded on the fact that, iu slow cooling, tho 
lead crystallises, or becomes coherent much sooner than silver 
does; consequently many tons of the melted metal being placed | 
in large iron pots, is kept at a temperature but just sufficient to 
maintain it in a semi-pasty state. Men ore now employed 
with rakes and strainers to collect and separate, as they form, 
tbe Bnuill crystals of lead, and these are found to be entirely free 
from silver.* This being carried on for some time, tbe metal 
left at the bottom of the pot is lead, excessively rich in silver. 

The whole of the lead might be thus separated from the silver ; 
but the result of practice luw shown that it U more economical 
to remove the last portion of lead by oxidation. The beau- 
tiful purity of the unties of silver exhibited, will show the 
perfection of Mr. Pattinson’s method, aud wo have only to 
puss into some of tlm other departments and examine the 
Beautiful works of Art in silver, to lcuru how very completely 
man lm« here achieved a victory, and moulded nature to 
his will. 

In the small but valuable case exhibited by Messrs. Johnson 
and Mutlwy,wc have very complete illustrations of the processes 
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discovered by Dr. Wollaston, of separating platinum from the 
metals with’ which it is combined, and reducing it to the 
metallic form. This is one of those very curious and unique 
processes by which A metal, which will not fuse in the highest 
temperature of our ordinary furnaces, is brought into metallic 
coherence by mechanical force acting in conjunction with an 
elevated temperature. Mr. Matthison of the Royal Mint 
refinery, also illustrates the processes of rcfiuing employed in 
his establishment : — processes so delicate that one ten-thou- 
sandth part of gold can bo separated with facility. 

The Exhibition is a reflex of the book of Nature, as trans- 
lated into human language, and to be made beneficial it must I 
be carefully studied. Having rapidly turned over a few of 
its pages illustrating raw material and produce, we shall, if 
we proceed to finished manufacture, find a most abundant ' 
study, proving most completely that Manufacture cannot ' 
advance a step without the aid of her hand-maiden — Science ; 
and tliat Art is nearly as dependent for the menus of com- 
pleting and multiplying her works. 

The porcelain manufacture, to which we have already alluded, 
and to which wo shall again return, exhibits the degree of 
perfection to which n material, the discover)' of the geologist, 
lias been brought. It is but a few years since Mr. C'ookworthy, 
of Plymouth, experimented on the Cornish clay, and then 
established his small china-works at Plymouth, which were 
subsequently removed to Worcester, From this beginning 
the advance has been most rapid, and a survey of the contribu- 
tions from the Potteries, glancing back occasionally to Class I. 
with its illustrations of the raw material, will satisfactorily 
prove the energy of our manufacturers when onco set upon 
the right track. 

In our woven and felted materials, and in the illustrations 
of the processes to which the raw material is subjected, and in 
the exhibition of the machines by which the finished fabric is 
produced, we have a yet more remarkable illustration of the 
power of human intelligence. 

Leaving the consideration of the vegetable and animal 
products to abler hands, we would very Briefly intimate the 
wonders of tlie steam-engine, by which the coarse blanket, or 
the most costly silk, is produced. The impulsive force of 
steam is as old as Hero of Alexandria, but the world waited for 
Watt to deveJone its powers. Men had done before his time, 
what men are doing now, in relation to other physical forces ; 
they had gone empirically to work, they had speculated without 
experiment, and they constructed machines on the strength 
of their spcculat ions. These, like the electro-magnetic engines, 
and the electric light of our own day, failed ; as to apply the 
great force* which nature employs, without first learning how 
nature employs them, will always fail. 

The nseutuvmagician destroyed by the spirits he Ium 
evoked out knows not how to control, is a picture of the 
inventor, who builds his invention on a system of blind 
guesses. 

Watt observed the lawB of expansion in Bteam, determined 
the force exerted at different temperatures, and thus discovered 
the secret of controlling the giant in his power. That force 
w hich is sufficient to lift the most ponderous weight above the 
highest towers, is also applied to weave the silk gauze for the 
neck of beauty, without the risk of fracture to the most 
attenuated thread. 

The dye* of some of the beautiful fabrics before us must 
receive some special examination. Many of the combi- 
nations of colours are new, and some of the results are 
exceedingly pleasing. In dyed and in printed goods we have i 
a verv great variety, and we are convinced, that the care 
ami skill which has been devoted to the object of producing 
colours, which should bear comparison with the best works 
of the Continent, ha* resulted in the production of colours, 
and combinations, which are highly creditnblo to English 
science, and to Hritiidi taste. 

Tim Foreign Exhibitors' contributions are most numerous, 
and we shall return to the consideration of a great number of 
the articles which they exhibit. 

Prussian Potterv and Metallurgy in particular will claim 
largo notice, and tro numerous articles of taste which come 
within the extensive compartments of France, show equally 


the attention of our French neighbours to the science of 
manufacture ; but Russia and Sweden, Holland and Belgium, 
Italy and Spain, have example* of human industry, which mav 
be studied with profit. America charters a ship of war witL 
the trophies of peace, and from the abundance of the stores, 
both natural, ami such as her artisans have transformed, which 
are presented to the “ World's Fair," as our brothers of the 
West delight to call it, many subjects of great interest at 
once strike us, which must form subjects of separate considera- 
tion in this Essay. From the Brazils and Chili, to the Canadas, 
and even further North than these, Hyde Park has received 
examples of mineral, vegetable and aniinnl produce. Many 
of them still waiting for the exerciso of man's industry, to 
develop© their probably high value. 

From 8outh Australia the mineral specimens aro very 
remarkable. The native copper from the Burrs- Burra mines, 
and the beautiful malachites now so extensively used for 
ornamental purposes, rivalling the long famed malachites of 
Russia ; and the other specimens of the green and blue car- 
bonates of copper, this last in a state of purity and beauty, 
which at once fits it for a pigment, claim very particular 
notice. The contributions from the East would of them- 
selves form subjects for a most instructive volume, but 
we hope to do some small justice to a section of them by 
devoting to them an especial examination. 

It is not now desirable to do more than direct attention 
towards those points of interest which are illustrative of tlie 

E sition we maintain, and which, in the future pages of this 
Bay, it is our intention to explain, seriatim. On all aides 
new features are rapidly being developed — tlie chrysalis 
state is nearly over, and the bright creation working its 
beautiful form forth iuto the sunshine, appears to be a full 
realisation of the moat sanguine hopes of those who named 
the embryo. 

Of the example* of the direct application of the physical 
powers to the purposes of nse and ornament, we have some most 
interesting specimen*. Electricity performing its wonderful 
work of decomposing and recomposing ha*, in the processes of 
the electrotype, ami in the operations of electro-plating, been 
rendered familiar to the public. Seeing the beautiful produc- 


tion* of the Messrs. Elkingtoo — their electrotype copies from 
the antique — preserving all the vigour and the high per- 
fection of those beautiful exponent* of the Greek and Roman 


Art, we have been disposed to think the process could not 
be extended beyond this point of excellence. Nor, indeed, 
do we conceive that, in this direction, there is much room for 
improvement. We have, however, here some beautiful example* 
of the applicability of the galnmo-plasticAit, as our Continental 
friend* delight to call it, to the production of large works, 
many of them very remarkable example* of modelling. But 
there are smaller applications of the electro-chemical deposit 
which promise to open up new branches of Art: these are the 
production* of British and Continental manufacturers and 
artist*, and from an examination of them we shall exhibit 
satisfactory proof— that much may vet be done in ornamental 
Art, by the agency of the electrical elements, at a compara- 
tively small cost, which could not, by any of the old processes, 
be obtained, except at an enormous expenditure of time, and, 
consequently, of money. Desiring to sketch out, in the first 
instance, the strong features of the scientific value of this great 
industrial gathering, another very remarkable exemplification 
is found in the numerous specimen* of the daguerreotype, 
the calotync, and other photographic processes which are 
— BMW here, from our own artists, and those of the old 
Continent atid of America. In these we have evidences of the 
advantages arising from the study of abstract science; and 
there are yet other example* no less striking, which remain 
to he examined, and popularly illustrated. 

In returning to the subject, we already feel ourselves like 
Medora, when gathering flower* for Conrad; perplexed amid 
the immense variety ; and discover, we must adopt that lady’s 
plan, of guessing at the fairest. We hope, however, tfiat 
without much difficulty, a tolerably complete examination of 
the Sctevck or tub Exhibition maybe instituted, which 
*hall not be valueless, as the contribution of one who desires 
only to be on interpreter of facts. 


IV 
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PART n. 

THE civilisation of the world haa advanced to a certain point 
which is marked by the triumphs man has achieved over 
nature and tike applications, to use and ornaments, of the crude 
material which he demos from their native source. Tho Great 
! : Exhibition stands A striking record of all that the world has 

/ done — it marks the point to which mankind has arrived — and 

indicates what lie has vet to subdue. 

The accumulated thoughts of thousands of years are ex- 
pressed in this gathering. No truth — being bora unto mau — 
is ever suffered to perish ; it may bo hidden for a season, 
but like tho seed buried in the soil, it gathers strength and 
eventually springs forth all vitality upon the world. All noble 
growths are slow, and those tiling's which are now common to 
us in their perfection., it should be remembered, required ages 
to mature them — and the efforts of thought of many genera- 
tions. For example : how long a time has passed avray since 
the fusion of a siliceous sand and an alkali led to the discovery 
of gloss ! Yet all that time has been required by man to pro- 
duce those beautiful examples which we see in the crystal 
fountain, » o charmingly marking the centre of the Industrial 
Palace of Glass, and in the lenses arranged for the humano 
| purpose of indicating through the long nights tho dangers of 
a lee shore. Such is also shown to be the case in the processes 
of metallurgy, aud in metal manufacture. The ancients knew 
but few of the metals, which we now employ ; copper and tin 
and iron and lead, with silver aud gold, appear to have 
been all with which they were acquainted. Zinc is found in 
the antique brasses, but metallic tine was quite unknown 
I until about the middle of the last century : the ancient brasses 
being made by combining copper with calainiue — an ore of 
sine regarded by all as an earth — but it was not until 1785 
that Brandt separated the metal. 

Albert us Magnus thought iron an ingredient of line ore — 
Paracelsus called calamine a spurious sou of copper — Lemery 
: : held it to be a kind of bismuth — Glauber conceived it to be 

I an immature solar sulphur— Horn berg said it was a mixture of 
tin and iron — Kunckcl declared it to he a coagulated mercury 
— and Schluter believed it to be tin made brittle by sulphur. 

Yet now we employ the metal zinc for a great variety of 
useful and ornamental purposes, and we use it for multi- 
plying works of high Art. Of this application the Amazon 
of Kiss, and Baily's Eve are fine examples ; and the colossal 
statue of Her Majesty, by the ViUe Montague Company, 
shows the applicability of this metal to large works. 

It appears important in considering the scientific value of 
the Exhibition to indicate, in the first place, the examples which j 
it contains of the raw material ; and secondly to describe the 
more important applications of science in tho processes to which 
it is subjected under the transforming hand ol man. Attention 
is confined to the Mineral world. Professor Edward Forbes 
having undertaken tho task of describing the value of tho 
Vegetable productions here displayed. 

Class I.— is devoted to the earthy and metalliferous min- 
erals of the United Kingdom. As we bavo to consider those 
only which are of industrial value, we omit from our con- 1 
Bideration such as ore merely curious. Building and load- 
stones are exhibited in considerable quantities — the granites 
of Cornwall and of Scotland — the serpentines of the Lizard 
and of Ireland — tlie limestones of Plymouth and of Derby- 
shire, and many other of our lithological treasures arc here 
accumulated. If from this section we pass into a compartment 
on tho north side of the nave, those Btones will bo seen in 
their manufactured condition. The red aud green serpentine 
is wrought into vases — candelabra— obelisks and tables — 
granites and porphyries are chiselled into chimneypieoes, 
and many other articles for ornament; and on the outside of 
the building, on tho west end, stands a beautiful Ionic column, 
the tall shaft of which is a single stone procured from the 
Cheesewring granite quarries near Liskeard, in Cornwall. 
Other examples of the same durable stone will be seen near 
this. The works in Derbyshire marbles arc of tho moat 
beautiful description, and numerous specimens of manufac- 
tured slate will, wc arc certain, be much admired. The science 
of this may not be, at the first glance, apparent ; but » mo- 


ment’s reference to the beautifully coloured Geological Map 
which hangs on the south wall, will show how Science aids in 
tracing out the localities within which certain rocks are found, 
and thus ministers directly to the economical uses of mankind. 

In connection with these, the various kinds of clay em- 
ployed in our potteries are exhibited, and in most cases 
samples of the pottery produced from them. Tho claya 
are, in all cases, the result of the decomposition of the older 
rocks, and in chemical composition are, — variable quantities of 
alumina, silica and lime — with on alkali in small propor- 
tions. The varieties of sands employed in glass-making are 
instructive— some are from Lynn, in Norfolk, and some from | 
tho Isle of Wight,— each glass-maker usually regarding one 
variety as superior to another. In all cases it must be re- 
membered the sand employed is purely siliceous; and it is 
in the process of glass-making always combined with an 
alkali aud soma metallic oxides, such as the oxide of man- 
ganese, or lead. 

In the department devoted to the gloss manufacture will be 
found examples of all the materials which nrc employed in the 
process. In addition to the sands already named, wo find n 
very beautiful sand sent from the Wenham Lake, and by its 
side arc some specimens of glass made from it. Tiieae 
examples are remarkable for the purity of their colour, and 
their extreme transparency. There aro other sands from 
Aylesbury and from Ireland. Here are also collected tbo 
various alkalies which are employed, and specimens of red 
lead and oxide of manganese which are so largely employed j 
in all the finer kinds of modern gloss. 

Sim pi r to fuso sand and an alkali produces the common 
kinds ot glass; tho combination with lead produces that 
brilliancy which is the peculiar feature of flint-glass. Tho 
black o&ide of manganese is employed to prevent the per- 
oxidisation of any iron which mav be present in the materials 
employed, but it has the peculiar property, if usod in any 
quantity, of changing, under the influence of light, to a fino 
pink colour ; hence great care is necessary in employing this 
remarkable ageut. i ; 

Plumbago, or graphite, lias for the artist a peculiar interest ; 
the largest quantity is obtained in this country' from tho 
Borrow dale mine in Cumberland, in w hich mine it occurs in 
maases of varied and most uncertain size. The value of this 
block lead, which is of a very fine quality, is great ; and from 
J this mine alone about £5000 or £0000 worth is sold an- 
nually. It is a curious circumstance in connexion with this 
that the discoveries of plumbago linvo been made nt some- 
what wide intervals, but the market has been regularly 
supplied — the proprietors refusing to sell more tlian a certain 
quantity annually. Plumbago must be regarded as carbon in 
a peculiar condition, and os being in all chemical characters 
identical with the Koh-i-Noor Diamond, which glistens so | 
brilliantly in its safety cogent the commencement of the navo 
proceeding eastward. Charcoal is readily combustible ; gra- 
phite is so incombustible that it is employed for making 
crucibles which will stand the highest temperatures of our 
furnaces, and the diamond can only bo burnt by procuring 
tho most exalted artificial temperatures. The two former aro 
dense black opaque bodies — tnc last is perfectly transparent, 
refracting light in a remarkable manner, yet science has 
demonstrated that this is due to a change in molecular ar- 
rangement merely. We have other examples of similar phe- 
nomena, but none of them are so striking as the allotropism, as 
this peculiar state luis been colled by Berzelius, of charcoal, 
plumbago and the diamond. 

Our mineral fuel may bo regarded as one — perhaps tho 
greatest source of our national prosperity. Everv coal-field 
in the country presents an accumulated mass of human in- 
dustry ; and associated with the coal formations we find almost 
every variety of process carried on, which requires the use of 
coal in anv considerable quantities. The formation of coal may 
be studied from the examples here exhibited, in many ensew 
with the associated fossils and the rocky' strata. 

It is most satisfactorily shown, that coal is of vegetable 
origin. Certain fem-like trees grew luxuriantly 7 upon large 
swamps. For ages, perhaps, they grew and decayed upon the 
same spot, forming thus a large accumulation of carbonaceous 
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matter. A geological change occasioned this nuiw to be 
covered with water, and in the course of time a sandy tied was 
deposited, which again ruse above the water, and then a new 
vegetation commenced, to undergo the same nrocess. Thus 
ben after bod of coal was formed, Dy a aerie* of oscillations, at 
irregular periods, of land and water. Tho peat products pre- 
sent to us soma such conditions m those which may be sup- 
posed to have prevailed in the formation of coal. Peat is, 
however, formed from the tphagnum, or peat-moss ; whereas 
coal is due to the decomposition of riyillaria , and other allied 
plants, which assumed it character much resembling that of 
tbo vegetation of the tropical deltas of the present day. 

Those who may desire to learn something of the forma of 
organic life which existed during tin? formation of the coal, 
will here find the means of acquiring that knowledge. Here 
they may learn to correct n popular error — originating 
in the first place in the speculations of an eminent geologist. 
The theoretical views or Brongniart were that the coal- 
plants were designed for the purpose of removing from the 
atmosphere that excess of carbonic acid, which he supposed 
to exist at the carboniferous period, and which rendered 
tho earth unfit for air-breathing animals. A popular and 
poetical writer has but recently given additional strength to 
this speculation, by his eloquent description of the fern- 
forests existing in the full luxuriance of vegetation, but with- 
out tho stir and animation of animal existence. Geological 
science has proved tho incorrectness of this. Animal life ex- 
isted long before that geological period, distinguished as tho 
carboniferous. These ancient forests were probably filled with 
insect life, the remains of them having been discovered ; and the 
vestige* of a huge frog-like animal prove the incorrectness of 
this theory. Every fact in physics — and there are many show- 
ing the mutual dependence of tho Animal and the Vegetable 
Kingdoms on each other— tends to prove tho impossibility of 
one torn of emnio life existing without tho other, under tho i 
present physical constitution of creation. 

Iron ores, as associated in nature with coal — all the argil- 1 
laccous, or cluj-irotustoncs, being found in the coal-fields of 
i Great Britain, — arc very properly associated with tho coal in 
the arrangements adopted. 

Tito gross annual production of iron in Great Britain is 
now upwards of 2,250,000 tons. South Wule* furnishes 
700,000 tons, aud South Staffordshire rather more than 
000,000 tons. Scotland producing about tho same quantity. 

Ill addition to the iron-stone beds of tho cool measures, ' 
the mountain limestone series of Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Durham, Derbyshire, Somersetshire, furnish beds and veins of 
haematites ; and the older rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall 
contain many important beds of block hematite, and magnetic 
iron ore. All thc*o varieties are here well arrauged, ana may 
be studied with advantage. Tho most curious are, perhaps, the 
iron-stone formations from the green sands of Sussex. At one 
period this was the principal source from which wo derived 
m>n in this country ; but the forests becoming exhausted, the 
iron-workings of Sussex were abandoned. It la now, however, 
robable tliat the railroads will again open up this unworked 
eld, which mav at no distant date furnish the iron trade with 
additional supplies. 

Many of the exhibitors of iron ore* have associated with 
them examples of the iron manufactured from them ; thus we 
are enabled to judge of the general character of the metal 

S reduced from any given variety of iron. There can bo no 
oubt but the chemical constitution of the iron ore materially 
influences the physical character of the metal ; it therefore 
becomes very important that tho chemical analyses of each 
variety should be afforded. 

Thu processes of reducing the ores of iron to a metallic 
state involve many veiy peculiar chemical changes, particu- 
larly under the improved processes, which our own iron-masters 
have adopted, live ores of iron are cither oxide* of iron, or 
carbonates of the oxide ; and the difficulties of the metallur- 
gical processes re*t in the eagerness with which the oxygen 
and the carbon are retained by the motal. It would occupy 
too large a portion of this essay to describe the processes of 
iron-smelting. Good illustrations of the conditions under 
w inch iron is found, and of the mode of reduction, ore afforded in 


one group by the Ebbw-vale Company, who exhibit a model of 
this important mineral district, another, of their bloat furnaces, 
and of the numerous arrangements required to secure a success- 
ful result. Manufactured iron of various kinds have a place 
on the adjoining counters, so that passing from the collection of 
all the iron ores of the United Kingdom, as brought together i| 
by Mr. S. Blackwell, of Dudley, to the models just alluded to, 
and onward to the samples of manufactured iron shown bv the 
Hem. Birds and ot tiers— a very complete view will be 
obtained of this most important branch of British industry'. jj 
Mr. Marries Stirling ha* introduced some novelties in iron 
manufacture. He alloys this metal with lead and tin, and j| 
arsenic, aud many of the results obtained are stated to be in 
the highest degree favourable. Several other alloys introduced 
by the same patentee exhibit certain peculiarities, which, 
whatever may lie their merits in a commercial point of view, 
go to prove that very perfect combination* of metals may bo 
obtained. By alloying iron in this way, bells have been pro- 
duced at a considerably less cost than bell-metal, which is a 
compound of copper, tin and zinc, in varying proportions. 

One very largo bell placed in the nave is certainly exceedingly 
musical— its full, deep tone occupying the whole space west of 
the trail sept, when it is set invibration. This is a point of much 
interest. Iren bells have been occasionally employed, but 
never very successfully, the chief objection to them being the 
want of a pleasing tone in them. That n small quantity of 
another metal added to iron should effect bo great a difference 
is not a little remarkable, and it proves that a very alight 
cause alters the order of molecular arrangement. 

The fine iron caatinga of Berlin hare oeen long celebrated 
throughout Europe ; and their extreme sharpness has been 
thought to depend upon some peculiar condition of the bog- 
iron ore which is usually employed in Prussia. Within tho 
Zolverein department, will be found good exemplifications of 
all tho ores of iron employed in the German state*, the iron 
manufactured from them, and example* of the jierfection to 
which iron-casting has been carried. We think an examina- 
tion of the Coalbrook-dale ornamental rustic dome, and tho 
other iron castings which they exhibit, will show that British 
manufacturers can produce ornamental works in iron, which 
are in no respect inferior to those for which some places on the 
Continent have been famed. It would not, therefore, appear that 
the supposed superiority was dne to any chemical difference, 
since we find that careful manipulation alone is capable of 
producing works of equal excellence. 

Tho opportunity now afforded of examining tho various 
iron ores of the world, is, in itself, a proof of the value of the 
Exhibition. The United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, are 
large exhibitor*. Trinidad send* her magnetic iron from the 
Maraccas Valley, and hematite from Gaspari Island. New 
Zealand contributes a rich iron sand; and Tasmania, also, 
showB the varieties of this valuable ore, which that interesting 
colony produces. The continental kingdoms have seen the 
importance of collecting their native stores; and tho iron ores 
of Sicily, of the Italian peninsula, of Spain, of Austria, 
Germany, Russia, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, and France, 
instruct us in the various characters of the different formations. 

That chemist who would collect specimen* of each variety, 
and subject them to a careful analytical examination, particu- 
larly with a view of determining minute differences in the 
constituents, would be performing a work of the utmost value 
to his country. Numerous specimens of sheet-iron are exhi- 
bited ; but even the finest varieties of English iron in sheet* 
have not that uniformity of surface, that evenness of texture 
(if the expression may be allowed), which the Russian sheet- 
iron possesses. Wc heard an iron-master say that in com- 
parison with English iron, the Russian possessed the fineness, 
flexibility, and surface of India-rubber. 

In pursuing our scientific examination of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, steel naturally occupies tho next place to iron. Sheffield, 
with her cutlers’ trophy, and the fine display of almost every 
kind of steel manufacture, may be regarded os tho exemplar 
of this branch of English industry. From all ports of tho 
world we find examples of steel weapons. The showy arms of 
the chief* of the tnbes of India, the swords of the Africans, 
and the scimitars of the Turk*, the true Toledos, and the beau- 
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tiful blades of Damascus, all show the attention which man 
haa given to the production of the implements of war. The 
superior temper of many of these swords appears to bo due to 
the circumstance that the steel is manufactured in compara* , 
lively small quantities, from iron obtained directly from mag- 
netic iron ore, which variety we only And in two localities in 
this country, and, even in these, in exceedingly small quantities. | 

Steel, it is tolerably well known, is iron combined with a i 
small quantity of carbon. The mode in winch this is effected | 
is, usually, by n process called cementation. liars of selected 
iron arc stratified in a furnace with charcoal, and the whole 
maintained at a high temperature for some time. The 
chemical or physical changes which take place art* imperfectly 
understood ; but the association of a small quantity of carbon 
with the iron, in the process, is certain. In some instances, 
steel is modo at once in the furnace, by smelting it with diar- 
oofll ; and to the circumstance that most of the iron produced ' 
in Russia and Sweden is smelted with wood, has been referred, 
with some degree of probability, the superior character of the 
iron of those countries. 

The mines of Danemora, in Sweden, so renowned for 
yielding the finest iron in the world, the greatest part of 
which is scut to this country, were discovered in 148$ ; since 
which time they have been constantly worked. Tbs richest 
ore raided from these mines contains 70 per cent, of iron, and 
the poorest 30 per cent. ; the quantity raised is about 12,000 
tons annually, which produce about 4000 tons of bar iron. 
These are rather quarries than mincB, being worked open to 
the day. They sink pits, which form so many gulphs, into 
which the miners descend in baskets ; in these they also send 
up the ore produced. The ore is only worked in the summer 
months, ana is laid out in heaps aud divided in the winter 
months, from November to March, when it can be conveyed 
in sledges. About 300 persons are employed in mining and 
transporting the ore, and as many more at the forges belonging 
to the proprietors. 

In the Sheffield department will be found au instructive 
scries of models, showing the mode adopted for preparing and 
working steel. 

Wo pass from iron to some of the other metals. Cornwall 
exhibits the various forma in which tin is found in that county ; 
and Bohemia, in which country tin mines have been worked 
from a very remote antiquity, exhibits that metal; and the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago hare forwarded apecimena of this 
useful mineral. Associated with the Cornish produce, a model 
of a furnace, for smelting the ores of tin. is shown; and by a 
short study of this, a very perfect idea of the casv process by 
which this ore ia reduced, may be obtained- I'm has been 
worked in Cornwall from the earliest periods. That the Phoeni- 
cians traded with Cornwall for this metal appears certain ; and, 
from time to time, indications of the old workings are dis- 
covered. There is exhibited a specimen of a very ancient 
block of tin, found in ploughing a field; these blocks are 
usually called “ Jew's tin ; " and, from time to time, many of 
them have been discovered, and often associated with the fur- 
naces in which the ores were smelted. These remains prove 
tho early period at which the tin-mines of Cornwall were 
worked ; tho probability being that the ancient Britons were 
taught mining by the merchants of Phoenicia. 

One of the valuable applications of chemical science has 
now to bo considered. Mr. Oxland exhibits a case containing 
illustrations of tin ore containing wolfram, and this substance 
separated from it. Wolfram is a tungstate of iron, and, when 
combined with the tin, it is of so deteriorating a nature, that 
tho market price of such tin is very low. It is a very iutraot- 
ablo substance, not attacked by any acids ; and although pure 
tuDgstcn has been prepared, it is very unusual to see it in 
anything like a coherent form. Mr. OxUnd’s process for its 
removal from the tin consists in rotating the impure tin ore 
with soda, the result of which ia the formation of a tungstate 
of soda, which is dissolved out, leaving the tin pure. The 
tungstate of soda being treated with an arid, the oxide of 
tungsten is separated ; and this is likely to bo extensively 
employed as a mordant base for sumo of the processes of 
calico printing. 

In tho Chemical Deportment, Mr. Young exhibits some 


remarkable crystals of stannate of soda, formed by combining 
the tin directly with tho alkali ; and this preparation is also 
largely employed in fixing scarlet and other colours. 

Copper ores form a very extensive ami important section of 
the British and Foreign departments of the Exhibition. The 
Redruth Committee have exhibited some remarkably fine 
masses of tho ordinary yellow ore* of the kingdom ; — the double 
sulphuret of copper and iron — and also some beautiful exam- 
ples of the grey sulphuret. The native copper from the ser- 
pentine rocks, near the Lizard, is exhibited in pieces which 
rival the euormous lumps obtained from Lake Superior. We 
observed that three specimens — one from the Lizard, Cornwall, 
another from the trap rocks, near Glasgow, and an American 
mass— are placed together, to show the peculiarities of those 
remarkable mineral format inns. 

The process of copper-smelting has been well illustrated by 
the Swansea Committee; all the copper produced in thia 
country, and all that is imported, being smelted at that town. 
Messrs. Bankart and Sous exhibit their new process, in 
which, by roasting, the ore is converted into a soluble sul- 
phuret ; this is dissolved, and the copper precipitated by 
throwing iron into the solution. Mr. Longmaid, another 
exhibitor, adopts, in tbe process which he bore illustrates, tho 
principle of roasting the ore with common salt, by which he 
obtains a sulphate of soda : any silver which may accompany 
the ore is converted into a muriate, and the copper ia rendereil 
soluble. It ia stated that thiB process, which is now being 
tested by practice, is capable of separating exceedingly small 
portions at silver from the ores ; and it thus renders available 
a substance which has hitherto, unless the combined silver 
was in considerable quantities, been wasted. Science, in this 
manner, goes on ministering; thought ia for ever exerted on 
means for improving our Arts and Manufactures, and tho 
reward is certain to those who advance to tho work with that 
preliminary knowledge of physics and chemistry which should 
form a portion of all practical education. The mineralogist 
will be delighted to trace from table to table, in the collection, 
fine examples of the oree of his own country, of the Colonies, 
and those of other States. The Australian colonies ore, as 
might have been expected, largo exhibitors of copper ore, 
the Burra Burra Minos, near Adelaide, in particular, showing 
some of the finest examples of carbonates and oxides of copper 
ever seen. These mines are exceedingly curious, both in the 
character of the ore raised, in the conditions under which it 
occurs, and it is singular in the history of mining. In 1H45, 
from indications which were considered favourable, thia mine 
was started by a fow adventurers in Addaido , and since that 
time tho following quantities of ore have been raised : — 

Tan*. 

1440 

1447 10,794 

1844 . . * . 12.791 

1849 7.789 

1850 18,699 

62,424 

tons of copper ore in five yean, tbe market value of thia 
being 738,1081. Tho Canadians send to us many examples of 
their copper ores. It appears, however, from the reports 
of Mr. Logan, the government geological surveyor, who has 
been a moat indefatigable investigator, that the mineral 
deposits of all kinds are most extensive. The Canadian Col- 
lection, which )B duo principally to the exertions of this 
geologist — show gold and silver, iron, copper, and lead — 
human industry alone is wanting to dcvclopo fully the native 
wealth of this interesting country. Science has been working 
over ber plains, aud through her forests, with seal, and numer- 
ous most valuable discoveries have rewarded the geologist. 
The miner and tbo metallurgist should follow and profit by 
tbe discoveries, the examples of which are laid before the 
world for the first time in tbe Exhibition. 

Tin and copper — Bronxe forms a valuable alloy which was 
employed at a very early period. The celts of tbe ancient 
inhabitants of these islands, and the swords of the Romans, 
were made of bronxe : wo havo substituted steel for all the 
purposes to which they applied it, and liave allotted this metal 
chiefly to ornamental purposes. 
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Sorcral very fine examples of bronze costings may bo ex- 
amined in the* British and Foreign departments. The bronzes 
of the Coalbrook-dale Company may fairly compete with 
those of Austria and Franco, and they stand a fair comparison 
with those beautiful productions for which Munich has been so 
long celebrated. Hie George and Libusa are examples of tine 
bronze castings, but these are not equal to the Lion which 
stands untouched by any tool since it was removed from 
its sandy mould in which it was cast. We would dwell on 
many of the exquisite works in bronze with pleasure, but it 
would lead us from our subject, and take ub into the domain 
of art, when our object is only to show how far science bas 
aided in giving permanence to Its high creations. One bronze 
casting of a group of Bowers, in an ornamental stand, stated 
to be cast into moulds formed by the flowers themselves ia very 
remarkable. The producer is Clement Papi, of Florence. 
It would appear to be the result of some such process as 
Chan troy recommended, which was to take any dclicato branch 
with its leaves, and, haring lightly suspended it in a box, to 
pour in very liquid plaster of Paris. When this — which would 
And its way into every part — was perfectly set, the mass was 
exposed to a heat sufficient to cnar the vegetable matter, 
without in any way altering the mould. The ashes being 
shaken out, the metal was poured in, and then an exact fac 
limit* of the object was obtained. Many other plant may be 
devised, but this is recommended as a practical one. 

We are enabled however by the processes of electrotype 
deposit to produce, very easily, reaulta which might be 
rendered very far superior to this. As one of the most 
important exemplifications of the useful applications of science, 
the electrotype claims particular attention. The source of 
power being the voltaic battery, it i» necessary to examine in 
the first place the extent to which this variety of apparatus is 
exhibited. The ordinary forms of battery arc all shown. 
Smce’s batten' is presented under various modifications — from 
the common laboratory one, to a beautiful battery by Meson. 
Horne and Thomthwaite, which is really too elegant for use. 
The advantage of Smec’s battery is, that one fluid alone is 
employed. Tbo plates are silver covered with platinum, in a 
state of very fine division, and zinc ; by the action of the 
sulphuric acid the zinc is oxidised, and sulphate of oxide of 
zinc is formed ; by the chemical excitement, electricity is dis- 
turbed, and tbo platinised silver plate, from which hydrogen 
is freely evolved, become* tlio collector, as it were, of this 
subtile agent. According to the intensity of chemical action, 
so is the amount of voltaic electricity developed ; hcncc, in 
any battery arrangement, if we secure the first condition, we 
obtain a greatly increased action. This is exemplified in 
Grove's batteries, also exhibited amongst the philosophical 
instruments. In Grove’s .battery two fluids and two metals 
are employed ; the latter are platinum and amalgamated zinc, 
the former dilute sulphuric acid and strong nitric arid. A 
porous cell is placed into one of glass or glased earthenware, 
a cylinder or plate of amalgamated zinc ia placed in dilute 
sulphuric arid in the outer cell, and platina in strong nitric 
aria in the inner one. Here we have the chemical action of 
the arid on the zinc, and the action of the platinum on the 
nitric acid, which is rapidly decomposed. The result is the 
continuation of the excitement, and the development of a 
largely increased amount of electric force. In many respects 
similar to Grove's battery, we have also the carbon battery, 
introduced by Bunsen, aud much employed on the continent. 
In these the carbon supplies the place of the plat inum, and in 
1 all respects the form of action in the cells is the same. 

Darnell's batten' is also exhibited : this, it will be remembered, 
is remarkable for the constancy of its action, and it ia 
important n* having led to the discovery of the electrotype. 
It, like Grove’s, consists of two cells; in that one which 
contains the coppcr-platc, a strong solution of sulphate of 
copper is put, and in the other diluted Bulphurie acid. The 
zinc, os in the other examples, ia oxidised, and for evciy 
cquivalent of zinc dissolved, an equivalent of copper is 
dc|>osited from the cupreous solution. There are several 
other forms of battery modified to meet the requirements of 
the electric telegraph ; in these the object is duration of power 
and permanence of action. This is secured by the employ- 

roent of sand in some, and by the additional security of a 
system of percolation in others, by which the exhausted acid 
is removed from the battery. The tin and iron batteries may 
be ingenious, but they do not appear to offer any advantage's 
over those we already possess. Since any two bodies, upon 
which the chemical action ia different, niay be cmployca to 
form a voltaic pair, it is evident that a great variety of 
batteries might be constructed, but to improve those wo 
already possess is of more importance. The great disadvan- 
tage unoer which we labour in our voltaic arrangements, arises 
from the loss of electricity as it passes from a solid to a fluid 
medium, or from a fluid to a solid one. Iteariy as much 
electricity is developed from a single pair of plates, as from a 
dozen ; but the eleven are required to urge it to a higher 
intensity, to develope it with more force. 

Electro-Metallurgy, or the electrotype, receives its best illus- 
trations from the hands of Messrs. Elkington, who exhibit 
some choice productions of art and art-manufacture. 

The principle upon which the electrotype is baaed has been 
already intimated in our remarks on Daniell's battery, but it 
will be well to consider it a little more closclv. Under any 
form of battery the conditions are these: — We produce or 
develope electricity in the battery by chemical excitement, 
and according to the quantity of matter which changes form 
within the cells, is the quantity of electricity Bet free, and if 
by wires this is conveyed to another cell, we discover that 
tfic operation of the force ia such, that as much metal is 
deposited, as is equal, in chemical relation, to that dissolved 
in the battery. We have therefore only to form a surface 
which shall equally diffuse the electricity, to produce a uniform 
deposit. We may get the copper, for example, to collect in a 
mass around the end of a wire, or by presenting sufficient 
surface, diffuse over a large space, and form a very attenuated 
film. In copying of statues the most satisfactory mode of 
proceeding is to form s mould of either gutta percha, or in 
the elastic compound of glue and treacle ; then to well cover it 
on the inside with plumbago, pure black lead : this forma 
a good surface for diffusing the deposit, and we obtain, if proper 
care has been taken, a perfect copy of the original. Engraved 
plates rosy be thus multiplied, the first copy from the original 
plate would have a rained impression, but any copy taken 
from this one in relief would be a foe-nmile of the original. 
The ordnance maps, auspended at the western end of the 
building, and the geological maps against the southern wall, 
are mostly printed from electrotype plate*. Many of the 
ornamental blocks employed in the works of the Messrs. 
De la Hue, liave had no leas than 3,000,000 impressions 
taken from them, and they show but slight indications 
of wear. These are all produced by electrotype deposit. 

Electro-gilding and plating ore most important applications 
of this beautiful process, of which numerous illustrations are 
afforded. Tho most remarkable being those of Messrs. Elking- 
ton, particularly the examples forwarded to the Exhibition by 
her Majesty. The action is of a character precisely similar to 
that by which copper ia deposited ; but the solutions of gold 
and surer are more easily decomposed than those of copper, 
and hence less battery power is required to effect the revival 
of the metal. The solutions usually employed are formed by 
dissolving the oxides of gold and silver m tbo cyanide of 
potassium ; other solutions may, however, be employed. 

The applications of electricity to useful ends are numerously 
fllustmtea, and they solicit close attention from those who 
would learn what science is doing for manufacture. In 
proceeding with our examination of tho other applications of 
this great power, we shall have to return to the consideration 
of the philosophy which has guided our experimentalist*, and 
by attention to* which, we can alone hope to attain to any 
extension of its economical value. We have subdued tho 
elements of a thunder cloud to aid us in our metallurgical 
operations ; to manufacture for us vessels of ntility ; ami to 
decorate for ua the choicest productions of artistic taste. 
These illustrations, as afforded by the Exhibition, advancing 
from tho nlmost primitive mode of reducing tin, to tho 
scientific one of gilding a richly chased vase, are of the most 
instructive character, to which each visitor may return again 
and again to find them suggestive of new trains of thought. 
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PART III. the wire* nml (he index-needle beyond them. It will bo 

TIIE processes of the electrotype very naturally conducts to evident, upon considering the construction, that by such an 
the consideration of tliat section of the Exhibition within arrangement, the index-needle must come to rest almost 

which are exhibited an application of a still higher order of immediately after it has been moved. Another method for 

science. Electricity — tliat singularly subtile and diffusive moving the index is to attract or repel the support placed 

power, which is perhaps, of all the physical agents, the most upon it* axis by means of an electromagnet. When we coil 

active in nature — is now eitaiued and made to do the bidding around a piece of soft iron a quantity of copper wire covered 

of it* subduer. The marvel of modem experimental science with silk, and connect the ends of those win s with a voltaic 

is, beyond all question, the Electric Telegraph, by which we battery, the iron become* powerfully magnetic. The moment m 

I are enabled to convey instantaneously our thoughts to the contact is broken the magnetism is destroyed ; or, by reversing 

i most distant point. The flight of Arief is slow compared w ith the direction of the current, the pole* of the magnet ant 

I the speed of this physical agent, which (the mechanical dif- rapidly changed. Thus any scries of attractive or repulsive 

I I Acuities of placing the wires below the reach of the action of influence* can be obtained with much facility. Brett and 

breakers, when crossing seas, being overcome,) would enable Little’s patent electric telegraph is of this order. The magnet 

u* to convey our desires round the w orld in an instant of is in the form of a ring or horse-shoe, and is suspended in the 

time. Those who are unacquainted with the peculiarities of centre of tho helices of eopper wire, which are double, and of 

1 1 arrangement which lead to the effective production of this a circular form. This magnet is deflected either to the right 

| result will do well to study the instruments in tho Exhibition hand or to tho left, according to tho direction of tho curreut. 

j of Industry by means of which telegraphic communication is The indicator* are not magnets, but are moved by the agency 

j now effected. It may not be regarded by our readers as out of the magnets, by which a distinct and certain mdicatiuu is 

of place if we endeavour to render the mode bv which elec- insured. In tho electric printing telegraphs, similar means 

! tricity is generated and employed familiar. The relation are employed to effect the desired end of printing the intel- 

between voltaic currents and magnetism must be understood, ligcnce communicated. In some, inked types are actually 

It is, therefore, necessary that this should be clearly but employed, and brought into contact with the paper by the 

succinctly described. Voltaic currents are generated by che- force of an electromagnet. In others, whenever connection 
mical action. An acid, usually sulphuric, is made to act upon i* made, tho electricity effects chemical decomposition. When 
zinc plate*, which are placed in juxtaposition with, and con- it ia interrupted, no change take* place. Thus any number 
nected by, a wire to a copper plate. The electric action is or variety of marks can bo impressed at any distance from the 
J dependent on tho different chemical affinity of the liquid for communicator with great rapidity. The chemical agents 

the respective metals: it will dissolve tho zinc, but not the usually employed to produce the marks on the paper are tho 

| copper. Water is decomposed during tho action. JfyJrogrn I ferro-cyauiao of potassium, which, being decomposed, gives 

makes it* escape at tho surface of the copper plate, and the ri*e to the prusriate of iron, and make* a deep blue impression ; 
oxygen combine* with tho zinc to form oxido of zinc. The or tho iodide of pot ft him and starch, which i* white, — but 
law of action a* established by tho researches of Faraday is, by the batter)* action, iodide of starch, a very dark purple 

that the quantity of electricity liberated is exactly equal to substance, is produced, so that the letters or sign* nro 

that which was necessary to hold together in their original impressed in a dark colour. All that is here attempted is to 

| state* the substances undergoing chemical change. During give an outline of the processes adopted; with the modifications 

this disturbance of the electrical equilibrium, a portion passes of these, and the details w hich are introduced for the purpose 

through the liquid to the copper plate, and back through the of facilitating communication, snare prevents our dealing, 

connecting band to the zinc plate. Howsoever great may be Bake well's Electric Telegraph possesses the peculiarity of 

the length of the connecting wires between the plates, the transmitting/be-rimiZs* of toe hand-writ mg of correspondents, 

disturbance in communicated along the whole length of the so that their signatures can he identified. This is so in- 
line. Tho difference between the result, when the dis- genioualy effected, that we must endeavour to render the 

tan co is but a few inches, and when it is extended over | arrangements adopted intelligible. The transmitting and 
many miles, is only lessened by the degree of resistance ' receiving instruments are of the same description. Trains of 
offered by the metallic wires to the proiiagntion or onward ' wheels moved by weights impart uniform motion to each ; 
movement of the disturbance. Wo speak of a current tra- these are allowed to act, or are checked, bv the action of 

versing the wires. Our language, here imperfectly applied, is j clectro-raagnota, in connection with a voltaic battery. As the 

often very incorrectly understood ; an idea of something flowing power is derived from the same source, tho machinery, at 

is usually conveyed to the mind l>y this form of expression. This | whatever distance the two arrangements may bo from each 

is not tho case, — a motion is communicated to one point of other, i* equally affected ; the movement of the wheels and 

the moss, which is transmitted to tho other, or rather is j weights being isochronous. On each instrument is n metal 
sensible at that extremity. At the time of this electrical - cylinder, and over each cylinder metal styles, which press 
progression, the wire is magnetic, — that is, it will attract iron j lightly on the cylinder* from end to end. One of the poles 
in the same manner as a magnet does. If w o hang up a of the voltaic batter)* ia connected with the cylinders of the 

magnetic piece of iron, so thut it swings parallel to, and over instruments, and the other with the styles. Thus those two 

or under the wrire, thia iron is unmoved ii an electric disturb- system a of arrangement are always in precisely the same i 

' once is not circulating ; but the moment that the force moves, electrical condition ; this being clearly understood, the fol- | 

from connexion being made with a battery in action, the iron lowing mode of electro-printing, or writing, will be intelligible, 

j is swung round at right angles to the direction of the wire. The message to bo sent is written on a sheet of tin-foil with 

When contact is broken, and no electricity is traversing, it sealing-wax varnish, this is placed on tho transmitting cvlinder, 

returns to the line of the wire; connection being mnde, it is all tho lines covered by the varnish serve to break the con- 

again deflected. Having a power of thus moving a magnetic nection. On the receiving cylinder a sheet of paper moistened 

needle at any distance from the battery, we obtain tho means with acidulated fcrro-pnissiatc of potash is placed, when tho J | 

of giving signals and of conveying signs. For the purpose of connection is completed, electro-chemical decomposition is | 

increasing this effect, the wire is bent many times around a effected, and where any interruption occur* no change takes 

magnetic needle, bo that tho current passing frequently place. Now* the cylinder carrying the inscribed tin-foil and 

along the length of the helix produces an increased effect. In that on which is placed the prepared paper, moving at the same 

this manner the weakest disturbances are rendered sensible, rates, tho current is interrupted by the varnish-writing in 

Upon this principle the needle telegraphs are constructed, both at tho same time. All the ports of the paper on which 

These ncedi© arrangement* are of several kinds ; the great the metal styles press, when they are in connection with tho 

object being to obtain rapidity of deflection and freedom from tin-foil, become blue, all those corresponding with the varnish 

oscillation. Tho compound needle is that which is most fre- on the foil remain white. Hence the writing, signs, drawing, 

quently employed, and it consists of a very thin ivory disc, or whatever it may be, on tho tin-foil, are faithfully repre- 

which sustains several highly magnetised short needles, firmly seated on the prepared paper, hundreds of miles from it. 
secured to it. This compound arrangement is placed between The application of the subtilo power of electricity to 
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measure the tmul of time, is another of the beautiful appli- 
cations which have bean made of this agency. Mr. Shepherd’s? 
clocks in the Exhibition present many novelties, the general 
principles of which we must endeavour to describe. It has 
>een already explained that electro-magnet* giro us the power 
of changing the direction of a current at will, and of exertiug 
n large amount of attractive force and suddenly suspending it. 
It will be evident, when the subject is considered, that 
magnets mat be thus employed to attract and repel a pen- 
dulum which shall give motion to a clock, and that the force 
may be communicated to any number of clocks. But when 
this method is adopted, any irregularity in the action of the 
batten- produce* a corresponding irregularity in the motion 
of the pendulum. To obviate this, Mr. Shepherd, who exhibits 
the large electric clock iu the transept of the Exhibition 
Building, gives impulse to the pendulum by means of a 
mmiftN'r escapement. The pendulum under any circum- 
stances of battery action, mores through the same arc in the 
same time, ami thus uniformity of action is secured ; the 
electro-magnets being the motive instruments of the whole. 
TheV an* also employed to lock up tlm escape-wheel, to prevent 
motion being communicated by the action of the wind upon 
the large lut mis on the outside. In the striking arrange- 
ments much ingenuity has been exerted, tho electro-magnets 
moving the hammer by the means already explained, and also 
regulating the number of blows to be struck by n very 
ingenious mechanical contrivance shown in n skeleton clock. 

The arrangements for regulating the polar termination of 
wires of the batteries in the apparatus for tho electrical light 
arc exceedingly ingenious, and they appear to secure as far as 
it is practical to do so, the uniform distance of the charcoal 
points from each other, upon which entirely depends the 
constancy of the illumination. It is of course understood 
that whenever there is any interruption to tho passage of the 
electric current, or where it has to move from a good con- 
ductor through an imperfect conductor, then* i* a manifestation 
of other forms of physical force ; heat and light are developed. 
If wo connect, the two poles of a powerfully excited voltaic 
battery by a continuous wire, forming what is called a closed 
circuit, everything progresses quietly, there is no evolution 
of either heat or bght . If, however, we cut the wire in any 
part, then? will be developed between the pari* so cut, both 
calorific and luminous agencies *, the rush — to use a poetic 
form of expression — from one end or pole to the other, of 
electricity, by some mysterious action, gives rise to light and 
heat. Thus is produced the rUctnr light, to increase the 
intensity of which poleB of the hardest and purest charcoal 
are introduced ; these have generally been manufactured for 
tin* purpose, by powdering the best coke that could be 
obtained, pressing it in moulds with some cementing material, 
and re-coking it with care. However hard the charcoal may- 
be, it undergoes a change ; particles are constantly carried 
off from ono pole and deposited upon the other, thus altering 
their distances apart , and interfering with the uniformity of 
the light. The difficulties which arise from this cause may 
without doubt be overcome by mechanical adjustments ; but 
there are other considerations, of an economic character, which 
appear of a more serious kiud. As they apply equally to tho 
applications of electro- magnet ism a* ft mover of machinery, 
the consideration of the question may properly follow the 
notice of the elect re-magnetic machines exhibited. 

Whim it i* shown that a piece of soft iron, around which is 
coiled ft quantity of copper wire, through which an electric 
current is circulating, can be made to sustain the weight of 
many tons, or to exert an enormous pulling force, it 
appenrs natural to suppose that an agency so manngeable 
as this might be applied with the greatest advantage 
to moving machinery. Numerous attempt* have been made, 
and the applications or the power in several different wsvb 
attempted, but hitherto without anv successful result . The 
power of electro-magnet*, it is believed, may be increased 
without limitation. A voltaic current produced bv the che- 
mical disturbance of the elements of any battery, no matter 
what its form may be, is capable of producing, by induction, 
a magnetic force, -^-this force being always in an’ exact ratio 
to tho amount of matter (ainc, iron, or otherwise) consumed 


iu the battery. The greatest amount of this magnetic power 
is produced when the chemical action is the most rapid. 
Hence, in all magnetic machines, it is more economical to 
employ a battery in intense action than one in which the 
chemical action is slow. It has been most satisfactorily proved 
that a one-horse power is obtainable in an electro-nuignotic 
engine (the most favourably constructed to prevent loss of 
pow er), at the cost of 45 pounds of tine, in a Grove's battery, 
in twenty-four hours; while 75 pounds of sine are consumed 
in the same time, to produce the same power, iu n battery of 
Daniell’s construction. The cause of this is referred to tho 
necessity of producing a high degree of excitement to over- 
come the resistance which the molecular force* offer to the 
electrical perturbations on which magnetic force depend*. It 
is contended, that although we may not have arrived at the 
best form of Toltnic battery, yet t-lmt we have learned sufficient 
of the law of electro-magnetic forces to declare, that under 
any conditions, the amount of magnetic power would depend 
on the change of state,— consumption of an element, — in the 
battery, and that the question revolves itself into this — What 
amount of magnetic power can Ik* obtained from an equivalent 
of any material consumed? The following are regarded as 
the most satisfactory results yet obtained 1st. The force 
of the voltaic current being equal to 67s, the number of grain* 
of fine destroyed per hour is 151, which raised 0000 pounds 
one foot high in that time. 2nd. The force of current being 
relatively 1800, the vine destroyed in one hour was 291 grains, 
which raised 10,080 pounds through the space of one foot. 
3rd. The force being 1000, the xinc consumed waa 223 grains ; 
the weight lifted, one foot, 12.072 pounds. One grain of coal 
consumed in the furnace of a Cornish engine lifted 143 pounds 
one foot high , whereas one grain of nine consumed in the 
battery lifted only 80 pounds. Tin* cost of one hundred weight 
of coal is under ikf . ; the cost of one hundred weight of ainc is 
above 21(k/. Therefore, under the most perfect conditions, 
magnetic power most be nearly twenty-fire time* more expen- 
sive thin steam power. But it is an impossibility to reach 
even this, owing, m the first place, to the rate with which the 
forex? diminishes through spare. As the mean of a great 
many experiments on a great variety- of magnets, of different 
form* and modes of construction, the following results arc 
given Magnet and armature in contact, lifting force 220 
pounds; magnet and armature distant l-250th of inch, 90-6 
pounds; distant l-12Sth of an inch, 50 - 7 pounds; distant 
|-fi3rd of an inch, 50*1 pounds; distant l-50th of an inch, 
44 1 5 pounds. Thus, at 1 -150th of an inch distance, four-fifths 
of the power is lost. From an examination of all these result*, 
1 am disposed to regard electro-magnetic power a* imprac- 
ticable, on account of its cost, which miut neocaaarily be, 
under the best conditions, fifty times more expensive than 
steam power, and it is at present at least one hundred and 
fifty times aa costly. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the Electric Light. 
It must always be borne in mind that no physical power can 
be produced without a change of material somewhere. Steam 
is generated hy the consumption of a certain quantity of coal ; 
electricity bv an equivalent weight of xinc, or some other 
metal on which chemical action takes place. Thus the ques- 
tion resolves itself into the simple one of. Is the light produced 
from the gas obtained by tbc destructive distillation ot coal, 
or that developed by the consumption of ainc in the voltaic 
battery, the most effective and economical ? 

Other applications of electricity have their exemplification 
in this gathering of the results of human thought. One 
among others of the utmost importance, occupying no very 
prominent position, deserves our especial notice. Amongst 
the minerals in (’loos I. will be found two obelisk* ot ooal, 
and one of an exceedingly hard stone, surrounded by minera' 
tools ; and against the wall a drawing of a plan (now in moot 
successful operation nt Aberearne, in Monmouthshire) for 
blasting rocks at the bottom of a shaft bv Toltaic agency. In 
the ordinary mode of sinking through bard rocks, one hole 
only can be* fired at a time. The miners then hove to leave 
the shaft, and remain absent until the gases formed by the 
explosion are sufficiently cleared away to allow of their 
returning. In this way much time is lo*t. By gahauiam 




any number of boles can be fired at the same time; and thuB 
wo obtain the cumulative force of simultaneous explosions. 
The mode of proceeding at the colliery of Mir Benjamin Hall 
is, in the Hirst place, to bore three hole*, forming the points of 
an equilateral triangle, which are inclined inwards towards 
tho lower part. Fuses are prepared by passing the wires 
from a galvanic battery to the bottom, and there interposing 
a small piece of thin platinum wire. The wire is continued 
on to the next, or any number of holes ; platinum being inter- 
posed at that point which is to bo brought in contact with the 
gunpowder. The three hole# being properly charged in this 
manner, tho miners leave the pit. and, mining to the surface, 
mako themselves tho connection with the battery, and thus, 
out of all ehuncc of accident, fire the holes. The moment the 
circuit is completed, all the platinum wires become white hot, 
and the powder is exploded The first action is to rend out 
the entire centre of the shaft. Six or seven holes are next 
prepared in a similar manner, and also fired by the batterv 
simultaneously, by which the whole of one surface of t ho shaft 
is heaved out. It is stated that the application of this power, 
in this instance, will lead to the happy result of sinking the 
•haft, and improving the ventilation of" the coal-mine, in one- 
third the time which would have been occupied in the usual 
mode, with a vcrmmeidernblc saving of money at the same time. 

Although satisfied that, with our present knowledge of elec- 
trical forces, we can scarcely hope to adapt the electric light 
to any useful purpose, within tho limits of any ordinary 
economy, or to apply electro-magnetism as a motive power ; it 
is quite possible thut we may, by a careful study of the primary 
laws of these forms of electrical force, arrive at new conditions 
which may enable us to apply them. The empirical mode of 
proceeding at present adopted is of the most hopeless cha- 
racter. The models of electro-magnetic engines exhibited 
have much in them which is exceedingly ingenious; but, 
although working well as models, they do not promise to work 
with regularity or economy on the large scale ; and for the 
present we must rest content to burn eoals in our furnace 
rather than nine in our batteries. 

Electricity — that power which, from its fearfully destructive 
force, was regarded os the manifestation of Almighty power, 
and which was placed as the emblem of might in the bands of 
the Olympian Jove — from which men still retreat in terror, 
has, by tins force of human intelligence, directed in a philosophic 
spirit, been subdued to perform the most important tasks for 
man. Through space it passes, without note of time, to convey 
the expression of our thoughts and feeling*. India by its 
meanB will aoon be united with England, and the merchant in 
London may instantaneously communicate with his agent in 
Calcutta, or the lover with his mistress. Thus, breaking 
through the barriers of distance, remote lands will be united 
together. The march of civilisation is in unison with the 
advance of science ; and few things prove more convincingly 
the harmonious arrangements of TTnivemol rule than the 
fact, that the physical agents which determine the condition 
of matter, which regulate the structural arrangements of the 
earth's crust, its rocks and its metalliferous deposits, and 
which mysteriously influence every organic change, are 
destined to work u|»on the spiritual part of creation, nud to 
produce psychological phenomena,- -which shall result in the 
production of order and the spread of peace. Bring people 
together, — let them know one another, — they develnpc the 
latent good which is in ever)" human breast. Thus the 
gathering of nations in tho Industrial Palace of Hyde Park 
cannot but bo for good ; and those small instruments which 
are exhibited in its north-western gallery are world-embracing 
in their influences, and must assimilate more cloaely the 
thoughts of there nations which they may bring into com- 
munion. . 

Electricity, again, has been made to perform for us more 
humble taek*, — to work in metal, and to measure the progress 
of time. Within tho Exhibition all these appliances can be 
studied, and from the study of them much good must result, 

Tn connection with this order of application, by interest, 
and also by position in the building, are the numerous con- 
trivances adopted for ascertaining the laws which regulate 
terrestrial magnetism, and the adjustments by which the 


mariucr, guided by the magnetic needle, is enabled to traverse 
tho pathless ocean, with the utmost certainty of arriving at 
his destination. The magnetic forces of the globe are sub- 
jected to constant variations, principally owing to the changes 
of temperature. The lines of equal magnetic intensity around 
the globe are very irregular, and arc evidently the 'result of 
heat. At the same place it is also found that monthly and 
daily variations occur ; and it is important, in connexion with 
the elucidation of the great phenomena of nature, that these 
should be accurately determined. Hercral instruments are 
exhibited which are employed for determining the variations 
over different parts of the globe; the most important being 
those of Mr. K. W. Fox, exhibited by Mr. Wilton, In those 
instruments the power exerted by the magnetism of the earth 
I >* weighed off in parts of groins with the most surprising 
! accuracy; and by them Boss, Stanley, Belcher, and others, 
have determined, in the most satisfactory manner, the magnetic 
intensity of those countries they visited in their surveying 
expeditions. The variations detected at the same spot liavo 
usually been determined by attentive observation ; the number 
of vibrations made by a needle on either side of its zero point 
in a given time determining the force exerted by tho earth's 
magnetism on the freely suspended magnetic bar. There 
researches were of exceeding delieaev. and even with the 
most practised observers they were liable to some errors. In 
the gallery of the Exhibition is an arrangement of the utmost 
ingenuity, in which the magnets arc made to register their 
own movement*. This is effected by reflecting a concentrated 
pencil of artificial light from tho end of the bar upon some 
sensitive photographic paper placed between glass cylinders. 
The light makes n dark impression on the paper, and there- 
fore any movement is very distinctly indicated. The oscilla- 
tions ot the magnet are horizontal ; tho motion of the cylinders, 
determined by a small clock arrangement, are vertical. A 
rig-sag line is therefore produced, — tho variations of these 
from a standard line indicating the amount of disturbance. 
By means of this instrument, thus arranged, many magnetic 
perturbations, which would otherwise have passed unnoticed, 
hare been detected. By an analogous arrangement, tho con- 
ditions of the barometer and thermometer, for every moment 
of the day or night, are faithfully recorded. All errors of 
( observation are thus avoided; and the same agency which 
produces the disturbance is made to recor d it. Light, the 
radiations from the sun, or any incandescent source, mark the 
movements ; and to solar influence we are referred, by all the 
facta of science, to the probable cause for producing them. 
The consideration of this very beautiful application of our 
knowledge, that tho radiations' associated with light produce 
chemical change, naturally leads to the Photography of the 
Exhibition. Spread over various department*, Daguerreotypes 
and t’alotvpes, and other examples of the art, are to be found. 
England, France, Germany, Austria, and America, are equally 
ardent cultivators of photography. In the English department 
are a very extenatve series of Daguerreotypes; possessing, 
however, but one novelty, which is to be discovered in the 
enamelled Daguerreotypes of Mr. Beard. The metallic tablets 
in there are covered with a transparent lacquer. The process 
of effecting this is not developed ; but it is evident that boat 
is employed in diflusing tho “enamel," — and it certainly 
renders the picture permanent against the action of any 
ordinary mechanical force. For some years nu*t> the Daguerre- 
otype processes hove advanced but little. The modes of man! 
pulation have been somewhat improved, — the celerity of 
production slightly quickened, — many important physical 
farts discovered ; but the art stands much where it was. Not 
re, however, with tho processes on paper, and those on glass. 
In these a most, marked improvement, has taken place. Some 
examples of forest scenery, and picturesque bit*, selected with 
artistic taste from “the* ancestral homes of England,” are 
perfect studies for an nrtist to dwell upon. The blending of 
the lights and shadows are more harmonious than usual, and 
the darker portion* of the pictures are developed with much 
beauty of detail. These are the productions of Mr. Shaw, of 
Birmingham, who unitea the skill of an artist with tho experi- 
ence gained by the long study of chemical science. The 
positives from glass negative*, executed by Boss ami Thompson, 
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of Edinburgh, are remarkable examples of the delicacy of this 
variety of aun-nniuting, and tho artistic groups, by Mr. Hill of 
Edinburgh, of the Xemhavon fishwomen, Ac., together with 
many admirably selected bits, cannot but bo admired for their 
truthfulness — they exhibit nature in thoso charming ant wets 
the selection of which proves the ability of the artist and the 
| refinement of his perceptions. In the French departments, 
M. Martens is the exhibitor of some photographs prepared by a 
process of his own on albuminised plates, which arc first-class 
works of Art. The process employed u a modification of the 
Datatype as applied to glass tablets by the agency of albumen. 
The (jerman and Austrian productions have each their beaut ies 
of a peculiar kind ; but they have no novel features requiring 
anv especial notice. The American Daguerreotypes are cer- 
tainly very beautiful ; the general tone of these productions 
being more of the mezzotinto style than those produced in 
either France or England. Many of the groups are exceed- 
ingly characteristic, and some of the selections of the scenery 
are remarkable for the perfection of their detail. The Ilyalo- 
types, or photographs on glass, both positive and negatiro, 
(many of the positive pictures being coloured for magic-lantern 
slides), are a very pleasing application of the art. On the 
whole, wo may regard the examples of sun-drawing exhibited 
as a very complete exemplification of tho Btato of the nrt up 
to tho present time. 

Amongst the instruments which posBeBS any character of 
novelty, those of M. Claudet, for determining the focus of 
lenses, and for adjusting the camera to the chemical focus for 
photographic purposes, and his arrangement for examining 
the quality of tho solar rays, deserve especial notice. The 
peculiarities of theso cannot be understood by descriptions 
merely ; but by their adjustments, it is quite possible to deter- 
mine with accuracy the action of the sun-light for so short a 
period ns tho thousandth part of a second of time. This 
zealous Daguerreotype artist has appreciated the Talue of 
imparting risible information ; and in many examples amongst 
his collection, he hna given illustrations of the operation of 
the chemical, ns distinguished from tho luminous, rays of the 
sun,— the influence exerted by media,— and the dissimilar 
action of tho most and tho least refrangible rays of the solar 
spectrum. 

From these wo learn many very important facte, which 
appear to support the view that the luminous power and the 
chemical power ( aetinUm ) of the solar radiations are agencies 
united in action, but balanced against each other in the effects 
which they produce ou natural phenomena. 

Of late years much attention luw been paid to Meteoro- 
logical phenomena, with the hope of determining the laws by 
which the apparently inconsistent winds and the resulting 
weather are regulated. We have established observatories in 
all parts of the world in which records are carefully kept of 
almost every passing cloud. The temperature of the air, the 
pressure of tne atmosphere, the hygrometric state of the 
j gaseous envelope, the electrical conaition of it, the directions 

; of the winds, and many other points of importance are 

I registered under tho direction of competent obserrers. From 

j the results thus obtained, Professor Dove has already deduced 

! some important facts, and determined the existence of fixed 

I laws regulating at least some of tho atmospheric phenomena. 

Instruments have from time to time been devoted for 
| registering the above points. Professor Whewell of 
I Cambridge and Mr. Follctt Osier of Birmingham, hare 

I devised verv complete anemometers and rain-gauges ; Mr. 

i Osier associating also some other registrations with his very 

| complete instrument. In the Hall of the Polytechnic 

! Institution, and at tho Philosophical Institution of llirmtng- 

| ham, an opportunity is afforded of examining what lias been 

j done, and of comparing it with the Ten- complete “ Atmon- 

heric Recorder,” of Mr. Holland, which registers every 
reeze that blows, or shower that falls, upon tho Industrial 
! Building in Hyde Park. Without drawings it is quite 
impossible to describe, so as to bo understood, the details of 
I the arrangements. But some of ita principles mav he 
rendered easily intelligible. In the first place it will he 
, understood that every fact is recorded by the machine itself, 
by means of a pened passing over a regularly moving piece 


of paper, which is carried ouunrd by au attachment with an ! 
eight-day clock. 

The barometer is of the siphon form, of large bore, aud 
upon the mercury in the shortest leg is a float very accurately 
counterpoised, leaving only sufficient weight to enable it to 
follow the mercury in its rise and fall. It will be readily 
conceived that many plans might be adopted for correcting 
this with a pencil, which should mark every variation. The 
thermometne arrangement consists of ten mercurial thermo- 
meters, of a peculiar form, very accurately balanced, so that 
the slightest movement of the mercury pave at once a given 
degree of preponderance on one side or the other A slip of 
wood is employed os the hygrometer ; this is placed in a tube, 
through which the air passes freely ; every elongation or con- 
traction of this, indicating on excess or deficiency of moisture 
in the air, is in like manner registered. It will bo, of 
course, understood that a piece of wood forms a very good 
hy grometer by absorbing moisture or parting with it readily. 
The electrometer is an insulated conductor, fixed on the highest 
convenient place, from which a wire is brought down to the 
instrument, and connected with a fixed disc, near which is 
placed a moveable one. When a cloud charged with the 
electric fluid comes within the range of the conductor, the 
moveable disc begins slowly to pass from tho fixed disc to a 
spring, discharging each time a portion of ita electricity ; it 
tnen falls back to the first disc, and remains quiet until 
another electric cloud approaches ; the moving disc carrying 
a pencil, records every disturbance. 

The rain-gauge is placed on the top of the building; it is a 
foot square. The rain collected in this passes through n pipe 
into tho budding, and n float indicates the height of tfie 
water and regulates the motion of the pencil. The amount 
of evaporation going ou is by a similar contrivance registered. 
The direction of the wind is recorded by another jienctl which 
marks the course upon the paper throughout the whole 
circle of tho horizon, or that portion through which it passes, 
and the force of the wind is indicated by the action of the 
aerial current upon a board one foot square fixed to the vane, 
and accurately counterpoised, so that tne slightest, pressure is 
at once indicated by tbc morement of the counterpoise. 
Thus is afforded a means of determining, with the utmost 
accuracy, every change in the weather, ami by thus avoiding 
all the errors which arise from the carelessness or inaptitude 
of assistant*, we may expect to arrive more satisfactorily at 
some important facts in climatology beyond those which we 
already DO Mess. It is interesting to watch the little pencils 
moving to ami fro, marking their zig-zag or curved tracts upon 
the paper, and to observe the peculiar association of one 
phenomenon with another. Tho very remarkable groups of 
instruments which we have been describing are amongst tho 
most striking evidences of Science in the Great Exhibition. 

By appliances such aa these we advance our knowledge aud 
gain power over the phenomena of nature. An instrument 
by which the navigator is, by a very easy method, enabled to 
determine the position of the centre of a storm, called by the 
inventor, Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, Tvphodeictor, or storm-pointer, 
appears to be exceedingly useful. It is now fully determined 
that the great storms of the tropics are revolving masses of 
air, moving onward at a great rate. If a ship becomes in- 
volved in one of these, she is soon disabled, but by the inves- 
tigations of tho law of these storms by Lieut. -Col. Reid, an 
easy method of determining the direction of their movement 
in given, and thus tho mariner is enabled to sail out of 
their influence. It is to facilitate this that Colonel J.loyd 
has constructed his *torm-jK»inter. Strange things though 
meet us here ; we have a Storm Indicator, in which leeches 
crawling out of the water, as is their habit when there 
is much free electricity, are mode to ring belU ; and wo have 
Count Demni’s Man of Steel, composed of many thousand 
parts, and these so contrived that from a figure ox about fivo 
loet in height, it may readily bo converted into one of eight. 
Tho ingenuity of theso cannot bo doubted ; but we fear their 
utility is questionable. They are among the things which 
sometimes cause us to marvel at the variety of ways to which 
human invention is frequently applied without the probability 
of any satisfactory practical result. 
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PART IV. 

our rapid glance* nt the developments of science, as they 
arc manifested in the efforts of thought and industry now 
gathered within our “ palace all of glass,” we ham confined 
our attention principally to the production* of British skill. 
Much ha* boon done towards the extension of abstract science 
to the useful purposes of life, but still more remains to be 
I done; and we should learn to look upon the Great Exhibition 
j as one of the resting places, from which in our ascent we can 
contemplate the triumphs of the past, and meditate upon the 
i lanolin* which vet remain to try the human mind. The ocean 
I of knowledge has been ventured upon in frail, but skilfully 
I managed barques, ami some of the isles of truth, which stud 
! its surface like stars of light in their beauty, have been dis- 
covered ; but “ a wilderness of heaving waters " is beyond the 
horizon ; and from the crest of the wave upon which we rest, 
we wo mirages of glorious promise for those* who will essay 
the un tracked space from which yet higher treasures may be 
gathered to improve the condition of toiling humanity, 
i! It now becomes an equally pleasing task to contemplate 
the Eastern side of the industrial palace, within which space 
those, whom we, from long habit, cull foreigners, have so 
liberally displayed the evidences of their industry. If no 
other good were to result from tho Exhibition, than that of 
bringing the nations closer together, of making man better 
acquainted with his fellow man, and thus destroying those 
national prejudice* which are to many barriers against human 
progress, it would have done much towards the advancement 
of civilisation. 

In passing carefully through the labyrinthine wavs, between 
Tunis and Turkey on the one side, and the United States on 
the other, we have diligently sought to discover some novel 
application of science — something peculiar in its way — illus- 
trative of some branch of study to which England might yet 
be a Btranger. But we have found it not; — we confess to some 
disappointment, and we acknowledge some amount of plea- 
sure. It proves, that notwithstanding the barriers of language 
— that in spite of still existing prejudices — tho truth diffuses 
itself like an atmosphere over the old and the new continents. 

Whether any law regulates the progress of human know- 
ledge is a question of interest, which, however, we are not in 
a position to answer. There are nevertheless many curious phe- 
nomena connected with the odvnnco of truth which appear to 
indicate psychological effects to bo determinable in obedience 
to some general cause. When wo find tho electrotype 
developed at. the same time by Jacobi in St. Petersburg!! and 
by Spencer in Liverpool ; tbc mystery of sun-drawing being 
discovered by Daguerre in Pari* and by Talbot in this country ; 
and many other examples of the publication of new truths at 
nearly the same time m countries widely separated from each 
other, and where previous concert was impossible, wo arc 
compelled to admit, at least, the general operation of almost 
occult powers, inducing to the development of facts new to 
human knowledge. Be this as it may, it is certain that no 
one country amongst those exhibiting their works, can claim 
priority on account of any new application of aeicncc. For 
varieties of industry, and for perfection in those varieties, the 
international juries were appointed ; they have completed 
their labours, their reporters are now at work on their 
respective reports, and it will not he long before the world 
will know how they have performed their responsible duties. 

Commencing our review of tho continental section of the 
Exhibition, we arc met first by tho productions of the most 
singular people on the face of the earth— the Chinese. The 
inhabitants of the celestial empire had a science — probably an 
empirical science — in a high degree of perfection, while’ yet 
Europe was enveloped in the night of ignorance. The manu- 
facture of porcelain, which is only now in its perfection 
familiar to ourselves, was amongst the earliest of their 
industrial Arts. Metallurgy, particularly mixed metal casting, 
lias been practised bv them with gnat success for many 
thousands of years. They have taxed and tortured nature to 
minister to their wants, and yield fresh food for their luxuries 
for ages, and yet now they figure amidst the gatherings of the 
earth, the exemplars of a people who have stood st 11 whilo all 
tho world has been moving, in manufacture and in art they 


have great capabilities, but they have made no progress. 
Their vases lire of the same kind as adorned the halls of tho 
wealthy in the Si-Hang dynasty. Their ivory carvings are 
similar to those of Tiii-tsong in (320, and their paintings are 
such as in tlie very infancy of art are to bo discovered in 
other lands. Yet in one little corner of tbo area, occupied 
by Chinn, is a little picture of a female bather, doubtless a 
copy, in which there is a degree of perfection in drawing, in 
know ledge of colour, and in artistic effect, which proves how 
easily they could excel if they were stimulated to the trial. 
There is much of considerable scientific interest in the contri- 
butions from China. We learn something of the mineral 
produce of that country in the collection of tbc various 
materials from the great porcelain works of Kinng-tiht' Chin 
near tho Poynng lake, employed in the manufacture of 
porcelain. We have a beautiful exemplification of their process 
of making pottery. Wo find that all the materials they 
employ arc such os wo possess, and judging from the appear- 
ance tliey are, most of them, inferior in quality to those w Inch 
our potters employ. The naturalist might glean much 
information from the study of tho series, but the products of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom are beyond our province. 
However, in the metal tea-pots, lined with earthenware, we 
see that our process, recently introduced, of enamelling iron 
utensils is familiar to the Chinese. Their paper-hangings 
should be inspected, and we should remember that wo owe 
this branch of manufacture entirely to the Chinese, and that 
the first attempts made in Europe were with a view merely to 
imitate those papers which were then imported and sold at 
an enormous price. Tho Chinese metal coatings are moat 
ingenious ; they make their model of wax, place it in a 
box and cover it with sand, tightly packed on every aide ; 
the whole is then exposed to heat sufficient to melt the wax. 
and bronze ia run in to supply its place. The Chinese 
compasses are curious, seeing that with this nation tho use 
of the magnet as a guide over the ocean or tho desert, had 
probably its origin ; and the models of pumps shown are 
interesting as illustrating tho knowledge of hydrostatics 
possessed by the inhabitants of tho flowery land. 

Tunis has many remarkable features ; rough manufacture 
united with beautiful form and an harmonious arrangement 
of colours, being curiously displayed. Tho Tunisian dyes have 
long been celebrated, particularly their red dye, as shown in 
the celebrated caps called Berth i. Tho mordant they employ 
is alum : much merit is attributed to the waters of a river, 
but it appears that tho wholo secret of their process consist* 
in fixing their vegetable dycB by means of the sulphate of 
alumina, exposing the dyed goods to the chemical agency of 
their southern sun, and then streaming out, by immersion in 
tho river, everything which is not chemically combined with 
the wool, cotton, or silk. It is interesting* to examine tho 
earth, rich in iron, and the lead ore from the mountains of 
Slntn, and the copper ore from the mountain of Gerisa ; wo 
gain thus knowledge of the distribution of minerals, which 
can rarely be obtained ; and if instead of being dispensed in 
area*, representing kingdoms, the articles exhibited had been 
gathered into natural groups, tbo kingdoms being subdivisions, 
the educational character of the great Exhibition would have 
been increased a hundred fold. Incidentals, while dealing 
with the minerals of Asia and Africa, wo sfiould refer to n 
recent addition in Class I., on the English side, of copper 
ores, and iron, of remarkable character, from some barren 
mountains in the depths of the deserts of Arabia Petra?*, which 
have only once been passed by an English traveller. Tho 
gypsum, the limestones, and the salt of Tunis are all deserving 
the attention of those who would really profit by this great 
gathering. 

Persia contributes little of scientific interest ; but Greece, 
in addition to a valuable collection of vegetable products, 
including ajar of honey from Mount llymettm, sends a aeries 
of lithological specimen*, which have much importance and 
classic aosociat ion. The priors of the monasteries of Uymrttus 
ami Pentclioon contribute specimens of tho marbles from those 
quarries on which the great sculptors of Athens exerted tlu-ir 
genius. Upon such stones ns these Phidias worked, and from 
these quarries cauio the wonders of the Partlmuon. There ia 
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&)mo the Cipolino marble, from which the Column* of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina were built; and there are numerous 
examples of variegated li m eatouea , many of which are very 
beautiful. , 

Some specimens of putsolano, which ia much used for 
hvdraulic architecture, an* important ; and particularly n* 
the#© are said to be equal to the celebrated lime cement oi 
Italy. 

loe first paragraph tn the Catalogue ot the Turkish contri- 
1 but ions truly bespeak* their importance: " This collection of 

upwards of three thousand three hundred object# is arranged 
under the several divisions of Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral 
Kingdoms, and into two general da##©#, of Haw Materials and 
Manufactures." Under the head of manufactures ngain. we 
read : ** The article* of manufacture, the produce of Turkish 
industry, forwarded for exhibition by tin* Turkish Ministry of 
Commerce, comprises about one thousand three hundred 
items; and the articles themselves illustrate, under the simple 
and intelligible conditions of this arrangement, the industrial 
progress, the arts, the costumes (and the varied materials of 
which these are composed), a* they at present exist in some 
of the extensivo dominions of the Sultan." 

The inductive system thus adapted by an Oriental people, 
might have been worthily imitated by other nations. This 
senes can be read with facility, and instructive are the tongues 
of the trees and tlie sermons of the stones of the Ottoman 
empire. The dye wood# are numerous. The grains and other 
vegetable produce an? varied; and their balsam, resins, and 
pharmaceutical preparations of coned durable value. The essen- 
tial oils of Turkey are familiar to all ; and the perfume of the 
“ Attar Gul,” while it has been the poet's theme, has been a 
mystery to the perfumers of all Europe. Here we have the 
otto, and the oil# of cedars and Bandars, and violet raid jessa- 
mine, and those fragrant essences, which combined, form the 
attractive scents of British dealers. 

We scarcely knew the mineral riches of Turkey before ; 
but she brings us gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and salt. 
The alums exhibited arc exceedingly curious and interesting; 
and the coal, pitch, bitumen, and liquid uaphtha, arc equally 
important. The clays are numerous, and to the lovers of 
the fumes of tobacco the original meerschaum, poetically 
called the “foam of the sea," will have a peculiar value. 
Amongst the large group of manufactured articles, we find 
numerous examples of weaving and felting, of tanning, and oi 
dyeing, which should bo carefully examined. The works in 
gold and silver, particularly the “tarfs," arc curious examples 
of the delicate chasing and filagree work in which many of the 
oriental notions excel. The #poons in amber, the cup ol 
Oalcedony, the narguillc* in silver, and the glass and china 
porringers, show much perfection in this character of manu- 
facture. The iron manufacture of the East hns been long 
celebrated ; the Turkish scimetar has taken its position 
amongit the most celebrated w eapons of oriental warfare, ami 
some good examples of tlveae blade# an? exhibited. On the 
whole the present eonditiou of Turkish industry is well repre- 
sented ; but regarded with a view to elicit the aids derived 
from science, we are bound to declare that these nro few. 
The perfection shown has been the result of slow gathered 
experience, a sort of traditionary code which ha# passed from 
fall i< r to son through many generations. The systematic 
arrangement adopted proves, however, that the Turk might 
become an apt student in inductive oeience; and it is not 
improbable but that the interest felt in the city of the Sultan 
in this gathering under the auspices of the consort of the 
Quern of England, may have its influence in leading hack to 
the East that kind of learning which has had a general bearing 
towards the western regions of the earth. 

1 Nor are the product ion# of Egypt of less interest than those 
of Turkey. The beautiful vase of stalagmitic arragonite, and 
the block# of the same, called in tho Catalogue by the general 
I term of alabaster, displays an ornamental stone of much 
beauty and novelty. The petrified wood, part of those forests 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo, which havo, buried in the 
Band# for ages, yielded up tho carbon they once contained, 
to be replaced by silica, has much that is instructive 
in connection with the chemistry of natural substitution. 


The natron of Lower Egypt and the native and prepared 
alums are alike illustrations again of nature's chemistry. In 
the manufactures we discover much of the same character 
a* in Turkey — indeed, they may properly be included in the 
same list. 

The contributions from Algeria are chiefly from the vege- 
table kingdom, but we have also some specimens of red chalk, 
of coral, and the Commission of .Mine# of Algiers and of 
Constantine have sent sample# of various ores, and geological 
specimens and mineral product#. There are yet three other 
portions of African produce in the Exhibition, but these have 
their place amongst the British Colonic*. Western Africa 
ha# nianv curious product* : lime mailt* from bones burnt to 
ashes mixed with water and dried in the #un, used by those 
who spin, to keep tbeir fingers dry, i# one of those distin- 
guishing characteristic# which should not be unobserved; this 
is of course a phosphate of lime. The earthenware and the 
metal manufactures, nud the bottle* of galena and of antimony 
used to dye the eyelid#, are peculiarly African. The copper 
figure# of the A »b antec*, too gold ornaments from ('ape 
Coast, and tho glass beads from t be same locality, are curious, 
though wo suspect tho glass beads to be of Birmingham 
manufacture, the trade for the#© with the western coast of 
; Africa being very large. The Capo of Good Hope contributes 
; skins, and ivory, ami pearl ; there is lead ore from Port 
: Elisabeth, iron from Uitcnhage, and graphite from the neigh- 
; bourhood of Cape Town, lu thu# rapidly sketching off the 
: characteristic production# of each country, it i# hoped that 
I it is understood that it is with reference to their value— 
scientifically — as pointing to new localities in which known 
substances are produced, and to their value a# sources upon 
which the industry of the native population of each locality 
might with advantage be exerted. 

We return to Europe, and here, in Spain, we have abundant 
examples of scientific application. There is much for tho 
mineralogist and the botanist to study ; for the practical 
miner to contemplate, and for the manufacturer to consider 
with can*. Tho marbles contributed from the Royal Library 
of Madrid are numerous; here an? the finest statuary marbles, 
arid the Biorr&s produce many beautifully marked varieties. 
Tho Director# of the Minos are large exhibitors, and enlighten 
us on many of the products of the Spanish mine*. Antimony, 
and silver, and lead, and Copper arc sent from several district#; 
amongst these are some good example# of the process of con- 
verting the double sulphuret of iron arid copper (ropjw 
pyrites) into soluble sulphate of copper, by slow roasting : 
j the process consists in stratifying the sulphur ore# with 
| carbonaceous matter, and setting lire to the pile; both the 
I sulphur and copper combine with oxygen in the process, and 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) being formed, it ia dissolved 
J out. and the metal precipitate* from the solution by the 
| electro- chemical action of iron. The ores of iron exhibited are 
numerous, and some of them are remarkably fine specimens. 

' The most interesting, however, of the mineral products of 
1 Spain are the ores of mercury. 

I The mine* of the Asturias and of La Mancha, particularly 
i of Almadcn, yield the largest quantity of cinnabar, sulphuret 
| of mercury. Almadcn is stated to furnrih annually upwards 
! of one tbomuind tons of ore. These are the? most extraordi- 
nary formations of quicksilver in the world ; the mines pro- 
duce native mercury and the sulphuret, and, notwithstanding 
the mines of La Manclm hare been actually worked for many 
centime#, they are still exceedingly productive. Black-lead, 
plumbago, or graphite, is produced in considerable quantities ; 
and nickel ami cobalt ore, the demand for which is every 
year increasing in this country, is found in some abundance 
1 m Grenada and Malaga. The phosphorite of Estremadura, 

’ of which good specimens are in the Exhibition, is of high 
scientific? interest. A mountain of phosphate of lime exist# 
! in the wild part of this district. It wa# visited by Dr. 
Daubenv, some few years since, with a view of ascertaining 
tho capabilities for transporting a substance so valuable to 
this couutry. It was found to have very nearly the iiun posi- 
tion of the earth of bones, vir : — 81*16 of phosphate of lime, 
and 14 of fluoride of calcium, it i#, however, quite useless, the 
cost of carriage being far too great to render it# use possible. 
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The vegetable products of Spnin uro largclv shown, and 
many of the manufactures of that country. The wine and 

great. Their musical boxes are well known, but three are rather 1 
illustrative of mechanical skill than of the science of acoustics. 


mystery, the thieves of tho Arabian Nights and the wine jar*. 
Amongst the most attractive of tho many display* of anus in 
the Exhibition, those furnished bv the Royal Ordnance of 
Toledo are tho most interesting. The swords of Toledo have 
long been celebrated, and home of those now exhibited display 
all the perfections of that celebrated manufactory. They are 
engraved, enamelled, and gilt, many of them most elaborately 
so, and it is said that the temper of the blades now in t he 
Exhibition, is equal to any ever made. There are many other 
examples, involving a very' considerable amount of science, 
as the illustrations of dyeing, of the preparation of leather, of 
chemical and of metal manufacture, but our space forbids our 
dwelling on these. 


Portugal oomus forward, rich in vegetable products, par- 
ticularly in woods and dye drugs. Their mineral product* are 
few, but some of them of much interest. Their woven 


materials and dyed fabric exhibit much manufacturing skill, 
and tlieir fictile manufacture show that much attention has 
been paid to the chemistry of pottery and of glass. 

Rome contributes many object* of much interest, hut an 
interest rather belonging to Art than to science. We have 
Borne example* of n vitrification effected by *otne chemical 
process, but this is not explained. Natural and manufactured 
asphalt, and specimens of the alum formations of the Roman 
States, ore in this scries. 

Tuscany contributes many things of much scientific interest. 
The marble*, alabaster and lithographic stones of the states, 
together with the ores of copper, lead, and mercury, are well 
selected. The examples from l be celebrated Bomeic Jaigoons, 
of Tuscany, which produce so largely the Boracic acid, and its 
salt, borax, arc of much interest, iSew colours lor encaustic 
painting are shown, but these are secret preparations, the 
scientific or practical value of which we cannot learn. The 
terra-cotta, and paintings on that want, is curious, and the 
ehiun from the manufactory near Florence, with the chemical 
glass, well illustrates the condition of these manufacture*. 
Tuscany lias ever been celebrated for her works in marbles, 
and these an- well displayed, the celebrated iumarhr/Ji marble, 
and the marble of C'ipollirio, together with n table from the 
brocatcllo of Cuhlnna, and columns of the same, with tin- 
capitals of the yellow marble of Sienna, are much admired. 
But that which gives a preeminent scientific interest to the 
contributions from Tuscany, is the scries of beautiful wax 
models, illustrating most perfectly the galvanic system of the 
torpedo, or electric ray. These are most exquisitely copied 
from tome of the most careful dissections which have ever 
been made of this extraordinary electrical arrangement. The 
beautiful arrangements of tbe cells, and their connection with 
the nervous system, may here be studied with tho greatest 
advantage ; rarely has bo fine an opportunity presented itself, 
for acquiring a knowledge of that minute anatomy, which 
appears to lay open to us the processes of electrical excitation 
os connected with tho phenomena of vital action. 

Sardinia contributes many chemical product* of much 
interest, amongst others quinine, beberiue, morphine, glueo- 
sate of soda obtained from tbe syrup of mulberries, nnd 
ergot ine, the active principle of the ergot of rye, may be 
named. Some of tbe mixed metal castings are of an admirable 
character ; and the bronze medals exhibited, which are stated 
to contain a tenth part of powter, appear to show that then* 
is as stated by the exhibitor, an advantage in employing this 
admixture: it ia not however uncommon to use lead with 
bronzes to make the metal flow readily. 

Switzerland exhibits in a meet satisfactory manner its 
tributes to the competitive display of industry. There are 
not many of ita works which require any esivrcial notice in 
connection with science. Their clocks and watches, their 
woollen and other woven manufactures, their embroideries, 
etc., are admirable illustrations of tho applications of prior 
knowledge with all tho advantages of native skill nnd industry. 
The specimens of their metal works, particularly their steel 
manufacture, is good; and the ingenuity displayed in the 
watch escapements and compensating balances is exceedingly 


To attempt to do justice to the numerous beautiful appli- 
cations of science which are exhibited in the departments of 
France is not possible within the limits of our essay. In 
their dyes they have availed themselves of all tho knowledge 
which chemistry has afforded, and in the results we see tho 
advantages of placing sucli men a* Berthollet and Cbevreul 
to preside over special departments of industry. The rich 
hues of the French silk*, the brilliancy of their pigmenta, and 
the intense colours of their tapestries, arc evidences of the 
most exact attention to the investigations of science. In 
ceramic art, again, we have the name evidence offorded us ; 
the Sevres porcelain displays the results of the investigations 
of Brongniart, and attest to the skill of Kbelman, who has 
at present the direction of that national establishment. In 
ornamental inctal manufacture the celebrity of the F rcnch ia 
great, and in the evidences afforded by the Exhibition wo 
learn that it is not merely to the works of elegance that 
they have devoted their attention ; in their larger works, as 
machines and manufacturing tools, they have displayed their 
sense of the importance of applying scientific knowledge to 
a useful end. The philosophical apparatus from France aro 
numerous-, the electrical and magneto-electrical apparatus 
are excellent; their optical apparatus, in many respects 
superior to our own, in proof oi which we have only to refer 
to tho beautiful dioptric apparatus for light-houses, exhibited 
in the went main avenue, and to tho np|Mirntiis of Soliel for 
investigating the remarkable phenomena of the polarisation 
of light. Their Optical gloss is of tbe first class, and this 
superiority is dependent entirely on attention to chemical 
nnd physical laws, which the British glass manufacturer has, 
unfortunately, not yet learned fully to appreciate. We hope, 
however, the Exhibition will lew! to greatly improved results 
in this respect. While on the subject of glusa we must not 
forget the great novelty of flint glass, in which wne takes tho 
place of lad ; H is exceedingly transparent, and in many 
respects a beautiful manufacture. The daguerreotype was 
a French discovery ; all the great improvement* in this 
photographic pronw* have been made in this country. Tho 
calotype is an English discovery, and it would appear that tho 
greatest improvements in this process have been made in 
France. The results exhibited by Le Gray, N iepee, Martin, 
and other*, are of the most artistic character, and many of 
them exhibit effects which we have never before seen produced. 
Tbe chemical preparations of Franco are too well known to 
require auv notice beyond tho fact of their being fairly 
exhibited, although *ome of the first class manufacturers have 
not contributed to the series. There is not, that we aro 
aware, a department of industry which is not well represented, 
and there are several special application* of science which 
we hope yet to make the subject of especial attention. 

Our remarks on Franco apply with equal force to tho 
Zollverciu. Within this great, commercial union we find 
evidences of extensive progress in the Industrial Arts, tho 
applications of science are numerous, and the results most 
satisfactory. Whether we examine the products of Prussia, 
or those of tho smaller states, we must be struck with the 
marked attention which has been paid U> tho improvement of 
tho more useful branches of manufacture. The character 
of education within those state* is such that every child ia 
made familiar with the great truths of science, and taught to 
apply the fact* afforded by experiment to the improvement 
of the great realities of manufacture. Of the more refined 
application, the elect roty pe, their galvnno-nlastic, of photo- 
graphy, and of the other applications of the discoveries in 
physical science, Germany in no respect falls behind. 

The collection of minerals from Hungary, which are within 
the Austrian ares*, arc of much interest. The metallurgical 
processes exhibited are no less instructive. In chemistry 
the exhibitor* from Austria aro numerous, and many of 
: the chemical* are of a very superior character. It is a 
curious circumstance that there are a great many exhibitors 
of lucifer matches. Here we liave an illustration of tbe 
advantages of a scientific discovery. Schroder, of Vienna, 
discovered that he could, by a certain process, alter the 
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physical character of phosphorus without iu any way pro- 
ducing a chemical cnauge. The phosphorus which ho 
prepares is but slightly combustible, but the great advantage 
of the discovery i# tlia’t it has removed from the manufactories 
of instantaneous lights the liability to a frightful disease to 
which the moo and women employed formerly were much 
subject. This allotropic phosphorus is now becoming an 
article of considerable importance in thiB countrv. The beet- 
root sugar — the ultramarine and numerous other chemicals 
attest the attention mid to the science of chemistry in 
Austria. The manufacture of machinery has not been 
hitherto a branch of industry much cultivated in Austria ; 
but the few articles exhibited show the capabilities of the 
mechanist of that country. Natural history would find the 
Austrian eontributiona lumishing a large field for study. 
Metallurgy and metal manufacture is fully illustrated, and 
the finer kinds of Art-manufacture show the attention of the 
manufacturer to the teachings of Art and science. Bohemian 
glass is too well known to require a word beyond a renewed 
one of admiration at the exquisite colours produced in much 
of the glass exhibited. 

Russia sends produee which is peculiar and interesting. 
The extraordinary display of malachite manu f acture as doors, 
chimney-piece*, table* and rases, present a feature of a most 
remarkable character. In connection with this we hare some 
beautiful sheets of copper, and beyond all question the moBt 
perfect, sheet-iron that was ever manufactured. Amongst 
other characteristic manufactures, a series of ewers, jugs, etc., 
made of felted rabbits fur, should not bo passed unnoticed ; 
and their tanned skins of the Russian wolves, etc., the fur or 
hair being still preserved, arc remarkable instances of a pecu- 
liarity in a scientific process which we have not yet reached. 

Holland and Belgium, particularly the latter state, present 
numerous fine examples of their peculiar forms of scientific 
application to industrial purposes. In every example afforded 
bv these countries wo see the evidences of a thinking people. 
Denmark is a small exhibitor, but scientific application is 
particularly shown in a process called “Stylography " — a 
process bearing much analogy to our glyphography — and an 
electro-magnetic engine, of certainly a most ingenious con- 
struction. Norway contributes ehromc-iron ore*. Sweden 
maintains her position a* the producer of iron of the finest 
quality ; and cobalt and nickel are amongst tho most impor- 
tant productions of these northern states. There aw several 
of the independent states of Europe wc would desire to 
examine with attention, but we must include them in the 
general expression of admiration at the real which has led 
our continental neighbours to incur the risk, the cost and 
the labour of transporting to our shores such valuable 
exemplifications of the efforts of thought exerted on the raw 
materials which nature has furnished to them in their 
respective localities. 

The United State* occupy the eastern end of the build- 
ing, at which our imperfect sketch must end. Within 
the area-i devoted <o these important contributors it has 
been said a reflection, there is a poverty displayed. 
If the articles are examined with proj>er views, it will 
be seen that they are rich in promise. The collections 
of metalliferous and of earthy minerals show that one of 
the most extensive mining district* in the world remains 
to bo developed. Iron, plumbago, copper, lead, r.inc, 
await the evocating power of Saxon industry, and coal comet 
ready to aid the labours of the evocator. Whether we 
examine the mass of red oxide of nine sent with much labour 
and at nn crpense of ‘ 2001 . to the Exhibition from the Sterling 
Hill Zinc Mine in New Jersey, or the collections of mineral* 
which Dr. Feutchwnnger of New York exhibit*, we wo these 
evidences. Beyond this exhibition of natural products, we 
find in the manufacturers every indication of the exercise of 
original minds, which must; eventually exert a mighty power 
over the productions of nature. As the mr*-t striking exem- 
plifications of sciencs shown by the Unit.-d Si ift * exhibitor*, 
w»* cannot but refer to the daguerreotypes, which arc certainly 
superior to any others in the exhibition; and those beautifully 
perfect picture* on gloss, to which the name of hyalotypea han 
been given- 


In proof of tho good feeling of the exhibitors from the 
Unitca States, even a# the Exhibition is advancing to a close, 
they send us fresh contributions. Science and its useful 


applications are well illustrated in these ; numerous agricul- 
tural implement* of improved construction, and peculiarly 
fitted for the country in which thev are to be employed, bavo 
been forwarded ; a most ingenious adjunct to the ruling machine 
for ledgers, by which the pens arc lifted, and a paging- 
mnchinc, priming the numbers on both sides at once, arc 
exceedingly valuable. From the vegetable kingdom they 
contribute a peculiar mows, found in tbo Southern States, 
which is of exceeding toughness and strength ; this is em- 
ployed for all the purposes of the upholsterer for which hair 
lias been generally used, and it appears capable of being 
manufactured into rope* and matting, which quite equal 
the cocoa-nut fibre; it is found most abundantly in tho 
southern parts of the Union, completely involving the trees 
in it* wild growth. In addition to these store*, the lard-oil 
and the stearin© manufacture, which is carried on so exten- 
sively in the United States, i» well illustrated, as is also the 
manufacture of soap. We have omitted all notice of tho 
variety of fossil remains, which illustrate many of the rock 
formations in America, of great scientific interest; these can 
scarcely be regarded as industrial, and ore not to our present 
purpose. 

The imperfections of this review of the Science of the Ex- 
hibition, arise from the numerous subjects laid out for exa- 
mination. Many of much importance have necessarily escaped 
the attention they deserve, and some have been’ entirely 
missed in the process of selection, which are of high merit. 
Even now some are remembered which we could still desire 
to include in our essav. This is not now possible, suffice it 
then that we solicit all to believe we have made our selections 
without favour, and where we may have failed to bo judicious 
in our choice of examples, the imperfections of our knowledge 
must be the excuse we offer. In the Exhibition we perceive 
the germs of lasting good. Believing that the entire world, 
from China in the east to Chili and California in the west, 
will feel the exciting tremors of vitality which spring from 
the industrial heart of the world in 1&51, beating within the 
Crystal Palace of Hyde Park, we content ourselves, in con- 
clusion, with that excellent maxim chosen by the Illustrious 
Prince, with whom the good, and being good — great thought — 
had birth, to teach to man exertion, and to temper it with 
humility. 

“ Soy not the discoveries we make are our own ; tho germs 
of every art arc implanted within us, and God, our instructor, 
from hidden sources, develops the faculties of invention." 
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DDISON observes, in one of hia 
Essays on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, “ Our sight is the 
moat perfect and delightful of all 
our senses." “There is nothing," 
ho remarks in another essay, 

1 “ which makes its way more 
directly to the soul than "beauty, 
—among the several kinds of 
beauty, the eye takes moat do* 
light in colours,” and be even 
thinks “ the ideas of colour are 
so pleasing, and so beautiful in 
tho imagination, that it is possible the 
soul will not be deprived of them oAer its 
wparaticu* from the body, but perhaps find 
them excited by sorao other occasional 
cause, os they are at present hv the im- 
pressions of the subtle matter on the organs 
of sight."* Although we may not feel disposed to adopt these 
opinions, in their fullest extent., the delightful and fascinating 
power of colours must be acknowledged by all. Their influence 
upon the English school of painting has been moBt decided, 
and has imparted to it its distinguishing characteristic. The 
English painters have long been colourists, but English manu* 
taeturera, as n class, have yet to loam that the laws relative to 
the harmony and contrast of colour* are of universal applica- 
tion that whether a picture is to b* painted, or a few pieces 
of coloured silk or cloth are to be exposed for sale, the 
favourable impression made on the spectator or purchaser ia 
in proportion to the extent to which these laws have been i 
observed, and that the beauty of a colour depends less, I 
perhaps, upon its individual purity and brightness, than upon 1 
tho skill with which it is contrasted with other*. 

When the impressions of wonder and delight, which wc 
feel on the first view of the interior of the (,'rystnl Palace, 
have passed away, and tho mind becomes capable of attending 
to details, wc are sensiblo of a more pleasing and tasteful 
arrangement of colour* in that part ot tho building appro- 
priated to foreigner*, than in the department assigned to tho 
exhibition of native and American productions. The obicct of 
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nil the exhibitor* is the same, namely, to act off the articles 
exhibited to the greatest advantage, and to attract the atten- 
tion of the spectator; hut where coloured goods are displayed, 
we find the effort a of the various parties have been attended 
witJi different resutts. The harmony and good taste, a# re- 
gards colour, with which many of the foreign productions are 
disposed, suggest the prevalence of some system by which the 
exhibitors have been guided in arranging the space allotted 
to them. 

In point of elegance of design, harmonious arrangement of 
colours, and tasteful display, the French, considering the 
variety of works which they exhibit, excel all other*. The 
Austrian* (under which term the inhabitant* of tho Lombanlo- 
Y cue to are not included) and other Germans, although in 
advance of tho English, have not yet attained tho harmony of 
the French in the arrangement of colours. In all these coun- 
tries wo know that schools of design have long been established, 
and the scientific arrangement of colour* is an object of 
sedulous study among all |>ersons connected with the arts of 
design. But it is somewhat surprising to observe the luir- 
mony of colour which prevail# in tho productions of Turkey, 
Tunis, and the Asiatic nations; for, taking into the account 
the state of education in those countries, we cannot ascribe 
this harmony to a scientific knowledge, but to the custom 
which obtains generally in the East, of following the traditions 
of their ancestor*. The fact i-S however, a proof that the 
harmony of eotoure — of the more aimple and positive colours, 
ut least— was formerly well understood, and the perfect har- 
mony of the architectural paintings of the ancient Egyptians, 
of the tomb* of Xanthus, and Etruria, and the decorations of 
the Pompeian Villas, show that this knowledge has existed 
from a very remote period. 

Excellent aa the English have proved themselves to be, not 
only in tho sciences but in the arts, it is universally, although 
reluctantly, admitted, that in the arrangement of colour* they 
are not equal to their continental neighbours. This is appa- 
rent on a carsonr inspection of the Great Exhibition, where 
the English goods appear to be arranged generally without 
any regard to the harmony of colour*. Tho trophy of Mesars. 
Keith A Co., in the nave, is very defective in harmonious 
arrangement, and the defect* ore rendered more apparent bv 
its prominent situation. In the first place the colour* are all 
bright and positive, and tho eye finds no neutral or quiet hues 
on which to repose. In the second place, tho arrangement 
itself is bad ; for we have the disagreeable impression of light 
blue next to criraaon. Defects like these would hare been 
obviated by a knowledge of the laws which govern the har- 
mony and contrast of colours. 

The harmonious arrangement and contrast of colours is not 
arbitrary, or absolutely dependent upon taste, but is governed 
by fixeef laws, in tho some manner a* the other branches of 
natural philosophy. A “good eve,’’ as it is called, may, 
indeed, greatly assist, but nine time* out of ten the good rye 
will bo found to menu the etfacatnl rye. All persons have not 
equal power of analysing their thoughts, so iw to perceive 
accurately the whole chain of idea# which have led to certain 
conclusions; they art? scarcely conscious of the intermediate 
state between the first impressions and the ultimate decision, 
and tho "good eye" frequently receives credit for what ha# 
been, in fact, a mental operation. 

The laws relating to the harmony and contrast of colour* 
have been developed by M. Chevreul, professor of chemistry 
to the French national establishments of tho Gobelins, Beau- 
vais, and I* Savonnerie, and they have been studied in France, 
less or more, by all connected with tbo arts of design ; and, 
judging from the specimens we have seen, with more success 
by the industrial artist, than by the student of the Fine Arts. 

It is much to be regretted that tho subject is not more 
studied in England, where the arrangement of colours is too 
frequently looked upon merclv na n matter of taste ; and when 
we consider the large class of* persons to whom this knowledge 
would be useful, it really appears astonishing that it should be 
so little cultivated. Jfot only would tho manufacturers of 
articles of clothing and furniture benefit by this knowledge, 
but the wholesale and retail venders of the good#, — a very 
numerous class of persons, — aa well as tho upholsterer, house- 
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painter, decorator, and paper-hanger. To these may be added 
the large clan of nrtuum* employed in these trades, all of 
whom would profit by attending schools of design, or where 
that is impracticable, by learning the principles of the 
harmony of colours from their employers, together with the 
mechanical part of the different trades. 

The good influence of the Schools of Design established in 
this country is, however, in spite of the defects alluded to as 
regards colour, clearly perceptible throughout the English 
department, and if, in some things, the execution falls short 
of tbs design, it must , in many eases, he attributed to the 
nature of the materials employed, to the deficient education 
of the artisan, or to a false taste in the manufacturers, which 
is shown by changing the design, or adopting part of it only 
under the idea that by so doing, they an* conforming to the 
taste of the public, but the public taste is, perhaps, better 
than is generally thought. At all events, a fair trial should 
be given it, by presenting to it only what is good and 
excellent of its kind. There is, in tact, no better way of 
improving taste than that of placing good examples con- 
stantly before the eyes. The influence of habit is every- 
where felt and acknowledged, and the eye, accustomed to 
contemplate the best productions of art, will not tolerate 
those of an inferior order. 

Unlike most other buildings, the beautiful edifice of Mr. 
Paxton, from its vast extent, the lightness of its construction, 
and the quantity of light which it admits, does not interfere 
with the arrangement of colours on the walls and countcre. 
For practical purposes the effect of the interior of the building 
resembles that of the open air. It ia perhaps the only 
building in the world in which almotphere is perceptible ; and 
the very appropriate stvle of decoration adopted by Mr. Owen 
•fonea has added greatly to the general effect of the edifice. 
To s spectator seated in the gallery at the eastern or western 
extremity, and looking straight forward, the more distant part 
of the building appears to be enveloped in a blue haze, as if 
it were open to the air, the warm tint of the canvas nud roof 
contrasts with the light bluo colour of the girders into which 
it is insensibly lost, and hnrmonising with the blue skv above 
the transept, produces an appearance so pleasing, and at the 
same time so natural, that it is difficult to distinguish where 
art begins and nature finishes. The busy groups in the nave 
below, while by their movement they give life to the scene, 
contrast by their broken and motley colours with the cool 
and aerial effect of the upper part of the edifice.* 

The «^uict and retiring colour of the edifice allows full scope 
for tlio introduction of lively and powerful, and especially of 
warm colours, into the lower part of the building, but much 
of the agreeable impression made on the spectator, and in 
some degree the interest of the exhibitor* themselves, depend 
on the judicious arrangements and distribution of the colour*. 
Let us see now in what manner this has been accomplished. 

To prove the importance attached by some of our continen- 
tal neighbour* to securing the beat possible duqxwiiion of the 
articles exhibited, it will only bo necessary to mention, that in 
the Zollverein. and some of the otlier foreign departments, the 
arrangement of the different articles was entrusted to the super- 
intendence of a decorative artist and his assistants. + The 
successful results of employing a person conversant with the 
Bubject are apparent t hroughout the Zollverein courts : and the 
prevalence of a system of arrangement based on scientific 

• Mr. O*eo J&mVt i«lourr4 dmimtkiM of the WUlioj in llsde Puk w a 
oMivtarin? proof of hi* jaliiuiK- kiuvalnigr of the k»» regulating the hxrnxMiy 
and emunut of colour*. It tail] be obrervi-d that.in painting the roof, be ha* not 
ititrudiKcd yellow wiii.ii, next tooeange, it vke tnn*t exciting r«l«ur to the rye, aanl 
•kouiil therefore be admitted in mtuiII qwantiiie* only. The |»mp«irtuHi* In 
which the primitive colour* are found to nrutreiiie each other are — 5 of yellow, 
& of rc<l, ami # of blue. The j*lc »ky Idwe mi the upper part of the building 
would beutr*.li**> but a «ntalt portion of yellow or otwngr. Mr. J«net, therefore, 
placed white of a warm lint nrvt the blue, kwowing that in runfaruiily with the 
law* of Ibe Mmultartewot rontraai of colour*, ike while *tiipea by their cqfw*itl«n 
to the blue, would be >l:ghtly tlr.jvd with the rvimplemcntHiy minor (pale urangr) 
ar-d tkn* perfect harmony would be produced, by one of the uuwt beautiful eon- 
liaat* in nature — namely, »ky bine with the warm tint uf del irate orange, which 
m frequeatly ec«n in dead*. The ml atripe* beneath the giidcn are only *ccn 
on inokiog upwanl* frutu below, aad from teing in ihadow tkey do not • trike 
foerihly on ike eye. 

+ Mr. Chi* MiUltT, and Mr. Frau Kuhlee. 


principles is everywhere perceptible, from the display of 
the most costly velvets and brocaded silks, to the tasteful 
disposition of gloves and balls of cotton. It is probable that 
the same kind of superintendence was also observed in tho 
French and Austrian department*. 

In order to trace out the system on which the arrangements 
of the continental decorative artists were founded, I made 
* notes of the succession of colours in the spaces allotted to 
' nearly 200 exhibitors, foreign aud British, and from many of 
these notes, 1 afterward* made coloured diagram*. 1 shall 
endeavour to place before the reader the result of this investi- 
gation, ami to show the principles by which the foreign 
decorative artists were guided. 

Although the principles relating to the harmony and 
contrast of colours art* equally applicable to the highest 
branches of Art, and to the arrangement of a few ski 'ins of 
coloured silk, there is an important difference in the position 
of a painter aud a decorative art Lit, which must not be over- 
looked. The former select* tlte whole of his colours, and 
arranges them according to the effect he wishes to produce, 
aud the laws of good colouring. The task of the latter is in 
some respects more difficult, inasmuch as lie frequently finds 
it already begun by others before his services are required. 
The apartment*, for instance, may be papered or painted, or 
certain furniture may have been purchased. In tuis case his 
skill must be exercised in harmonising what remains to be 
done with the jtart already executed. The decorators of the 
different counters in the* exhibition are in this predicament ; 
— they are furnished with materials of certain colours which 
they must not only arrange so as to display their beauties of 
colour and texture to the greatest advantage, hut must take 
care that they are not iujured bv tlte proximity of other 
coloured objects. In thfo respect tiieir tasa resembles that of 
the “ hanging committee " of an exhibition of pictures. Our 
good or bail opinion of on artist's colouring will frequently be 
influenced by tlte pictures which hang near his work. It ia 
well-known that if a picture with a very warm effect is hung 
next to one of a colder tone, the latter will appear still colder 
to a person who has been contemplating the former. On tho 
other hand, if the cold picture is looked at first, the other will 
appear unnaturally warm. In the exhibition of tho foreign 
productions, and of many of the British, any injurious effect 
which might arise from the vicinity of tho coloured articles 
belonging to other persons, is obviated by isolating the spaces 
appropriated to each exhibitor, by meuna of canopies and 
draperies, which in the foreign departments, an* of rich 
or subdued colours, according to tho nature of the goods to 
be exhibited. 

All arrangements intended to attract the eye must be, in 
some degree, symmetrical. “The principle of symmetry,” 
observes M. Chevrnd, “ has much influence on our judgment 
j iu many cases in which we do nut recognise its operation/* 

■ and this symmetry of form may be affected by light and shade, 

1 and colour. The consideration of form, independently of these 
two influences, is foreign to the present subject. I have 
before alluded to the good taste with which some of our 
, continental neighbour*, especially the French, have arranged 
| the different articles they exhibit. In one respect, however, 
the English have an advantage over the foreign exhibitor* on 
I tho ground-floor of the building, namely, in the superior 
i height of the cases, or stalls, in which the dress* and furniture 
i fabrics are displayed. By this arrangement a greater quantity 
j of light is admitted ; anil, where good* of large patterns, such 
ns furniture damasks, ore to be exhibited, the design* are in 
! consequence shown to much greater advantage. 

I With regard to light and shade, it may at first sight lie thought 
that they have no claim to consideration, when treating of tho 
arrangement of colours. They however comprise an important 
| uirt of it ; for all colour i* to some extent a deprivation of 
j light — light coloitra are allied to light, dark colour* to shade. 
To be satisfied of this fact, it is merely necessary to view 
1 colour* contrasted with white, in a declining light, when the 
! degree in which they are removed from light, and approach to 
darkness or shade, will be apparent. The attainment of the 
j mwer of judging to what extent colour is a diminution of 
I Sight, i* an object desired by all engraver*; and it ia to an 
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accurate perception of this, that the superior excellence of 
the best modern engravings is to be attributed. In the 
arrangement, therefore, of goods of different colours, and of 1 
different shades of colour, due regard should be had to the 1 
symmetrical dispositions of the lights nud shades ; that is to 1 
sav, to the agrooablo arrangement of the ligbt and dark 
colours. This point has received no less attention from the 
foreign exhibitors than the arrangement of their colours. . 
By some of them, the different pieces of goods ft rtf dis- ! 
posed alternately, so as to present the effect of dork and 
light: this arrangement prevails very gem-rally, and may 1 m; 
traced from the richest and most expensive fabrics to the 
specimens of coloured leather, wools, and threads, and to the , 
paper-hangings, and carpets on the walls. In other arrange- 
ments, black and white art* disposed at regular intervals, the 
coloured goods being placed between them, as in aome of the 
cases in the Austrian department. Sometime* the dork 
fabrics are suspended at the ends, the lighter and brighter 
goods being arrange<t in the centre. Again, w here the greater 
part of the goods consist of dark colours, such aa broad-cloths, 
a few pieces of lively colours are placed at regular intervals. 
The same arrangement may be seen in the kerseymeres, the 
greyish white tint of which is alternated with a few bright 
colours. When the general colour of the fabric is dark, 
relief is given by light coloured canopies; where, on the 
contrary, the general colour is light, or figured designs are 
exhibited, the arrangement is reversed, and the light colours 
aro surrounded with dark and rich velvet canopies. Some of 
the articles, perhaps, consist of fabrics of one uniform colour, 
some of figured goods on light grounds, these aro arranged 
with very pleasing effect, alternately, tho plain (». e. not 
figured) goods Wing considered as darks, tho figured as 
light?. Sometimes tho rich effect of velvets is increased by 
their being canopied with shawls of light nud elegnut 
designs. 

Tho value of tho quiet and semi-neutral colours in giving 
repose to the eve, and enhancing, by contrast, the beauty of 
rich and bright-coloured silks ami velvets, is fully understood 
by tho French, whoso splendid display of Lyons silks and 
velvets, in the gallery, appears to the greatest advantage. 

The beautiful Genoa velvets are, from the deficient quantity 
of light admitted into the cases in which they are displayed, 
not seen to such advantage aa the French. 

Tho velvets of the Zollrerein are arranged with a very 
happy effect, somewhat on the principle of tho rainbow or 
prism, thus 
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Among tl»o most elegant and harmonious arrangements, 
both with regard to form and colour, may be mentioned that 
of M. Terrier, in the French dcjwirtnicut. The goods are sus- 
pended in throe rows around the three sides of tho ease ; the 
upper row consists of light and dark, but lively, colours, alter- 
nately; the second row consists of quiet semi-neutrals; in 
the third and principal row, the dark colours aro arranged at 
the sides, and the more brilliant colours in the front and 
centre; but they aro disposed with so much attention to 
gradation of tint., from the dark colours at the side, to the 
lightest in the centre, and, ut tho same time, with so much 
harmony, aa to attract general admiration. Many of the 
cases in the Zollverein aro also worthy of attention for their 
graceful disposition, and fur the harmony of the colours. 


In speaking of the harmony and contrast of colours, as 
exemplified in the Exhibition, the arrangements have, in 
many eases — especially where they have been illustrated by 
diagrams — been considered merely as abstract colours, without 
a polished surface, and without reference to form ; it will, 
however, be easily understood that the effect of the colours 
may bo much modified by the judicious disposition of folds, 
which not only produces variety, but adds to tho beauty of the 
stuff, by the play of light and shade, and reflection. 

The foreign decorative artists have availed themselves con- 
stantly of the harmony of contrast ; where, for instance, tho 
goods arc each of a single, lively colour, they have produced 
variety by means of figured canopies and draperies : where, 
on the contrary, the goods aro of light materials (such as 
muslins) and arc covered with floral designs, plain-coloured 
canopies and fittings (sometimes of rich materials) aro em- 

I iloyed ; and occasionally the colour* are concentrated and 
trough t to a focus by the judicious intr\ eduction of a well- 
assorted pile of plain merinos and crapes, of pure colours, 
the surfaces of which, having no lustre, aro seen in their 
proper colours. 

lu the gallery there is an assortment of French muslins, 
very tastefully arranged under a lofty canopy of blue (nearly 
tin- colour of the girders), combined with a little red and 
white. Considering its vicinity to the blue in the roof of 
the building, the proportion ot blue in tho canopy, appears 
to me too groat. The arrangement would, I think, be much 
improved By making the principal part of the canopy white, 
anci enlivening it by a small quantity of blue, and a 
little rod. 

Another instance of the care taken by the French in tho 
arrangement of their goods to the best advantage, is to be 
found in an assortment of black silks, al»u in the gallery. In 
order to obviato tho sombre appearance of the black, variety 
and vivacity have been given by the introduction of a few 
pieces of orange-coloured silk. The French, in their most 
trifling arrangements, never teem to lose sight of the principle 
of the contrast of colours. The feather brushes, lor instance, 
are coloured and arranged with artistic skill. In some, the 
outside feathers arc red, while those ill the centre are green ; 
in others tho outside is green, and the middle red ; in others 
aguin, blue is contrasted in the same manner with orange. 
It is curious to contrast these harmonious arrangements of 
colour with the crude and unpleasant combinations on some 
Euglish sheepskins. 

Harsh and inharmonious contrasts of colour are, in the 
foreign departments, sometimes avoided by the interposition 
of rich figured or striped goods of different, but friendly 
colours, which conduct the eye agreeably, and gradually, from 
one contrasting colour to the other. 

The arrangement of different pieces of plain coloured 
^oocLs, bo aa to present an agreeable assortment of colours, 
is not attended with the same difficulties ns those which are 
experienced in decorating buildings, or in tho manufacture of 
carpets, or printing of fabrics, because the piece goods being 
separate and movable, their arrangement may be varied at 
pleasure. 

As an instance of defective arrangement of British plain 
coloured stuffs, where there was ample room for improve- 
ment, may be mentioned that in the following diagram. The 
shaded parts represent the dark colours: — 
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Hero we have block, dark blue, and aeo-groen, in succession; 
sapphire blue between two scarlets, pea-green between black 
and blue, — all unpleasant combinations of colour. The dark 
and light colours also are arranged indiscriminately w itimut 
any regard to effect. 
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THE HARMONY OF COLOURS, 


Tin* follow ing arrangement of the same colours will be 
found more agreeable 
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In this arrangement the darks and the brilliant colours, 
such as orange and scarlet, occur at regular intervals ; all the 
inharmonious contrasts of the first diagram arc avoided, and 
the colours are arranged, as nearly as the materials will permit, 
according to the laws of contrast. Light and dark blue arc 
opposed to orange ; scarlet is contrasted w ith green, and green 
with violet. 

Another defective arrangement consisted chiefly of reds and 
blacks with one green, yellow, and russet ; the last three of 
which arc, with very bad taste, placed in one comer. The 
following would bo au improvement 
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Not only is the effect of dark and light obtained by this 
disposition, but symmetry also, from the central position of 
the isolated coloure, which arc so arranged as to offer no 
inharmonious contrast. These examples are sufficient to show 
how much the arrangement of goods of different colours may 
bo improved by a little attention to the contrast of colours, 
and to light and shade. 

Besides form, light and shade, and colour, there are other 
principles which must bo considered in the decorative arts, 
namely, fitness for the end proposed — repetition, and variety. 
"With the first, the subject now under discussion, has little or 
no connexion ; the importance of the second and third has 
been always acknowledged by all who study design. 

The principle of n^rtifiWI is observed in architecture, 
when both sides of a building, of a door-way, or of a window, 
correspond ; it is observed in pictures or coloured decorations 
when the same colours are repeated in different parts of the 
design : if, for instance, the north and south sides of the 
Crystal Palace had been different, the general effect would 
have wanted the symmetry which ia found iu the uniformity 
of the building by the repetition of the lines. In the same 
manner, the repetition of the colours in a picture adds greatly 
to its beauty and harmony ; a single spot of colour is looked 
upon by artists as a blot. The last diagram will show the 
advantage of attending to this principle in decoration. 

If the repetition of forms ana colours in works of 
art is considered a beauty, perfect uniformity is, on the 
contrary, a defect. The eye requires variety also. How 
much less beautiful would the Crystal Palace We been, had 
it consisted of the nave or transept only ! Whereas, by 
placing these at right angles to each other, the principle of 
repetition is kept in sight, sufficient uniformity is preserved, 
and variety is obtained by the open space in the centre of the 
cress occupied by the sparkling glass fountain. And here it 
may be observed, that, whenever it is wished to give one part 
prominence over others, that object should not be repeated 
either in form or colour. In the exposition of goods for sale, 
this should never be the case ; the object in all arrangements 
of this kind being to place the whole of the goods exhibited 
in the most favourable point of view. 

In pictorial arrangement variety of colour is obtained by 
the introduction of different hues of the samo colour, and of 
different degrees of brightness. For example, although it 
is proper to repeat certain colours, os red, for instance, it is 


not necessary that all the reds in a picture should be of 
a bright vermilion colour ; on the contrary, the picture will 
gain in beauty if one should l>e of a dull earthy red, another 
bright red, a third crimson, and so on through all the scale of 
colour. This principle is acted upon by all the best colourists, 
I will mention one instance only among the old masters. In 
a very fine picture by Titian in the Church of Sant 1 Afro, at 
Brescia, there are eleven figures or parts of figures; The 
Saviour is dressed in a lake-coloured drapery, the lights of 
which are pink, — he has loose upper drapery of dark rich 
green. The figure on his left is dressed in light warm green. 
The dress of the woman ia light yellow shaded with blue, her 
ample upper drapery is a rich and dark maroon. Another 
figure is (Tressed m green, and two others in different shades 
of rod, inclining to maroon and crimson. The blue shades of 
the woman's dross are repeated in a blue sash over the rod 
drapery of another figure, and in the dark blue of the sky. 
The light vellow is also repeated in two other parts of the 
picture, thus, out of the cloven figures, four are dressed in 
red, and three in green ; and yet, while the principle of repe- 
tition has been acted upon, a due regard to variety has been 
observed. Among modem artists we need only refer to 
Sir Charles East lake’s beautiful scripture-piece in the Vernon 
Gallery, in which some part of the drapery of six figures out 
of the eight , which the picture contains, is of a red hue. and 
yet great variety is preferred. We find this principle carried 
out in the foreign arrangements, in which red is frequently 
(lie prevailing colour; but while the red tint is clearly per- 
ceptible at proper intervals, the individual hue of each piece 
of stuff is so varied that all monotony is avoided. 

The manner in which the principles of repetition and variety 
are recognised and acted on in the foreign departments, will 
be seen bv the following diagram. Iu the space allotted to a 
manufacturer of Klagmfurt, the principal colours are scarlet, 
orange, black, white, blue, green, and some of the semi-neutral 
colours j they are arranged with excellent effect thus : — 



In another arrangement tho pieces of cloth are so disposed 
that the blacks and very dark colours occur about every fourth 
piece, the lighter broken colours being arranged at the ends, 
the brightest and lightest in the centre. 

Another means of producing contrast and variety, of which 
some of the exhibitors in the Zollverein department have 
availed themselves, ia that of the opposition of cold with warm 
colours. These are further contrasted by tbc cold colours 
being treated as lights, aud tho warm colours as shades, and 
vice eersd. Tho broadcloths of Messrs. Kelts ig & Co., are 
thus arranged : — 


Warn lift I'olcun, C-nl CnUit, Warm Cotam, 

awt rail ligtik Hill and LlgM and coot lifh! 

Colonra alli-rtiatrly .. . alwraau-tf. I Cuk«ira alLiraabily. 


The same attention is paid to the proper contrast of colours, 
by avoiding harsh and inharmonious opposition*, and while 
sufficient bright colour ia introduced to produce a rich effect, 
the value of this bright colour is enhanced, and repose is given 
to the eye, bv the introduction of dark and semi- neutral 
colours. Addison remarks in the essays before quoted, that 
u where the colours of a picture are well disposed, they set off 
one another, and receive an additional beauty from the advan- 
tage of their situation.” The same remark is applicable to 
all the decorative arts which depend upon colour for their 
effect ; the degree of pleasure received in contemplating them 
ia, as has been before observed, regulated more by their 
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I arrangement with regard to each other, than by the absolute 

I beauty and purity of the colours themselves. 

II After a geuerul survey of the arrangements of coloured 
goods in the Trench, Austrian, and Zollverein departments, 

| some of the principles by which the decorators hare been 
[ guided become apparent. The principles of symmetry, repe- 
tition, variety, auu luirmony in the contrasts of colours, can bo 
traced bv an educated eye. 

The general colour ol the building being light and cool, it 
contrast* well with the positive colours of many of the articles 
exhibited. The prevailing colours of the fabrics exposed to 
view are rich ana warn, and these are set oft’ by the strong 
darks and semi-neutral colours with which they are su rrounded. 
The favourite contrast, and that which pervade* all part* of 
the building, is green and red ; even in the Chinese depart* 
ment tl>e pietures with ruby-coloured grounds are hung on n 
green paper, and the couutcr is covered w ith red. Ju the 
1 Indian department, also, the same contrast is found ; on the 

' carpets crimson is contrasted with green ; the furniture of 
one of the bed* is scarlet lined with green, the quilt is green 
lined with scarlet. In the Trench and Austrian departments 
the red harmonises with the green; this is not always the 
case in other part* of the building, where crimson ia frequently 
placed by the side of cool green, and Mr. Monteith present* 
uh with a piece of cotton print in which scarlet is contrasted 
with very warm green, the effect of which upon the eye is so 
dazzling aa to be almost painful. Indeed, the general appear- 
once of the oourt in which the cotton goods of this manufac- 
turer are exhibited is far too red, and his combinations of red 
with green are generally inharmonious. The brilliant i-olour 
of the Turkey red dye, which Mr. Monteith produces in such 
| perfection, would appear to greater advantage if contrasted 
; with green of a colder and more subdued character. 

Some of the combinations of colour in the Tunisian depart- 
ment arc very harmonious. We see dresses of crimson 
lined with dark green, others of green lined with crimson; 
here a lilac dress contrasted with green ; there a crim&ou dress 
lined with citrine. 

If, however, the general impression is that tho British 
good* are not arranged with as much taste aa the foreign, 
we are happy to say there are among the former, many 
instances of tasteful arrangement, and of well-assorted colours. 

; I Among tho best may be mentioned tho mixed fabrics of 
Mesttr*. Brown, aud Messrs. Akrojd of Hnlifax ; and of Messrs. 

| Schwann, Kell A Co.; the furniture print* of Messrs. Swain- 
|| son A Dennys, of Kiplev A Sous, Try A Co., Crocker, Law 
j! A Sous, Engli* A Wakefield, aud Mr. C. Hooper’s bruod- 
cloths, in which blacks are disposed alternately with colours. 
Tho Bpace occupied by Mr. Winfield’* (of Birmingham), 
hnrdwarc, is also arrauged with much taste, aud attention 
to effect. 

If the task of the decorative artist is attended with difficulty, 
that of tho carpet weaver is so in a greater degree. The 
former may alter his arrangement if he finds it inharmonious, 
but tho latter haa no resource but to let his work remain a a it 

or to begin it again. The circumstance of a single thread 
being a little too dark or too light, will bo sufficient to destroy 
! the harnmnv of the design. 

The effect of many of the carpet* of English manufacture 
when viewed from the opposite side of the budding is rich, 
but— 

"*Tf» diiUnrc Itodt eixLxutiikrnc to die view 

a nearer inspection — and it is to be remembered that carpets 
are intended to be placed near the eye— destroys, in many 
cases, the pleasing effect, and the arrangement of colours is 
found to be harsh and discordant, wanting in that which con- 
tributes ao much to the beauty of all colouring, the presence 
of middlo tints, and of those soft and agreeable broken colours 
j which give repose to tho eye, uuiting the extreme* of light 
| and dark, and harmonising the contrasting colours. The 
great difference between the pleasing arrangements of colour 
j in the French carpets, and the harsh combinations in the 
British, appears to me to arise not only from the more skilful 
| contrast* of colour in tho former, but olso from a mechanical 
I 1 - .. 


difference in tho mode of execution, which I shall endeavour 
to explain. 

If the name design were furnished to a French and to an 
English carpet weaver, it would be more than probable that 
the production of the former would possess the harmony of 
the design from which he worked, while that of the latter would 
be wanting in mellowness. The reason is this: in the beet 
B rands carpets of British manufacture, it is seldom that ' 

more tliun three or four shade* of the same coloured wool are i 

employed ;• while the weaver of the carpets of Beauvais and j 

La Suvonnerie is furnished with between twenty and thirty ! 

stunk** ; even for furniture carpets, the number of shade* is j 

generally ten. The weaver is consequently able to unite his ; 

colour* by an almost imperceptible gradation, and thus to | 

prevent the harshness which arise* from colours or tint* far ! 

removed from each other in the Beale of harmonic gradation , 

being brought into cIohg contact. Tltis may be explained by j; 

the following diagram: — I 
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The first figure is supposed to represent a portion of the 
design tor a carpet, which is to be shaded gradually from tho ! 
darkest tint downwards, to the lighost tint of tho same 
colour; the gradations of tints being twelve in number, tho 
variation* are slight, and the effect is Tory soft. The second 
figure i* to be graduated in a similar manner, but tho number 
of shades of colour, instead of being twelve os in the first, are 
only b!x ; the gradation* of tint, which must be selected at 
regular intervals, will be more abrupt, and the effect less soft. 
Now, suppose the same space in the third figure is to be | 
shaded in the same manner, but four shade* only are to be 
employed, in this cose the transitions will be still more 
abrupt, aud the general effect will be harder, and less pleasing 
than the second figure. It will thus be readily understood 
that the more numerous the gradations of colour, tho softer | 
aud richer will ho the effect. 

Not satisfied with possessing a greater number of gradations 
of colour, the Trench weaver compounds others : for example, 
let us suppose that he has ten shades of colour given to him, 
that the wool with which ho works is composed of three 
threads, he can, by mixing two thread* of No. 10, with one of 
No. 0, form an intermediate tint which may bo more suitable 
to the design than cither of the others ; in the same manner, 
by mixing threads of different colour*, ho can form those 1 
broken tints, which odd so materially to the mellowness and i 
harmony of the design. Thus, two threads of green and one of 
red (properly contrasted), will form a useful broken or shndow 
tint; and two threads of red and one of green, will form 
another shade, different in its effect from tho first ; both of I 

* It » wiJ Hist MTen colours oulj e« lx lulfoduwd into s llraisoU carpet. 
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these tnij bo found useful in carpets containing much red 
and green. 

From (h® appearance of the coloured design on paper for a 
carpe t, it is scarcely possible to judge of its effects when 
worked; fur, as the weaver 1ms no means of imitating the 
softly blended tints of the original design except by at itches, 
wrhieh are in fact a succession of small squares, the transitions 
of colour (which are also dependent on tho number of shades 
to bo employed) are BOOMttrily more sudden and abrupt ; 
and he cannot, as M. Chevreul observes, bo said to copy the 
design, but to translate it ; tho peculiar manner of weaving 
the carpet, and the want of the requisite number of shades 
and broken colours, preventing his imitating it with greater 
exactin'*:*. Much, however, will depend on the skill of the 
weaver, and his knowledge of the principles of the harmony 
and contrast of colour* : the artist who makes the design 
then, is not chargeable with those abrupt transitions of 
colour, which so frequently shock tho educated oye in tho 
finished carpet. 

These remarks do not of course apply to Mr. Whvtock's 
patent tapestry carpets, in which the wool being dyed of tho 
exact ' tint required by the coloured design, alf hardness 
occasioned by tho want of intermediate tints, is avoided, and 
a rich effect is easily produced. In this case the beauty of 
the carpet* depends upon the harmony and contrast of colours 
in tho design, and upon the accuracy with which tho tints 
arc imitated by the dver. # 

The designs of the greater part of the carpets exhibited 
consist of a centre variously ornamented, surrounded with 
a border of a rich design. Carpets of this description arc not 
, adapted for apartments in which tlie furniture, according to 
the modern fashion, is disposed all over the room. The carpet 
i« intended to be placed in the centre of the room, and no 
furniture but a table should be placed on it : the border 
l should bo risible in its whole extent, except at the fire-place, 
where it is concealed by the rug. The space beyond the 
ornamental border may be tilled up with a carpet of quiet 
colour*, inlaid boards, or encaustic tile*, according to the 
purposH* for which the room is designed, and on this the chairs 
and other furniture should bo placed. Tho effect of the rich 
border would be entirely destroyed by placing furniture on it. 

These carpets suggest, another observation. They are most 
of them of gorgeous colours. In order therefore to preserve 
a due harmony and halutire of colours, tho walls of an apart- 
ment containing one of these carpet * should be covered with 
some quiet tints which harmonise! with tho colours of the 
carpet ; and t he choirs and curtains should be of one uniform 
colour. 

The selection and contrast of the colours of carpets are 
governed by the general law* relative to the contrast and 
harmony of colours. 

Although the English carpets, as a class, are justly charged 
with an inharmoniouB arrangement of colours, there are, 
nevertheless, some to which this defect cannot be imputed ; 
and which, as regards tho disposition, and assortment of the 
| colours, are fully equal to those of any other nation. The 
l| limits assigned to this esisay do not permit a detailed 

1 description of the best carpets; but I have great pleasure in 

1 mentioning among the most successful exhibitor* of carpets 
the names of Messrs. Wright, Crump, A Crane ; Messrs. 
Tubcirillc & Smith; Mr. Lapworth ; Messrs. Watson A 

■ In the RrtiwcN carpeti, wool nf different thkdrt «jmI r«ln«n i» employed, 
u** 1 ** required In pmdore ibt partem lelnj thrown nj**ti 0*> (iirfaM, while tin? 
other* ire ptMed nt the bwk ; by tbi* iiwan* nor* wool >• ti*r.l ih»n »• nwe»- 
•iry, and, u the »Iiw!m of colour are limited in rniuiUr, the tnniitUmi «.f 
eaduur »re mnrr »Wn;-i. In the potent tape* try mwti, Urn wool I* in one 
continuer). Icagtli, wbirh, hy tsut cilruUlion of tho quintity ef exfe lint 
tkttt It reqnired 1 o eoibpleto the ]»»t!cn», >• dffd of >u»ii» rtltm before it i« 
woven, the weoeibf ul a raqwl of thi* kind ii. therefore, * riaiplc peorrw. ; 
the wotktnui l<»« nothiag tn do bul io weaee ifce tinted wool tu it to deliver'd 
1o hint, in*l a* la thi* kind of carpet, no wool b pawed at the l»tk, the m»te»iaJ 
b reonomited. When the carpet i* finittird, the psitenu k in every reipeei, 
except in the iqnirr form of the uiirhr*, equal to the pi ’Med deign "(povrUid 
that tho <-*1l-uUuoii» have been tiiMlr winrrtlj-), and the gradation* of ctJoitr 
m*y be i* nniberoii* and ai cv.stplm.trd »» thoee of the original. The 
peatert nicely and acrurary i* however required in miking the ckulation* 
of the different length* of colour with wild. U>« wool n .tuned, hit error in 
thli mpeet would of courw distort the fatten.. 

^ Bell; Mr. Humphries; Mr. Harris; Mr. Templeton; Messrs. 
Newcomb A Sons; Messrs. Jackson A (ini hunt ; Messrs. | 
Henderson & W idnell ; and Mr. Pugin. Mr. Woodward 
also* exhibit* a stair-carpet, which presents a very pleasing 
arrangement of quiet colours. 

Tho French exhibit some carpets and hearth-rugs of great 
beauty, which are deserving of study for tho harmony and 
contrast of the colours, and the soVtnesM with which the 
different tints and shades are blended. In the large carpet with 
the elegant arabesque design the contrast of the deep p >»e colour 
with its complementary pale warm green, is very beautiful and 
quite novel, but the general effect of the carpet is too brilliant, ! j 
the eye requires repose, and the introduction of a little more 1, 
of the quiet semi-neutrals would have been a great improve- h 
ment. Tho coloured flowers on the largo industrial carpet are 
exquisitely wrought, the gradations of colour have nil the 
harmony of the natural flowers ; but the general effect would 
iuive been improved liad the ground been of less po*i live colours. 

The arrangement on the wall of different breadths of 
French carpel* ia dictated hv the same good taste for which 
the French are generally distinguished. A single breadth 
of carpet, of two shade* of dark crimson, dark green, or dark 
blue, t* contrasted with two breadths of carpet ol floral design, j 
of the brightest colours on white grounds, the two breadths 1 
of the latter being necessary to show the beauty of the design. 

The arrangement produces the effect of light anti shade. 

The German carpets are not, on the whole, equal in the har- 
monious arrangement of tho colours to the French, there are, 
nevertheless, sumo which are excellent. A carpet of Belgian 
manufacture, in which a claret-coloured ground is enlivened 
by a design in amber colour, relieved with a little white, 
lavender, and coloured flowers, is verv handsome. In tho i 
Zollverein department is a carpet by M. Diuglinger, which 
has, also, a good e fleet. Tho good effect of a carpet* covered 
with a small design in red, dark blue, yellow, gTwn, and 
white, is injured by the somewhat glaring colours of tho 
border, which do not harmonise with the centre. Upon the 
whole, some of the richest effects of colours on carpets are 
those on a claret-coloured or russet ground, enriched by a 1 
design in oak colour, and enlivened by coloured flowers. |; 
Claret, or russet, is, in general, a better colour for tho 
extreme darks of a carpet than black, for it harmonises with 
colours partaking of red, and it contrasts well with the cool 
colours. Black, besides, being too cold, frequently present* 
too great an opposition to the other colours. 

Although the Turkey and Persian carpets do not emulate 
ours in the brilliancy of the colour*, or the elegance of 
the design, they are generally far superior to them in the 
hannomuua combination of the cot ours. The designs, if 
such they can bo called, are generally small, and the beaut v 
of the carpet consists chiefly in the arrangements of sinai 1 
portions of colour, which are disposed rather with a view to 
their general harmony thau to too flj 'Dilution of any design. 
Occasionally, however, an arabesque or geometrical pat t era 
may be traced. Tho prevailing colour* are reds and greens, 
strengthened occasionally with deep indigo blue, and enlivened 
with a little orange or yellow. The scale of colour comprises 
yellow of two shades, orange, red, crimson, and russet, two 
shades of green, two of blue, black and white, — a sullicu-utly 
extensive scale to produce good and rich effect* of colour, 
where n pictorial design and chiaroscuro effect* are not 
attempted. The colour* in the Indian carpets are, perhaps, 
brighter than in those of Turkov, and are contrasted with 
great skill. One carpet, in which the colours are very 
beautiful, is of Bilk. Some of the Indian prayer carpet*, 
with deep gold borders and fringes, are extremely rich ; in 
these, repose is obtained by making the rug of plain crimson 
silk, — persons with lens taste would have covered it with 
an ornament. 

Among the French carpets is an imitation Turkey carpel, 
which presents A very harmonious combination of colours. 

Mr. 1 .up worth has, also, a Turkey carpet, in which the colours 
are well arranged. 

With regard to those 3 i bol* on pictures, executed in Berlin 
wool, which are now unfortunately so common, and sonic of 
which have found their way into the Great Exhibition, it is 
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lamentable to think that ladies should, with a patience and 
industry worthy of a better object, spend so much time upon 
them. It is impossible to see these caricatures of human 
nature without applying to them the words ot' Shakespeare, — 
“One would think that some of nature’s journeymen had 
made them and not made them well, they imitate humanity 
so abominably. 1 ' If half the time that young ladies derote to 
these useless labours were devoted to the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the principles which govern the harmony of 
colours, — a kind of knowledge which is very easily attained, — 
the good effects would soon be apparent, not only in the more 
appropriate choice of subjects au which to display their skill 
in needlework, but in better mid more tasteful work applicable | 
to domestic purposes. 

The subjects adapted to this kind of industry arc flowers, 
birds, arabesques, and other objects which admit of the intro* 1 
duet ion of lively colours. Subjects which involve the combi- 
nation of tints, requiring the nicest gradations of colour and 
the most faithful observance of the chiaroscuro, such aa occur 
in figure-subjects, should be always avoided. 

The observations of M. Chevreul, in his excellent work on 
colour, with regard to the representation of the human figure 
in tapestry, are deserving the attention of those ladies who I 
exercise their ingenuity and patience on Berlin wool work. ! 
M. Chevreul observes that, from the nature of the materials 
and the method of working, a coloured image is formed by 
two threads cutting each other at right angles, and conse- 
quently producing an uneven surface ; whence it follows, that 
tapestry will never produce the effect of a picture (the surface 
of which is quite even), unless it is viewed by the spectator 
from such a distance that the lines an? no longer visible ; he 
also observes that, from the necessity that the interstices 
between the stitches should disappear from the sight before 
a piece of tapestry can produce the effect of a picture, 
it is essential that the objects represented should be of large 
sire, and of a variety of colours, which present harmonies of 
contrast rather than those of analog!,'. “ Every example," he 
continues, “ which does not fulfil these conditions, is bad, and 
as it is very difficult to find shades of colour sufficiently 
numerous and properly contrasted to match the various tints 
in pictures which have not been painted for the express j 
purpose of being re-produecd in tapcBtry ; it would be for the ' 
advantage of the art if pictures were executed purposely to f 
serve as models lor this Kind of work : these models should 
be painted in a broad mauner, without those delicate gradations 1 
of tint which distinguish the higher class of art." If such I 
then bo the opinions of one so well acquainted with the • 
subject as M. Chevreul, with regard to the representation of 
figures in tapestry, with how much more force do they apply I 
to Berlin wool work, in which the stitches are so much 
larger. Young ladies’ should consider this before they 
at tempt to represent with their needle Sir Edwin Landseer's ' 
M Bolton Abhev,” or the young Prince of Wales as a sailor. 

The oil-cloths appear, w ith some exceptions, to be open to 
the same objections as the carpet*, namely, the prevalence of 
harsh oppositions of positive colours, and live want of middle j 
tints. Some, however, exhibited by Mr. Nairn of Kirkatdv, 
are very harmonious. The colours in these are generally of 
quiet and broken hues. In one of his specimens more lively 
colour# aro combined with a graceful design and equally 
harmonious effect. An oil-cloth, exhibited by Messrs. Smith 
and Baker, has a very agreeable effect : in this, the colours are 
bright pure green ; dark ultramarine blue, inclining to purple, 
and mode to appear still more purple by its contrast with 
green, which in its turn retrive* a warm tint by the contrast ; 
oak-colour, which here represents Hubducd orange, the third of 
the BDcondarv colours ; dark brown, and white. In another 
specimen, cofoured black, white, and red, the black pattern on 
the red acquires, by contrast with the latter, a dark green 
tint. A well coloured design of an oak-colour, with coloured 
flowers on a white ground, is exhibited by Mr. Wells. 

The arrangement of colours in encaustic tiles and other 
compositions for pavements and mosaic work, is in general 
better tlian in caq>ets. These, however, arc not attended 
with the same difficulties, the designs commonly consisting of 
geometrical patterns in few colours. 


I A* the last-mentioned arts must be considered rather as 
! revivals than aa new inventions, the manufacturers have shown 
| much good taste in adopting not only the mechanical part of the 
| arts, but the style of design, from examples of acknowledged 
| excellence. The advantage of studying the principles of 
, design and colour observed in the ancient and medieval w orks 
j of this class is apparent in these modern imitations, which are 
comparatively free from thoso violent oppositions of colour 
so apparent in some of the other branches of Art-manufacture. 
Tin* success of these designs therefore, affords a presumption 
of the perfection which may be attained in decorative Art, 
when the trucprinciples become familiarly known and practised. 

In the encaustic, and pavement tiles, and mosaic flooring, 
the colours are generally of the subdued or broken 
kind ; deep and dull blue, quiet greens, buff or yellow 
ochre colour, dull red (the colour of terra cotta), chocolate 
brown, black, and slate, with whito of a warm cream colour, 
aro the usual colours. Bright aud positive colours are 
by no means necessary to produce harmonious and agreea- 
ble effects — it is the just balance and contrast of colours 
which causes harmony. Among the best examples of 
mosaic pavement may bo mentioned, copies of portions of 
the pavements in San Bartolomeo, and St a Muria Mnggiore, 
at Home, and in the cathedral at Naples ; also of some Etruscan 
and Pompeian designs. 

The arrangements of colour in the specimens of metallic 
lava arc not so good: the harmony of the quiet and more 
subdued colours is broken by tho aorupt transition to bright 
vermilion, or yellow, which overpowers the rest. Although 
this pre-eminence of one colour over the others, may produce 
an excellent etf'ect in painting by calling the attention of the 
spectator to tho principal object, it is not so with respect to 
the kind of decorative Art wo are now considering, in which 
such an arrangement would be misplaced. In a design of this 
kind, it is intended that the eye should embrace tho wholo of 
the subject at onco, and a general balanco and harmony of 
colours should pervade the whole design ; tho prevalence, 
therefore, of one colour over tho others, either by its bright- 
ness or its undue proportions, destroys the unity of effect, 
and is clearly a blemish. 

It is much to be regretted that tho papicr-m&che and 
japanned goods should present so few examples of good tasto 
in colouring. In these, the glitter of metallic colours is too 
frequently mistaken for richness, and violent contrasts for har- 
mony. The artist seems to ran riot in the riches of his palette, 
aud to endeavour to daxxle if he fails to please. In speaking of 
the want of harmony in the colouring of carpets, due allowance 
luvs been made for mechanical defects, which render the adop- 
tion of certain designs a mat ter of some difficulty, but nouo 
of these defects can be imputed to the painting of papier- 
mache works. With an almost unlimited scale of colour, and 
obedient materials, which are capable of producing the richest 
and most harmonious effects of colour, these works by the hud 
tasto too often perceptible in their decorations, contrast dis- 
advantsgenusly with the Indian articles of the same nature, 
in imitation of which they were originally manufactured. 
The Indian principle of ornamentation deserve* as much 
attention as the material, and the examples of the tiles 
and mosaic pavements may be adduced as instances of tho 
advantage attending the study of the principle of decoration 
adopted in national manufacture#, as well aa the materials 
employed. 

The same abruptness and crudity of colouring which aro 
perceptible in tho English carticta, are also too olten visible in 
the printed table covers, the ayed sheep-skins, the desigus for 
silk handkerchiefs, and the furniture chintzes and damasks. 
In many of the latter the designs are very beautiful, but the 
colours aro frequently ill-assorted, aa well as harsh from the 
extreme strength, and in some cases biacknrt». of the shadow 
colour, especially when contrasted, as frequently happens, with 
regard to furniture-prints, with a white ground. A design 
of holyhocks on n white ground among tho furniture? 
chintzes of Mobbts. M’Alpin, Stead, A C’o.,iB, however, exempt 
from these defects, and is very beautiful. Messrs. Swainson 
and Dennya have some excellent and well-executed designs upon 
white, pale green, and claret-coloured grounds. The general 
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arrangement of the space allotted to these manufacturers is 
also very tasteful. 

It is much to be regretted that the very elaborately decora- 
ted bed exhibited by Messrs. Rogers A Dean should not 
display a more chaste and harmonious assortment of colours. 
The designer appears to have mistaken gaudineBS for splendour. 
The colour* of the bed are scarlet, bright green, wnite, ami 
straw-colour ; the colour of the can op v is green, trimmed with 
gimp of various colours, among which are red and yellow, 
while the curtains are of deep blue and orange-coloured 
flowers with green leaves on a white ground ! 

The gorgeous medieval court of Mr. Pugin demands a few 
word*. While acknowledging the beauty and richness of 
many of the object* with which it is decorated, it must he 
confessed that in general harmony of effect the court is 
inferior to the beautifully arranged French court containing 
the Stores china and Gobelins tapestry. In the former there 
is too much ornament ; too much positive colour ; too much 
unsubdued splendour ; scarlet and gold meet the eye in even' 
direction, and overpower it with their brilliancy. 

The painted glass is too important a subject to bo dismissed 
in a few words. It should furnish the text of n separate 
article. It may, however, be observed, while admitting the 
great beauty and excellence of the magnificent window bv 
Bertini, of Milan, in the nave, that in this Art the English 
need not fear to enter into competition with foreigners. Even 
in this department, however, some contrasts of colour, which 
might hare been avoided by a better knowledge of the prin- 
ciples bv which the harmony of colours is regulated, may bo 
detected by a practised eve. 

The observations in the preceding page* will, it is hoped, 
have shown the utility and advantages which may be derived I 
from the study of the harmony of colours, to those even who 
are not actually engaged in the production of coloured goods. 

The man of taste, and even the casual observer, can judge 
whether the general arrangement of colours is pleasing or 
displeasing to the eye; but the artist and the scientific man 
take a more comprehensive view; they would ascertain how I 
an effect had been produced, in order to be able to repeat 
or avoid it at pleasure. By means, therefore, of comparing 
and analysing, it is found that the contrast of colours, which, ! 
to the superficial observer, appears to bo merely a matter of 
taste, is, in fact, governed dv fixed laws; and that “ good 
taste/’ and “a good eye," arc but common terms for tluit 
almost instinctive perception which some persons possess, of 
what is in harmony with these laws or contrary to them, and 
which is only acquired by others after long and assiduous 
study. 

That the British painters have “an eye for colour" is 
uniformly admitted ; how is it then, that the same cannot be 
said of the British manufacturers ? The answer is because the 
eve is educated in the one case, and uneducated in the other. 
T?he first attempts of our painters in colours were not attended 
with the successful results of their riper years. Neither do 
tho early pictures of the great Italian colourists exhibit the 
harmony of the works executed in the prime of their artistical 
career. The attainment of a good and harmonious style of 
colour in painting is the result of much observation and study, 
not only of nature, but of the works of other artists : tbe 
same steps must be followed in Art-manufactures, or the same 
results will not be attained. When the principles by which 
tho harmony of colour is regulated are clearly understood, 
they aro cosily carried into practice. Although, as has been 
justly remarked, the British manufacturer* arc inferior in 
colouring, and frequently in design, to the continental 
exhibitors in decorative art— for under this term w© must 
include those elaborately ornamented carpets, drew, and 
furniture fabrics, exhibited in the Crystal Palace — them is 
evidently an improvement upon former designs; and when the 
subject of colour has received the attention which it deserves, 
we may confidently reckon on a still greater improvement. 
The elegant designs, and the harmonious colouring of the 
French and Italians in their Art- manufacture*, ha* been the 
subject of general commendation ; but neither of these nation* 
acquired their good taste in design and colour in a day, or 
without study. In former times, it is well known, the best 


Italian artist* did not think it beneath them to make designs 
for Art-manufacturers; hence the good taste of tho Italians 
in the lower branches of A rt. The French have had schools of 
design for more than a century, and in consequence of the atten- 
tion paid in these school* to the harmony of colours, their Art- 
manufacture* exhibit a better and more harmonious stylo of 
colouring than many of their works of the higher clashes of 
Art — a convincing proof of the success attending the study of 
the subject, and the advantages to be derived from tho 
contemplation of good examples. When the British manu- 
facturers study colour with the Bame earnestness as tho 
British artists have done, the happy results will be visible in 
their productions; and not until then can they successfully com- 
pete in the decorative art* with their continental neighbours. 

In conclusion, I must observe, that if, in tho preceding 
page*, foreigners have been commended at the expense of tho 
British for their skill in the arrangement of colours, it has 
been done in the full confidence that it was merely necessary 
to point out the defect in order to induce our enterprising 
manufacturer* to overcome it. Tho superiority of our 
countrymen in so many branches of industry — in those 
especially which are most essential to tho interests and 
comfort* of mankind — is so manifest, that we can afford to 
acknowledge our inferiority as regards the arrangement of 
colour. But the British are not content with mediocrity, 
aud I feel assured that if another exhibition of the industry 
of all nations should ever take place, tho same defect* will 
never again he imputed to us. 

1 have mentioned tluit the taste and skill of the Italians and 
French in the arts of design were not acquired in a day, hut 
tluit they have been the growth of years ; I am satisfied that 
time only is wanting to render the British fully equal to them 
in these arta. It has been urged by some that the superiority 
of the latter consists in the production of what i* useful, and 
that they cannot attain eminence in the ornamental art* ; but 
the word “ impossible," as Lord Brougham any*, “ is the 
mother-tongue of little souls;" and the word “cannot” ha* 
hail no place in the national vocabulary since the day when 
Robert Bruce watched tho repeated, and at length nuccessAtl 
efforts, of the spider to reach the wall of the hovel in which 
he lav concealed. 
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BY EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., 

I'Mmor of IfeUay lx Klog i Collate, Lamlao. A*. 


/ t EAUTY and utility are equally 
attributes of the vegetable king- 
dom. The natural ornaments 
and clothing of the earth are 
the herbs and tree* that conceal 
the nakedness of her soil, and 
garb her with a robe of verdure. 
Iler mountain peaks, that tower 
amid the clouds, and her rocky 
ledges, that stretch into the sea, 
alone are bare. The continents repose on their 
planet's surface, like mighty statues of the 
ancient time, whoso lofty hoods of snowy white- 
ness rose skv wards uncovered, and whose ivory 
fret rested naked amid the ebb and flow of the 
tide of worshippers, pouring through the tom pie 
gates : whilst their massiro bodies were invested 
with many-hued draperies, rich in embroidery, 
and thickly garnished with flowers. But 
the earth's clothing is no holiday vestment. 
Mon wraps himself in its shreds, and derives nourishment 
from its countless products. Out of stem and leaf ho 
constructs the implements of peaceful toil, the furniture of 
luxurious ease, the weapons of deadly warfare ; and builds 
himself hut and house, palace and abip. From hark and fibre 
he manufactures fabrics, surpassing in beauty the tissues out 
of which they have been woven, and, staining them in sym- 
metrical or fanciful devices with hues supplied by the saps 
of plant?, emulates the brilliancy and variety of nature's 
own painting. Out of their vital juices he extract# healing 
medicines and virulent poisons, or, changing the flowing sap 
to purposes strangely foreign to its original destination, 
convert# it# concreted and flexible essence into graceful vases 
and endless tubes, vessel# and vestment# ; or belts and valves 
of wonderful machinery that in it# actions and operations 
dares to rival the untiring energy and productive power of 
Xature herself. 

The investigation of the various vegetable products that 
have been used for purposes of manufacture, clothing, orna- 
ment, food, and physic, i* a part of the science of the Botanist. 



By him are determined the structure and affinities of the 
plant* from whence they have been derived, and through hi# 
enquiries we are mode acquainted with the relative value of 
substance# already known, and the probable sources of new 
and sometimes better materials, lie look# with hope to tha 
influence which the Great Exhibition will assuredly exercise 
upon the economical bearings of his science. Through it he 
is enabled to boo and examine tbe innumerable bodice of 
vegetable origin that find their way into commerce almost 
without notice or examination, except by those who employ 
them, without caring to enquire whence they come, and wliat 
they really are. Manufacturer# have much yet to gain from 
science, and this great opportunity of bringing the student 
into contact with the practical man will doubtless benefit 
both. For tho naturalist interested in the manifold applica- 
tions of his favourite studies, now for the first time collected 
within his view, will mingle philanthropic aim# with tho some- 
what selfish pleasures of purely scientific enquiry. And tbe 
manufacturer, quick to appropriate new fields for the exercise 
of his skill and profitable employment of hia capital, will learn 
to value the accurate and minute information concerning 
the sources and capabilities of unused or imperfectly applied 
products, which so many of our philosophers possess without 
caring to communicate, unlea# where it is sure to bo under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Tho works of botanist# contain minute descriptions of more 
than oighty thousand distinct kinds of plants. Each member 
of this vast assemblage has a name assigned to it, and a 
“ character ” by which it may be distinguished from every 
other known vegetable. The name is composed of two la-tin 
words, one significant of it# genus, or relationship with plants 
very near it in structure ana aspect, the other expressive of 
some peculiar feature of it# own, or merely serving to 
designate it distinctly among the several species or kinds 
Composing tho genus to which it belongs. Out of this simple 
proceeding a scientific language results, comprehended by 
botanists nil oTcr the world. Thus, when we write of the 
PopuIn« trcmuJa , all botanists in all nations understand by the 
generic word Populiu, a plant presenting an assemblage of 
characters of organisation, such as are common to all poplars 
and are combined in poplars only ; and by the specific epithet 
trrmula they understand that particular kind of poplar to 
which in England wc familiarly give tho name of agpm, and 
that kind only. Tbe word iremula stands os a sign for a 
certain combination of characters distinctive of tho aspen, 
among plants of tho poplar group or genus. By this simple 
scheme of nomenclature, donsed by the illustrious Limtmus, 
wo are enabled in few words and within limited compass to 
refer every known plant to it# recognised place in the 
great army of the vegetable kingdom, and tlm extent to 
which scientific labelling has been attempted among the 
collections of vegetable substances iu several departments of 
the Exhibition, is a pleasing indication of the recognition of 
the definite language of science by not a few of the commercial 
exhibitors. In the end it will be found that this precise, 
though technical nomenclature, is really easily learnt and 
much more convenient for business use, than the vague, un- 
meaning, and often false term# in popular use. 

Of all the natural history sciences, botany i# that in which 
systematic research has been prosecuted with most industry 
aud completeness. The facility with which large collection# 
of preserved plant# can be accumulated and kept in order by 
private individuals, and the comparative small expense at 
which assemblage# of living vegetables can be brought together, 
have been the chief cause# for this high state of botanical 
knowledge. It is out of the power of the student, unlea# 
vastly richer than students generally are, to accumulate 
within his reach a collection of great or sufficient extent of 
creatures even of auy one division of the animal kingdom; 
a nation only can approach to completeness in the formation of 
a museum illustrative of animal life, and os to gathering together 
on ark-full of living animals, such as is essential for complete 
study, the greatest of zoological gardens can make but littlo 
way ; and all tbe power, resources, and science of a Zoological 
Society can only succeed (inestimable is that bucccbs) in 
assembling the living representatives of a portion of one of the 
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four great divisions of the animal kingdom, tin cftort ini possible of his earlier pursuits. Tot not a few of the vegetable 
of imitation hr an individual philosopher, unless he combine substances used for building or clothing in the colony, forming 
the lovo of science, the energy and wealth of nn Earl of jwirt of this collection, and enumerated in the admirably 
Derby. Of living plants on the other bund, not a few private prepared document that accompanies it, aro known only by 
persons have valuable collections, and the vast assemblage their Indian names. Once, however, (as is now, indeed, sure 
within the precincts of the Royal Gardens, at Kew, presents , to be done.) the attention of botanists is directed to these 
an opportunity for botanical study, such im can be met with deficiencies, we may hope before long for systematised 
nowhere else ; whilst among the many and extensive herbaria : catalogues of the useful mid ornamental timber of each country, 
of dried specimens belonging to lovers of botany and scientific as well drawn up as that accompanying the attractive series of 
societies m Britain, that of the illustrious botanist who English-grown wood* exhibited by Mr. Cross, 
presides, to the great benefit of the public, over the Gardens 1 There are few tracts of land, however limited their extent 
at Kew, is probably unequalled in the world, although it be a and barren their surface, that have not yielded to man some 
private collection. vegetable productions adapted for food, clothing, or ornament. 

Yet with all these facilities for the acquiring of botanical Even on the seemingly naked and isolated rock, he gathers 
information, and with nil the advantage* of an extensive and the crust -like lichen for the sake of its vivid dye; and on the 
constantly increasing literature in this department of science, sandy sea-side waste collects saliferous herbs from which to 
it is astonishing to find how large is the number of vegetable extract alkalies. Each belt of climate, each natural province, 
productions used in the arts or manufactures of which our has its characteristic vegetation ; and there is scarcely a region 
knowledge is very imperfect ; the sources of many of them marked by the presence of a distinctive flora, which does not 
indeed are, scientifically, unknown. If we visit the workshop yield some peculiar plants, furnishing, or capable of furnishing, 
of the cabinet-maker, wo find him using ornamental woods substances adapted for economical or decorative uses. The 
known to him by some euphonious savage or uncouth English forests of temperate climates abound in trees, inestimable for 
appellation, but of which the ablest of botanists cannot tell their qualities as building timber, or their beauty as ornamental 
the name of the trri^s t hat furnished them, or state more than woods. The luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, where often 
the great class, or the possible natural family to which such a small space of ground is thickly studded with a vast variety 
trees belong. If we explore tbc laboratory of the chemist, of arborescent plants, rejoices in woods of exquisite colour, 
whose business it is to compound the prescriptions of the and is prolific in trees and shrubs whose juices, seasoned 
physician, or the stores of the druggist who supplies our j as it were, bv a vertical sun, are rich with valuable oils, gums, 
manufactories, we are shown substances whose precise sources l and dyes. In both tropical and temperate rones grow, spon- 
have escaped all the searching enquiries of a Roy li\ a Christ ison, taneously or cultivated, numerous plants of verv different 
or a Pereira. Even the yards of our ship-builders contain not ' structure, whose fibres supply materials from which to weave 
unfrcquently vast beams and planks of unknow n <ir doubtful ! cloth or twist cords. Some of them have been under eulti- 
trccs. All the light that pours so gloriously through the ' ration ever since the remotest antiquity, some have had their 
transparent walls of the Crystal Palace cannot, in ibo present j properties made known and developed within the memory of 
state of our knowledge, enable us to determine with certainty i the present generation, and, possibly, some will date tlieir 
the origin of many of the beautiful and curious vegetable j history as articles of economic value from the passing and 
productions so admirably arranged within them. But out of ( memorable year. 


this ignorance knowledge will spring, for now, in this great 
gathering and comparison of things used and things useful, 
we shall have the means of knowing from whence many a 
substance really comet, that hitherto in ita mystifying course 


Around the poles, indeed, vegetable life is at ita minimum. 
Among the realms of everlasting ice and snow there are no 
trees nor aromatic herbs. The people of the frigid zone can 
contribute no raw vegetable produce or articles manufactured 


through the labyrinths of commerce, has defeated all at tempts , from it to the groat fair of the world, unless they adopt for 
to ascertain its birthplace. 1 the moment occupations unusual with them. In this way the 

Iu illustration of these remarks we may refer to the Esquimaux have indicated their ex interns* among the assembled 
collections of vegetable substances employed in manufacture* races in llvdc Park, who have shown what they eon do, or 
displayed in various parts of the Exhibition, and more have done, by a few rude carvings in imported wood. But, in 
especially to those Motions of them devoted to ornamental the boreid regions that belt the Arctic circle, vast forests of 
woods. The admirable and most interesting series of ape- | pines Bpreod their dark, needle-shaped foliage, uninterrupted 
eimen* illustrative of imports of raw produce into the port over the land. The axe of the woodman has there need of 
of Liverpool, in the get ting up of which the greatest pains frequent sharpening. The trunks of giant pines aro prostrated 
have been taken by the gentleman w ho superintended it and In' thousands, and yet the forest seems os dense as before, 
carried out the idea of forming such a collection, contains not Tho foaming torrent bear* them down towards the sea, where 
a few imported woods used for furuiturc-makiug in this once more they are destined to raise on high their taper forma, 
country, derived from undetermined trees. This is also divested of spreading boughs and dark green leaves, vet clothed 
the case with almost oil, if not all, the Collections exhibited with a new and snowy foliage of sails, woven from the slender 
professing to display foreign ornamental woods iu British use, I sterna of delicate herbs. The herb, through man’s transforming 
such as the beautiful and most curious series collected at 1 power, becomes master of the tree, and the tall monarch of the 
great cost by Mr. Wilson Sunders, a naturalist of well-known wood*, so lately rooted firm in the deep earth, must obey 
acquirements ; the tastefully mounted set of specimens con- the guidance of the wide-spread canvas woven from the 
tributed by the Messrs. Harrison, of Hull; the furvign tender blue-eyed flower, that seamed too frail to play any 
hard wood* of Messrs. Fauntleroy the collections from ! greater part beyond decorating the meadow where it grew, 
India, and the Indian Isles; and those from some of the and feeding the wild birds with ita oily needs, 
colonial possessions in America and the Southern Hemisphere. . The people of all countries and climates, from the first ap- 
Even in instances where the collections have been made peorance of the human race, havo applied to use their vegetable 
expressly for this great display of the useful product* of productions. The spreading tree ana its leurcs seem symbolical 
nature, and superintended ou the spot by men possessing all of shelter and clothing, whilst its fruit is among the most 
the requisite scientific skill and acquirements, the difficulty of I natural of sorts of food. Everywhere do we find erections of 
obtaining information respecting their sources sufficiently timber and fabrics woven of vegetable fibre- However for we 
minute for scientific information lias been insuperable within , carry back researches into national antiquit tea, we can discover 
tho limits of time permitted. The display of vegetable i no traces of au epoch when the textile and colouring uses of 
products from British Guiana may serve as au example. It is ! plant* were unknown and unapplied. It is an instinct of 
a very curious and instructive collection, prepared with great man's uature to subdue tho vegetable kingdom to his service, 
knowledge and care, got together in a colony, having the A minute acquaintance with the qualities ami properties of 
good fortune to number in ita committee men of high scie utifie plants i* deemed even a more necessary oocom pi inf i men t by 
reputation; among others, Dr. Campbell, well-known for his . the savage than by the civjfiwd miui. With the litter, how- 
l -- A — - * r lC : i his adopted country ever, in the division and distribution of the various branches 


botanical researches, and not forgetful i 



AS CONTRIBUTING TO THE EXHIBITION. 

of knowledge, it becomes confined to A few, who make it their 
business or their pleasure, whilst among the funner the well* 
being of every individual too intimately depends on ita pos- 
session to admit of bis dispensing with it. 

The vegetable world is eminently suggestive even to savage 
i man, of testeful ornament. The graceful curves and elegant 
shapes of foliage, the droop of a peduude, tin* symmetry and 
harmonious colouring of a dower, all sow the seeds of taste 
wherever there is intelligence to warm them into germination. 
The statclv trunks of towering palms furnish the simple yet 
, majestic pillars of his temple, or support the canopy of lan- 
like leaves that he erects to overshadow the resting- place of 
! his ancestors. The interlacing boughs of congregated forest 
trees teach him to rafter the roof of his dwelling, and arch bis 
store-house. The twining vine, the creeping ivy, the trumpet- 
sheathed arum bid him imitate in rude, but effective sculp- 
tures, their graceful outlines. He decorates his canoe with 
imperfect images of the wild flowers that *tar the thickets 
around his hut ; he stains his body in tendril-like patterns 
I with tho bright coloured juices of the herbs that cluster spon- 
taneously about his doorway; of tlicir crimson berries and 
speckled seeds, stmng on the fibres of a lilv or a grass, tie 
mokes necklaces and armlet* for festal decorations ; the hollow 
i of a gourd, filled w ith pebbles from a brook, yields ft rude 
1 music in codcnce with bus less rude dancing; their brilliant 
hues of w hite, blue, purple, and gold, attract him to gntlier 
i freshly blown and odorous flowers, which delight him with 
their brightness and sweetness, and serve as temporary adorn- 
ments of his person. 

Civilises! man, whose observing and reasoning power* have 
ripened through the genial influence of centuries of education, 

' aces in the humble cfl'ort and simple taste of bis ravage brother, 
the indications of paths lending to art, skill, and discovery. The 
rude yet not ungraceful house-post, hewn out of the forest-trunk, 
suggests the elegant column. The foliage clustering under 
the lintel that caps its truncated summit, becomes moulded 
into the sculptured cupiLal. The avenues of the forest are 
petrified into pillared aisles. The greensward and its starry 
flowers, arc pictured OB the woven carpet. The herbs them- 
selves yield up their filmy skeletons, to become the threads of 
flowing tunics and damasked cloths. The fleeting blossoms of 
delicate flowers are gathered, not merely for their own imme- 
diate beauty, but to serve as patterns for lasting and skilful 
imitations, which need but scent and honey, to deceive the 
wisest of bees, even though perchance the wax iteelf had 
manufactured has shared in producing the beautiful deceit. 

Mot without interest do we mark the display of barbarous 
and untrained skill amid this vast assemblage of workman- 
ship by the nations of civilised regions. Mot a few half- 
savage tribes have sent, either of their own will, or through 
the agency of enlightened friends, articles of no small ingen u i tv 
and skill, a great part of which arc fabrics and instruments 
: manufactured from the steuiB and leaves of plants. It is 

| curious to notice how tlie uncivilised man of the tropics, the 
region of luxurious vegetation, derives his clothing and 
weapons mainly from the vegetable kingdom, whereas when 
1 wo approach the poles the barbarian covers his body in the 
skins of wild beasts, and arms himself with mineral weapons. 
The native Africans of Ashantee, and the gold coast, send their 
rope* woven of gran and cotton. The intrepid survivors of 
the unfortunate Niger expedition, unwilling thnt their sable 
friends, of whom, among monv sorrowful, they yet' retain some 
pleasant recollections, should Ik* unrepresented, have sent 
in their name curious and well-woven dresses of the silk- 
cotton furnished by the gigantic bombax, aud beads con- 
structed from palm-fruits, the ornaments of jetty belles. The 
Arab, more ambitious of European lhme, contributes direct! v 
and with no small art aud taste of workmanship, though 
moat of his manufactures arc derived from animal materials. 
Our deadly enemy at tbo southern extremity of Africa has no 
[ other plant-representative saving those fitting emblems of war. 
i the bow aud arrow. The exiled negro, naturalised in tropical 
j[ America, sends fantastically ornamented calabashes and in- 
1 genious baskets. The aboriginal Indian of Guiana, and the 
tirib of the West ludian Islands, remnant of a once powerful 
race, display mats made of the cabbage-palm, and samples 

of their primitive wardrobe. The North American Indian 
has his birch bark canoe, a simple aud rapid, yet efficient con- 
struction. Tim wilder tribes of Asia exhibit more abundant 
evidences of their ingenuity in turning tho flora of their 
beautiful countries to account. These are woods curious in 
themselves, and curiously carved ; ingenious cigar-cases, and 
hats, made of the leaves of scrow-palms, evident! v more com- 
fortable, and unquestionably more elegant, than tfio barbarous 
head-gear of tho west ; fans, and mats from that migbtirat 
of grasses, tho bamboo ; floor-cloths of rattan ; fishing-nets of 
cotton ; cloths of cotton, and others woven from the fibres of 
pine-apple and papyrus. Tho New Zealander contributes his 
tabrics woven or plaited from tho so-called flax of lib country ; 
a valuable contribution to the list of textile materials now in 
European use. Moat interesting among all these simple 
manufactures, are tho mats of Pandanus, coronets of Tacca, 
and cloths of bread-fruit tree, sent from the Society Island*. jl 
by their l^ueen Pomare : thus are the first effort* of iufnnt 
civilisation contrasted with the grainiest display uf perfection 
of skill, and luxury of refinement ever exhibited by mail. 

n. 

r J’0 understand the part played by tho vegetable kingdom 
in contributing substances fit for the use of man, or 
materials from which constructions and manufacture* may be 
derived, it is necessary that wc should regard it under two 
very different aspects— the one scientific, the other economical. 

The first shows to ua the comparative amount of used aud 
unused, aud of useful and useless plants, included iu each 
great natural assemblage ; by it wc arc V tub Led to ascertain 
the probability of procuring new substances, for similar plants 
have often similar properties, and alien ibis ustfulncss 
depends on their minute organisation, a* is the caue with i 
vegetables furnishing textile materials, we may fairly expect 
to find many species adapted to our purpose in a tribe of 
which ono or two members only may at present lie employed. 

It is through tho precise determinations arrived at by 
botanical science, that we can gain this knowledge, and 
though by blind trial and empirical experiment, valuable 
results are occasionally obtained, after much lows of vuiuablo ; 
time, the great importance of sound scientific knowledge, 
when brought to bear on economic and commercial objects, 
and the far greater probability of our attaining tbo end of 
such researches, rapidly and surely, by scientific means, 
cannot be doubted by any person whose acquirements arc , 
sufficient to warrant his pronouncing a judgment on this 
sometimes, though ignorantly, disputed question. Thi* first 
aspect under which we may view plants, with reference to tho 
purposes of the Great Exhibition, may be regarded as ono 
exhibiting their capabilities ; tbo other point of view in which 
they are presented, is one that regards their uses, as already 
armed at, in most cases through the experience of ages. It . 
is curious to observe, that vegetables used for various 
purposes by man, ar© eitlicr Buch as have been employed from ; | 
time immemorial, or such as have been turned to account 
since natural history became a science ; the fruits either of j 
that find instinct that directs the savage to seek among tho i 
productions of nature assembled uruund him, for food and 
clothing ; or, of tliat refined knowledge which, actiug hy a 
purely intellectual process, induces noun when he lias attained 
the high stage of civilisation marked by the logical prosecution 
of scientific research, to seek fur new and bettor materials j 

than those transmitted to him by the experience of his less 
thoughtful ancestor*. It seems consistent with the high 
purposes contemplated by tho illustrious projector of tne 
World’s Exhibition, to regard our subject first in itB most 
scientific aspect. 

All plants hare been grouped under two great assemblages ; 
the ono developing distinct flowers, and the other apparently 
flowerless ; tho former propagating themselves by needs, tho 
latter by spores. Tho flowering plant* are regarded as of 
higher organisation than the flowcrless ; their tissues present 
vascular structures, which are but imperfectly developed in 
flowerless plants, and only among a few, and those the higher 
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1 tribes of them. A great part of the substance of every plant 
is made up of little membranous vesicle*, or cells ; and the 
lower tribes of flowerlen* plants, such as mushrooms, lichens, 
and sea-weeds, are entirely made up of cells. Hence the 
lower plants are styled cellular, the higher ones r oscular. A 
large proportion of the former division are minute, and often 
microscopic vegetable*, and even in the present advanced 
condition of botanical science, numberless kinds of flowcrleBs 
plants remain to be discovered. Their direct value to 
man is but small as compared with that of the flowering 
tribes ; comparatively few of them are employed for purposes 
either of food or clothing. Out of these, however, some have 
found their way to the Crystal Palace, and are deserving 
1 of notion. 

The most rudimentary forms of flowerless plants are 
exceedingly minute, and approach so nearly the nature of 
the lowest forms of animal life, that botanists and zoologists, 
even after the closest investigation, are in doubt respecting 
their true position. Yet, diminutive os they are, they arc 
often invested with beautiful and symmetrical cases of sili- 
ceous matter secreted within their microscopic tissues ; and 
being produced in myriads, their powers of multiplication 
compensating for their minuteness, they become accumulated, 
when they die, into masses of such quantity as in many places 
to form a stratum of considerable thickness. In that condition 
they have served occasionally for food, as in the instance of 
the famous Berg-mehl of Sweden, but more frequently are 
employed as a polishing-powder, and so become of commercial 
value. Aa such we find them exhibited ; and in the Canadian 
collection considerable masses of this substance arc disp laved, 
which none but the naturalist could recognise ns derived from 
so singular a source. Sea-weeds are Borne steps higher in the 
scale of cellular plants. Their elegant forms and brilliant, 
though, in their dried state, faded colours adapt them for 
ornamental work. At our sea-side watering-places they are 
often combined as decorations for baskets ana boxes, and as 
pictures in frames. They are thus contributed to the Exhibi- 
tion from Hastings and other sea-ports. Mode up os books 
1 into small herbaria, properly arranged and accurately named, 
they would be mono elegant and instructive, and probably 
more remunerative, than in the form in which tliev nre usually 
! presented. Several varieties of alga?, preserved mostly by 

j drying, are forwarded as articles of l’ooa ; among others, the 

! so-called Irish moss, which is tbo Ckondrus critput, and the 
! Vivo or sloke, both British plants. The Agar-Agar, n sub- 
stance exhibited from tbo Indian Archipelago, where it is used 
for making jellies and stiffening silks, is very similar to the 
Irish moss; and the qualities which give valuo to both arc 
those that are so hignlr prized by the Chinese in the edible 
birds’ -nests, constructed of a sco-wccd, probably a species of 
(Irlidium, and exhibited in the Singapore collection. The 
ashes of fuei form kelp, which, with iodine, derived from 
various sea-weed a, is displayed in tho collection of chemical 
products by both English ami Scotch manufacturer*. 

Lichens are terrestrial algie, mostly presenting the appear- 
ance of variously-coloured leathery crusts investing tree* and 
stones. A few are used for food, such as the Iceland moss, 
(rt ratio island tea. More important are those which furnish 
dyes, especially the different kind* belonging to the several 
genera and specie* that supply the Orchil, Litmus, and Cud- 
bear of commerce, yielding valuable red and blue pigments. 
As these plants are* generally diffused all over the world, we 
find them exhibited by countries very far apart, — from the far 
North and from the Tropics. The islands ofl' the western 
coast of Africa have furnished the most valuable and abundant 
supply; and Portugal, as their possessor, exhibits many 
varieties. 

The two great classes of Endogem and Exogens, into which 
j the flowering plants are divided, offer a vast number of 
j valuable products. Of the families of endogenous plants, the 
(trasses nold a pro-eminent position among sources of food ; 
for to them the invaluable assemblage of Certain i belongs. 
Nor should the sugar-cane be forgotten. Among imbalances 
adapted for manufactures, not a few come from this great 
family. The bamboo, a giant among grasses, some of its 
specie* attaining tbo height of one hundred feet, is one of the 

most useful among the tropical genera ; from it wo have timber 
and cordage, baskets ana flute*, fans and toys, paper and i 
pickle*. Deliciously fragrant screen* are made by the Hindoos 1 
from khus-khun, tbe AnJropoyon murieatum ; and from Indian 
plants of tbe same genus aromatic oil* are distilled, especially 
the gross-oil of Namur, yielded by tho Andropoyon calamus 
arcrmaticNM, shown by Itoyle to be the plant so named by 
Dioscorides, and also the sweet cune of Scripture. The native 1 
perfumers of India have contributed these delicious oils to tbe 
Indian collection, — probably the most complete and interesting, 
as well os one of tue most beautiful, compartments, in tho 
Crystal Palace. From the stems of inaize excellent brooms 
and brushes arc constructed, and displayed in collections 
belonging to both Old and New World countries. The stalks 
of many kinds of grasses have been used from time immemorial 
for platting into bead-coverings ; and England fairly competes 
with Tuscany for elegance and skill in platting straw. Tho 
family of Sedges, so closely allied to grasses in their structure, 
play a less important economical jiart. The sedge of most 
ancient fame, the Papyrus, no longer makes a conspicuous 
figure among Egyptian materials. Species of the same genus 
liave furnished, however, mat* and cloth, sent from the Indian i 
Archipelago; and cordage, twisted of kind* of Cyperus, are 
exhibited hy several countries. Among our native plants of 
this order is the cotton-gra**, Kriophorum of botanists, whoee 
heads of snowy hair, gracefully drooping and waving to and 
fro with every breath of wind, are the ornament* of boggy 
meadows and peaty moors. Vain attempts have been made 
from time to time to convert this beautiful substance, appa- j 
rently ao well adapted for textile purposes, into a cloth. A \ 

Scottish exhibitor claims to have succeeded in this desirable i ' 
experiment, which, should it prove profitable a* well os prac- , 
tu-able, may give value to much boggy land at present of little 
worth. 

That family of Endogens, to which the Arum gives its name, 
contains many plants remarkable for beauty or interesting for 
their singularity, but few are useful. Among them is the 
great bulrush, Typha laiifolia , the creeping stems of which 
arc exhibited on account of a novel application of their 
Bubstance, a flour of pleasant taste and convertible into a 
kind of bread being made out of their central portions, whilst 
the more fibrous tisanes are proposed to be used as a 
substitute for lint. Allied to the Arum-tribe is tho family 
of Scrcw-pincs, natives of the tropics, and many of them 
turned to good account in the manufacture of mnttiDg, 
Backing, and cordage. One of them, the Pandanus odor e tit- I 

sirnus, la immortalised in the lays of Eastern poets on account 
of the exquisite fragrance of its flowers, whose perfume baa 
been distilled into an “ attar,” and exhibited by the perfumers 
of Benares. The true palms, constituting the natural order 
of Palmer, nre the aristocracy of this section of the vegetable 
kingdom, and as such, tbe most useful of all aristocracies. To 
mumcrato their uses would he to name almost all the purpose* ! 
to which a plant can be applied. In the gatherings from the 1 
East and West Indies especially, do they play a conspicuous 
part. In the collections of ornamental woods beautiful , 
sections of palm trees may be seen, and aeveral kinds, ' 
especially apccieB of Cocos and P or at tut, are employed for 
cabinet-making. Canes and rattans, the sterna of species of i 
(hlamut, are displayed in multifarious forms of furniture, 
cordage, weapon*, and walking-sticks, and even woven into 
articles of clothing. The leaves of the Boratsvt flabelli/ormis 1 
are constructed into fans and punkha*. The leaf-stalks of 
various specie* of Phcrnix, including the date tree, are con- 
verted into baskets and boxes. Beautiful ornamental baskets 
and artificial flowers are exhibited from the fieychfcUe Islands, 
ingeniously cut out of tbe leaves of the double cocoa-nut, j 
Jjiodicea teyckellarum, one of the most remarkable palms in 
the world, and characteristic of these islands. Tne hairy 
investment of the Guinmuti palms is twisted at Singapore, 
into cable* of peculiar excellence, and fibres from the Palmetto 
of the Bahamas are sent, converted into serviceable ropes. 1 
The dwarf-palm of the Mediterranean has been turned to 
Account by M. Fleehey, who exhibits paper and pasteboard 
made by a peculiar procesa from it* leave*. M. Averweng 
transforms them into a vegetable hair. The vegetable ivory nut 



in the product of a palm of the I'cmw Pky/eUuha*. The 
ivory-liko substance ho much used by turners, and converted 
into beautiful toys uud carveu ornaments, is the stony albumen 
of its seed aton'd up for thy use of the embryo plant. The 
hard pericarp of the fruit of At t aha fun if era is the Coquilla 
nut of commerce, so much used for similar purposes with the 
vegetable ivory, and especially for the handle* of wines and 
umbrellas. The fibrous rind of the cocoa-nut furnishes the 
valuable Bubstancc known as Coir, equul to hemp in strength, 
and extensively used for the manufacture of cun logo, malting, 
rugs, and brooms, Palm oil is the product uf an African specie* 
of ElaU. Not a few valuable articles of food are contributed 
by this order. Among the most interesting of those exhibited 
arc the sago cakes from the Moluccas, prepared from the pith 
of a kind of sago palm, and used by the natives as sea-biscuits 
arc by our sailors. Tar removed in appearance, but having 
considerable structural affinity with the (laliiis, art; our native 
rushes. Tlie pith of rushes 1ms been employed for centuries 
as a primitive form of candle-wick, lu the Exhibition it holds 
an honourable place, having beeu used as materials for the 
construction of some ingenious and elaborate models. The 
Lily tribe is most familiar as furnishing not a few of the 
beautiful ornameuts of our gardens, and when we look upon the 
tulip and the martagon we are apt to regard them o« belonging 
to a family of useless though splendid idlers. Not to speak 
of onions, squills, and aloes, there are in tliis family plants ot 
tho greatest economical importance. One of these, though 
but a recent introduction into our list of materials for manu- 
factures, increases in value and estimation every day ; we 
allude to tho Pkormium Unax, or Now Zealand flax, a singular . 
misnomer. The so-culled African hemp is derived from another 
liliaceous plant, and fabrics and even artificial flowers are 
exhibited from several tropical countries constructed out of 
the fibres of species of Yucca. Plants of the Pine-apple tribe 
furnish fibres of value for the weaving of cloth and mauufact urn 
of eord, and nro represented in collections from both East 
and West. The Amaryllis family in like manner contains 
fibre-furnishing plants, especially the Apace. It is curious to 
note the exhibition of cloaks and bags, and even paper 
manufactured at Algiers of tho fibres of Agave, insomuch as 
this singular vegetable, now so abundant in the Mediter- 
ranean region as to give a character to its vegetation, especially 
on the African side, is not a native there, but an American plant, 
introduced since the conquest of Mexico, mid one, the uses 
of whieh were well known, and are still to the Mexicans, who, 
however, have displayed none of their manufactures from it. 
Incidentally we may remark tho singular fact that there are 
more native Arabs of Barbary, exhibitors on their own 
account, than there are persons belonging to many of the 
South and Central American States. Fibres valuable for 
fine muslin textures arc procured from members of tho 
Banana tribe. The Arrow-root and Ginger tribes are fully 
represented by their peculiar product in the shape ol 
food and condiments, contributed by tropical regions- The 
Orchids, ven’ few kinds of which now extensive mid most 
beautiful trine were known to Liumcus, make but a poor 
figure amongst an nsaombluge of vegetables intended for use, 
and are represented by some vanilla pods and packets of aolep. 
In another form, however, they have contributed conspicuously 
to tho beauty of tho Exhibition, since they have served ns 
models for some of the most exquisite imitations of flowers 
that have ever been displayed. Accurate models of OrckuUtt 
are of more consequence tlian might seem at first glance. It 
is not merely the extreme beauty of the subjects that gives 
them valuo and attraction, though none can fail to be struck 
by the chaste colouring and graceful outlines of some, and 
the gorgeous liueB and almost grotesque shapes of others, or 
by the Btrango imitations of the aspect of living insects pre- 
sented by the blossoms of many kinds, some of them indigenous 
to Hritaw. It is their importance as subjects fur scientific 
study, combined with tlie excessive difficulty there is in pro- 
Hcmiig them so as to exhibit their original features and 
characters, tluit leads a botanist to examine with curiosity 
modelled imitations of these plants. The monnor in which 
they ore represented in wax by Mintarn, and in cambric 
by Constantin, is worthy of the warmest praise ; and very 


curious ore the specimens of the flowers themselves, rendered 
indestructible through the ingenious method by which Capluiu 
Ibbctaon lias coated them with copper. 

The great majority of European trees belong to the lower 
or apetaloua sections of Exogenous plants. Among them, 
those of the Bine tribe stand opart, on accoiuit of singularities 
presented by their anatomical structure and mode of pro- 
duction of seed. Their wood lias qualities peculiar to itself, 
and constitutes one of the most useful kind* of timber. Muny 
of them yield valuable resinous secretions, suck as turpentine, 
Canada balsam, Dammar, Sandarach, Thus, and Burgundy 
pitch. This tendency to deposit resin gives peculiar qualities to 
the wood, and sometimes, as in the cose of the juniper and 
certain pines, flavours the fruit. Sections of coniferous 
wood arc displayed in great variety in the collection of woods 
exhibited ; am! its applications to the const ruction of furniture 
meet us at every turn. Some of the exotic species are of 
sufficient beauty to be turned to good account for ornamental 
w oodwork, and are likely to prove of considerable value to our 
southern colouies. The lluon pine of Van Diemen's Land ia 
excellently fitted for this purpose; and some highly orna- 
mental tables, chiefly constructed from it, are exhibited. It 
is wcdl adapted for inlaying in combination with other woods, 
especially that of the Gmtarina quatlriculcti, a Tasmanian tree, 
belonging to a natural family nearly allied to tho pines. Tho 
celery-topped pine, PhyUvcladtu a4jihniifulia, a native of tho 
same region, is a moguillceut tree, grow ing to a great height, 
and producing timber of much beauty and durability. Thu 
trees of tho Walnut family furnish valuable wood as well os 
fruit; and much of the most txeautiful furniture, especially 
carved sideboards, in the Exhibition, is nude from the wood 
of the common walnut. The black walnut of North America 
produces a wood of a rich purple-brown hue, but little em- 
ployed by cabinetmakers in this country. Its capabilities are 
w efl shown in the chairs and tables made of it, exhibited by 
the Canadians, and highly creditable to thoir taste and skill. 
It can be obtained in very large planks, and is sure to find its 
wav into general use. The hickory is also a tree of tho 
walnut tribe. The handles of axes and other tools, in the 
collections from tho United States and our North American 
colonies, arc mostly made of the wood of the white hickory, 
and are remarkable for their excellence. The great group of 
catkin-bearing trees supplies a vast number of valuable pro- 
ducts, especially varieties of timber, pre-eminently the Oaks, 

! Beeches, mid Birches, the uses of which are almost countless, 
and the beauty inestimable. When looking at tho furniture 
and section-specimens made from these valuable trees, we 
must bear in mind that there are many very distinct plants 
hearing these names, and that the American woods exhibited, 
although they bear the same denominations with European 
and Asiatic sorts, nro derived from different specie* of the 
same genera. This is of consequence, since it docs not follow 
that because two kinds of trees belong to the sumo genus, and 
closely resemble each other, they have therefore the same 
properties and economic value. .Rich and varied in colour 
ana grain us tho numerous exotic woods now employed in 
cabinet-making are, few, if any of them, arc so pleasant to the 
eye, when used in housc-decoration, ns our old and Jhmiliar 
acquaintance, the oak of Euglund. Nor is its more ancient 
neighbour, tlie bog-oak of Ireland to be slighted, — that semi- 
fossil veteran, whose dark and tnnued complexion reminds us 
of the countless centuries that have rolled away since hia 
sturdy stem and stately arms reared a dense mass of waved 
foliage over mountains and plains that are now barren and 
treeless. The Irish furniture made from this primeval timber 
is admirably adapted for library equipment* ; and very elegant 
and tasteful arc the little articles of jewellery carved out of 
tlio finer portions of it by Irish workmen. Indeed, for 
mourning ornaments, there are few more elegant and appro- 
priate than the shamrock bracelets and harp-shaped brooch 
carved in tho sister-island from its bog-woods; and with 
commendable taste the jewellers of Dublin haro sought, in 
national emblems and antiquities, models that are as graceful 
as they are unbackuied. In the Willow we have another 
amentaceous tree, furnishing materials of value for domestic 
purposes, especially the osiers and the chip-yielding willows. 
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The bark of numerous catkin-bearing trees ia of value either 
for direct nw or on account of furnishing tanning or dyeing 
substances. Tbc outer bark of the paper-birch ia a tripped 
away in large sheet*, and rapidly converted into excellent and 
graceful canoes by the Canadian Indian, who sews together 
the fragments with thonga cut from the hide of the mooee- 
deer; whilst of the white-birch bark, trays, baskets, and 
ornaments, embroidered with the hair of the same animal, 
are made, pleasing in colour, light and pretty. The uses to 
which cork, itself the outer bark of u specie* of oak, indigenous 
in Southern Europe, are applied are too many and familiar to 
be enumerated here. In the Exhibition several ingenious 
models are constructed of it; and a novel application ib shown 
in exceedingly light bats made of cork cut into thin sheets. 
The bark of on Indian species of birch is used as a substitute 
for writing-paper. The peculiar smell of Russia leather is 
derived from an oil distilled from our common birch, and used 
in the dressing of that material ; and from its sap, a kind of 
wine, sparkling to the eye and agreeable to the paJafce, is pro- 
duced bv fermentation ; whilst several species of the same 
tree yield sugar. Tho bark of the aspen is exhibited by the 
Russians, converted into mat*. 

The nettle-tribe, regarded in its widest extension, is a fruit- 
ful source of valuable vegetable products. It furnishes fibrous 
substances of great value ; above all hemp. The Urtiea trrui- 
mstime of India yield* a fibre used for ropemaking and the 
construction of nets, and tlio Btrmeri <* niven or China- grass ia 
« nettle imported of late years in considerable quantities from 
China into England, for tho manufacture of yarn and lino 
cloth. Tho fibre of the Artocargu* is exhibited among Indian 
products. Tho vellow dye-stuff, tustick, is tbs wood of n species 
of mulberry. (The beautiful snake-wood is tho timber of a | 
BrotifHum. Many of the tigs yield caoutchouc, furnished also 1 
by several other plants of this order, and by members of the j 
neighbouring trio© of Euphorbia*** 1 , the spurges. This sub- j 
stance is yielded by tho milky juice* of several plants I 
belonging to von* different natural orders. Useful as it ut, but 
few nations have applied it to manufacturing purposes ; and 
the display of india-rubber fhbric* is almost entirely, in tho 
Exhibition, confined to the departments of Great Britain 
and the United States. The Bpurge-family supplies some 
serviceable medicines, ©specially the croton, ana castor-oils, 
and food, a* tho cassava ; but with these also not a few poisons. ; 
Tho twl low- tree of China, the seeds of which furnish a fatty I 
matter manufactured by the ingenious celestials into candles, i 
belongs to this group as well us our own box, tho wood of ■ 
which is prized by engravers, and has boon applied with 
success to ornamental carving; and turnsole, a blue dye, is 
the product of Oro&tphora tinetoria. Sandalwood, from which 
such exquisite boxes aud cabinets have been carved by the 
native* of Indio, is the timber of certain trees of the order 
Semfalaert r. Fibrous tissues capable of being woven arc 1 

furnished by several plant* of the Daphne tribe, and the 
inner bark of one of them, tho IjagrUa lintearia is a natural 
lane in itself. The laurel and nutmeg families, chiefly com- i 
posed of tropical plants, yield not a few of the best of spices. 
The green heart wood, exhibited in the Guiana collection, 
belongs to a tree of the former tribe. In the family of docks i 
and buckwheats, tho Polygonacr*, we find rhubarbs, the 
product of various species of Shewn chiefly inhabitants of 1 
temperate and cold climates. Tho remaining families of I 
exogen*, deprived of a corolla, produce a few medicinal or 
food-plants, but none remarkable for their value in the Arts. | 

Among the tribe© of exogens that pome** a monopctalous 
corolla, the first which attract* our attention as furnishing 
substances for use, is one familiar to the lovers of gardens, 
because it includes and is named after the verbena. In an 
economical point of view it derives its value, not from such , 
small herbs, however pleasant to the eye, or sweet their scent 
may be, but because it boasts of one of the most valuable of 
timber trees, us well as one of the most gigantic in the world, 1 
— the teak tree of India. The neighbouring family of labiate I 
plant© is remarkable for the sweet scents and aromatic herb©, 
the lavender* and rosemary s, hyssop and peppermint*, j 
patchouli and thyme, all yielding volatile oils, and many 
among the most favourite subject© of the perfumer's skill 


The foxgloves and the figworts, like doctor*, ready to kill or 
cure, stand beside them, and not far off the nightshades and 
tobacco-plant*, with their associates the capsicums and love- 
apples ; a strange mixture in one family of man’s deadly ene- 
mies, with several of his valued friends. Tho borage* bring - 
alkonet ; the bindweeds, scommony ; the trumpet-flower*, 
sesamum ; the gentians, bitters ; thus do we find among tho 
moat beautiful of flowers, physic and food, poison and tonics, 
associated with elegant sluipes and brilliant colours. The 
olive tribe give* us the oil from the fruit of its typical tree, 
and the wood of our own ash. Many of the exotic Sapotaaete 
also furnish oil; and one of the most interesting examples of 
vegetable oils in the Exhibition, is the Shea butter, contained 
in the Mger Collection, since it calls np our recollection of 
the adventurous and unfortunate Mungo Park, and his 
account of it* importance to the tribes of central Africa. 

To us, however, a plant belonging to the same natural 
order, but whose value was unknown in the days of the 
explorer of Negroland, ia of far more consequence ; I allude 
to the Itonandm gwtta, the source of the gum-elastic, known 
os gutta-percha, one of the most useful substance© introduced 
into the art* during the present century, and only a very fow 
year* ago. The ebony-tree* belong to another of this group 
of families ; the ebony is tho hard or old wood, the dusky 
beauty of whieh is frilly developed in the exquisite cabinet's 
scattered through the Exhibition. The heaths, beautiful aa 
they arc, do not offer much that is useful ; the wood of the 
strawberry-tree is, however, not without merit*, and can bo 
employed for small articles of furniture with effect. Prom 
the vast order fbmpotti*, with it* fearful array of ten thousand 

E cs, — -food in many shapes, and physic in more, are the 
Contributions ; the safflower, yielding a dye which appears 
disguised in the shape of rouge, and the chicory, exhibited in 
all ita stages, until, as with commendable truth and simplicity 
the labelling of the specimen© assure© US, it i* * rwidv to be 
made into cotfee,” have their due places in the Crystal "Palace. 
The madders have hail no HniitU part in giving beauty to the 
fabrics there, ami their t ribe can boast in coffee, of ita services 
as furnishing the source of a beverage with which few civilised, 
and even uncivilised, nations could now conveniently dispense. 

Tho oxogens with flowers, the petals of which are constantly 
separate, number among them many families service- 
able to man. V aluablc food-plant* and gum resins arc supplied 
by the twmuelt-abuaed urubelliferw. The gourds furnish Doth 
food and vessels adapted to hold it. The myrtles, under 
ft range and unaccustomed shapes, arrest the ’ attention of 
visitors to exotic and colonial collections, some as sections of 
trees of astonishing size, such as the great blue gum-tree 
(Eucalyptus yhbulut) from Van Diemen’s Land, — or as 
polished wooas of rare beauty ; other* among the spices and 
condiments in the shape of dove* and pimento, or as dried 
fruits, such n* pomegranates and Brazil nut*. The rose tribe 
is represented, in the home department, by its pleasant array 
of native fruits, and in tho Indian bays, by richly-scented 
attars. Tho pulse tribe has a greater and more conspicuous 
share of space, and very various are it* products*. Those 
valuable for agriculture and food, many in number, are suffi- 
ciently familiar. From it we derive many valuable woods ; 
some of them an* sought after for dyes, as Brazil-wood, log- 
wood, and Jnpnn. Of all dyes indigo is that most valuable aa 
an article of culture. Anotlier herb of this tribo furnishes 
the Bengal hemp or sun, a fibrous substance of great strength. 
Catechu and divi-divi arc imported from the East, tor tanning. 
Many and curious ire the gum* and balsam* of the family ; 
among others, gum-arabic, trngneanth. am me, kino, and 
Bnl*iim of Fern. Nor must wc omit such old acquaintances 
a b Tonkin beans, tamarinds, and senna, all of which may bo 
met with in their proper compartment*. Tim family of balsam- 
trees has it© place here, supplying myrrh and nlebanum, 
and in a neighbouring group wc find mastic and terebinth, 
with the trees thut furnish the brilliant varnishes of tho E as t, 
and those that bear mangoes, cashew-nuts, and pistachio-nuts. 

From the ZyyophpUea- we get the Kgnum-vitie wood of tho 
West Indie*. The Lina***, small though the family be, 
hold a high place on account of including the flax plant : now, 
if tho invention of Chevalier Claussen, one of tho most novel 
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features of the Exhibition, confirms by experience the promise 
which it holds out, it is likely to prove of greater value 
than ever. In a tribe not far removed, we And the vine, and 
next to it the mahogany tree, a collocation in natural affinities 
confirmed by artificial customs. The aoapworts, mostly 
tropical, appear in the Bhapo of the curious Litclii fruit, sent 
from the 1 ndian Archipelago. The maples present themselves 
as beautiful furniture woods, several varieties being sometimes 
derived from the same tree. The wood of the sugar manic of 
Canada is the bird's-eye and also curled maple of the 
cabinet-maker. The gamtage trees furnish well known resins 
and curious butters and oils, as well as tho world-fumed 
Mangosteen. The orange tribe manifests itself in fruits and 
perfumes. Tea is tho product of plants Yery nearly allied to 
Camellia ; in the Exhibition the tea-growers of India compete 
with those of China. Camphor is a secretion of a tree of 
the order Dipieroearpetr, a native of the Indian Archipelago. 
Cotton is the hair of the seed of certain plants of the mallow 
tribe, of which some other kinds produce useful, though less 
known fibres. Weld and srnotto are products of families iu 
this section of tho vegetable series. The great tribe of 
Cmciferte is remarkable for the number of valued food-plants, 
the kaleworts, that it includes; in it too, we find the dye- 
plant wood, with which our British ancestors were content to 
decorate their shivering bodies, Opium is the chief repre- 
sentative of tho poppy family. The water-lilies, though not 
present in person, exercise no small influence on tho orna- 
mental departments of the Exhibition ; for their newly 
cultivated chief, the Victoria regia, one of the most wonderful, 
as well as beautiful, of flowering plants, has, with singular 
propriety, been the chosen model of not a few objects of 
manufacture woven, carven, or worked in metal, sometimes 
with admirable success, sometimes without a just understanding 
of the grace and delicacy of this oxquisito plant. The Anona 
tribe, a group yielding several prized fruits, of tropical regions, 
furnishes the valued lancewood. The few remaining families 
of note are chiefly marked by medicines or poisons. 


^'HM we wander through the avenues of the Crystal 
Palace, charmed and interested by tho manifold proofs of 
man’s skill that attract us on every side by their ingenuity, 
beauty, or usefulness, we are apt to forget and overlook the 
materials that have been furnished by nature to serve for the 
construction of our fabrics and manufactures. The main 
purpose of the Exhibition is certainly to display the results of 
man’s workmanship, and to convert uuy part, of it into n vast 
museum of natural objects would ho foreign to tho great 
design that animates the whole. Wisely, however, it was 
resolved not altogether to overlook the unchanged elements 
of tho products of skill, and the more important raw materials 
have ttirir plaaes in the arrangement. Those which are 
derived from the vegetable world occupy considerable Hpace, 
and are, in many instances, classified with much thought and 
science. 

There is one collection of vegetable substances in tho 
Exhibition, pre-eminent for scientific and instructive arrange- 
ment, that of the vegetable productions of Scotland ; it is a 
museum in itself, and worthy of a place in a nntiona) insti- 
tution. It has been devised and carried out with equal skill 
and science, and reflects the highest honour on its authors, 
the Messrs. Lawson of Edinburgh. The several plants are 
classified according to their uses ; a well preserved herbarium 
specimen exhibits the form and characters of the growing 
plant ; if the p o do ct valued be a fruit, a root, a tuber, or n 
seed, it is exhibited not merely in its dried or preserved 
condition, but if unpresentable or incapable of retaining its 
first appearance, is carefully modelled of the natural dimen- 
sions, aspect, and colour ; the valued substance produced by 
it, whether grain or flour, or dye, or extract, is displayed by 
its aide ; a carefully prepared label informs respecting its 
names, popular and scientific, its class and order, and other 
particulars of consequence to ho known. Now the idea of 
this collection is one that might easily be developed into its 


full dimensions ; what has here been done for Scotland might 
be done for the world, and most worthy would such a display 
be in the national museums of an empire like ours, seeking, as 
we do, all over the globe for materials to supply the enterprise 
of our manufacturers, and to extend tho commerce and 
increase the wealth of Great Britain. Such collections 
carried out to their full development, scientifically and 
commercially, would be in the highest degree instructive, and 
most certainly would meet with the warmest appreciation 
from the productive and intellectual classes of the British 
community. A spacious room devoted to the display of 
animal products used in the fine arts ami manufacture's would 
add to the attraction of the British Museum : the Kew 
Collection should be enlarged so as to illustrate in their 
utmost extent the value and applications of the vegetable 
world : the Museum of Practical Geology has already under- 
taken, with tho prospect of much public benefit, the display 
and illustration of the useful and ornamental applications of 
the mineral kingdom. Now is the time, when this unprece- 
dented accumulation of materials has been brought together, 
to commence or complete such worthy projects. 

The world of plants has its place and representatives in the 
congress of use and ornament, now holding its sitting within 
the new Palace of Hyde Park, under various and very 
different forms. Iloncst, hearty food-plants have come 
without veil or diirnise, proud of their own wholesome 
natural aspect, and disdaining to appear otherwise than that 
which they are. Plump white wheat sits beside substantial, 
and pompous cobs of Indian corn; its plain dress, aiul 
orderly ears, albeit though it appeare for the moHt part in 
collections from ancient mouarehk-s. contrasting severely with 
the ruby and gold uniform of twelve-rowed maize that glitters 
beneath the republican starred and striped banner. More 
bumble oats anu barley, peas and beans, range themselves for 
the most part on the benches of temperate states; whilst the 
bayB devoted to the products of warmer dimes, contain rice, 
meek and pale, though coming from the sunny tropics, aiul 
grains with strange names and unfamiliar aspect. The 
coffee grains of Arabia seem in opposition to the Imps of 
Kent; and the “Tick beans, with white eyes, grown at 
H engrave,” may well stare when they find themselves in 
the neighbourhood of sugar-canes and sugar-loaves from 
Surrey. Like severe and lucid critics arc tho vegetables in 
vinegar, that look so pulpy and tempting in their clear aiul 
add envelopes, contrasting with the strange fruits and curious 
spices that are ranged in symmetrical compartments beneath 
them. 

Balsams and resins, oil* and gums, sugars and starches, the 
products of the chemistry that is at work in tho minute 
tissues of plants, directed by tho mysterious agency of the 
vital influence, aro exhibited in wondrous variety, and many 
from strange and unexpected sources. The more we know of 
botanical science, the greater will be the number, and more 
certain the sources of these vegetable secretions capable of 
being turned to useful account. But a few years ago, and 
caoutchoucs and gutta-perchas were scarcely recognised, and 
almost unapplied. Now our manufactures would suffer 
materially were tho supply of these substances to cease. 
When we consider whut the gum-clastics essentially are, 
when wo regard them by the light of vegetable physiology, 
wo cannot doubt hut that many more plants, yield mg 
valuable products of a similar nature, will be brought to light, 
especially in tho unexplored region* of the Indian Archipelago. 

| It is the same with tho vegetable dyes, at present few in 
number to what wc have a right, reasoning from analogy, to 
expect. Cordage and clothing materials furnished by plants, 
Occupy, as they justly should, a conspicuous place in the 
collections from every land ; vet many known to be used, and 
of considerable value, are either absent or imperfectly repre- 
sented ; though, as if to compensate, not a few now nr a* yet 
only partially employed textile fabrics, suggest to us that wo 
are tar from having obtained a full knowledge of the resources 
in this department, of the vegetable world. For when 
the origin of a substance so beautiful and common as the 
rice-paper of China is still a matter of discussion and enquiry, 
we may fairly hope for new information respecting old, and 
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fresh discoveries of new materials. Great arid successful 
attempts have been made to exhibit the variety of useful and ! 
ornamental woods now selected for building and cabinet- 
making; and no one can glance at the beautiful collections 
exhibited in the south-western gallcricB without perceiving 
that, however exquisite the furniture so profusely displayed on 
the ground-floor may be, then* are ample resources remaining 
unemployed that will render such manufactures, sooner or later, 
yet mure admirable than they now are. The numerous pro- 
posed devices for seasoning and preparing woods arc nil so for 
successful that we may look forw ard to the employment iu 
furuiture-work of many kinds of curious grain and colour at 
present seldom, ami not always successful! v, employed. Much 
of the furniture in the Exhibition, upon which infinite labour 
and marvellous skill have been bestowed for the production of 
sculpturesque e fleets, is constructed of woods chosen without 
regard to the character of the carver’s design, which 
consequently materially suffers. A more minute knowledge 
of the colour, qualities and capabilities of ornamental timber, 
wonld prevent such mistakes. 

The indirect influence of the vegetable world upon the Aria 
and Manufactures, must not be pasted over without a remark. 
The share that it has had in giving origin to the beauty and 
variety of furniture, ornaments, and fabrics, displayed under 
so many and admirable forms iu the Great Exhibition, is too 
important not to lie strongly insisted upon here. Our silks 
ana cottons, our muslins and poplins, our shawls ami damasks, 
our sideboards and cabinets, our porcelain and glass, would 
make a comparatively graceless array, w ere the infinite variety 
of design and colour suggested by flowers and fruits, leaves 
and stems, herbs and trees, taken away. Vet, when these 
representations arc scanned by a botanist, he is apt to regard 
them with a dissatisfied eye, not because they do not fulfil the 
requirements of scientific accuracy — that would be absurd to 
exact — but on account of the ignorance they too often make 
manifest of the riches suited to his purpose King almost 
within the designer’s grasp, had he known where and why to 
seek for them. A small amount of botanical study would , 
prove a profitable capital to the ornamental draughtsman ' 
Science would ft*ach Dim how every stem is adapted for its 
own peculiar style of foliage, and how au incongruous mixture 
of leaves, fruits, and flowers, cannot give the pleasure to the 
eye that, even when it is un instructed, it so rapidly and 
delightfully derives from the contemplation of combinations, 
the elements of which are truthful. The leaf of n mono- 
cot vlcdonous plant attached to the flower of a dicotyledon 
strikes the spectator who lias no knowledge of botanical 
science as unnatural, for the eyo learns, and compares, and 
recollects, even when the understanding is obscure and cloudy. 
To the botanist, who sees in all the structures and stages of 
vegetable organisms heaven-devised beauty, and the mani- 
festations of Divine foresight and love, such mistakes 
become still more offensive. The mere literal copying 
of nature is not what is demanded ; that would be 
contrary to nature’s own plan. The value to a designer of a 
scientific comprehension of his models, is the insight it gives 
him into the possible variations of the original, and the in- 
exhaustible sources of grace and beauty, whence so much 
that is new, and vet consistent, may be derived, towards the 
following out of Nature’s own idea. 

All substances in which vegetable forms have been imitated, 
whether by modelling, carving, casting, printing, painting, or 
inlaying, are not equally well adapted for representations of 
all lands of ornamental plants. Loaves with broad and 
coriaceous lobes, borne on stout and stiff-jointed peduncles, 
suit eastings in bronre and iron, or carvings in Jow relief 
on wood, but delicate and pinnated foliage, or slender fern- 
fronds requiring high or completo relief, and intended to 
stand out light and prominent, require hand-workmanship in 
the more precious metals, and can neither be carved nor 
cut with natural effect. 

Perhaps a |>ortion of the unpleasant effect produced by 
such experiments, depends upon the extreme difficulty of imi- 
tating, very perfectly, the minute features of the parts of 
plants. For, in the exquisite metal castings of bramble and 
other leaves, done from the plants themselves with a perfec- 


tion so extraordinary that, even under the lens, the minutest 
hairs and finest venations of their surface are seen project- 
ing, executed by some novel process, invented by Captain 
Ihbctson, nnd placed in the Exhibition along with the 
electrotype plants to which we have already alluded, the 
effect to the eye is exceedingly pleasing. I'hcse casting* 
suggest the probability of an extensive use of living 
plants, well selected, with reference to their capabilities 
for decorative effects, depending entirely on form ana surface, 
becoming a new and delightful sort of furniture orna- 
ment. Thus, climbers remarkable for elegance of foliage, 
might be twined round the frames of mirrors, and along 
the cornices of rooms, the flowers and leaves of real plants 
becoming perpetuated in metal, never more to droop or 
wither. The choicest leave* might bo converted, with little 
labour, into silver and golden dishes surpassing the craft of 
the cunningest goldsmith, nnd our dessert might be spread 
under the shadow of metallic fruits* and flowers as true to uaturo 
as if the tmiiNformiug touch of Miilas had collected them. 

One word more, for the plant's own sake, before concluding. 
When wc rest on the velvety grass, under the shadow of 
some spreading tree, whose gnarled and sturdy trunk was 
stout and strong whilst our great-great-grandfathers were 
little boys; when we idly play with the (laintcd and sweet- 
scentcd blossom of some summer flower that wc have plucked 
in the sunny meadow, pulling sepal from sepal, and petal from 
petal, shukiug the pollen from tuc stamens, and cutting open 
the pulpy germcn to note tho nascent ovules, let us not 
merely bless the tree for its shallow, or the flower for its 
curious beauty, but look upon them affectionately as living 
beings w hom the one great Creator has placed in the sarno 
fair world with ourselves, to pass, even as wc do, their lives 
freely and yet iu eoutiuual accordance with llis allwise 
designs ; each leaf, each petal, each stamen, each pistil, 
playing its separate part in the vegetable commonwealth to 
which it belongs ; some industrious and perpetually striving 
for the good of the whole, some seeming to lend a fleeting 
existence of brilliant display — the leaves provident for the 
corning day, the flowers provident for the next generation ; 
all working, not merely for themselves alone, but forming 
wood, nnd fibres, ami nutritious food for man, a being of whom 
in their passive undreaming life they tako no note and have 
no knowledge. There is a deep lesson and politic meaning 
contained iu the scientific idea of a plant — a lesson and a 
meaning not dissimilar from those that constitute the true 
moral of the Great Exhibition. 
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AS APPLIED TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURES. 
BY LEWIS D. A CIORDON, 

Roglua Prc&unr of lfMcWiin, L’alvunlty of 



HE term manufacture i* no longer 
confined to its original signifies- 
tion — the production of human 
manipulation— but is now gene- 
rally applied to articles made by 
machinery, from raw materials, 
*v\ supplied by a beneficent Provi- 
V dence, for adaptation by the 
industry and ingenuity of man 
{ -r f c | for the wants and enjoyment* of civilised 
Li / Kociefy. 

\ ^ | jfi lo some minds manufacturing has lost its 

dignity by the substitution of tne iron arms 
and fingers of machinery, for the bone and 
sinew and nerves of tho cunning artificer 
who, within little more than a century, pro- 
duced all that then existed of manufac- 
ture- But this is surely a misconception ; 
and a rery different impression will, we conceive, ho left on 
tho minds of all who have had an opportunity, however 
cursory, of contemplating tho tools and machinery applied to 
manufoeturca, so liberally displayed in the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, and which we are now to endeavour 
briefly to etucidatc and explain. 

The object we have m riew is to convey to general 
readers such information on tho principles ana exact func- 1 
tions of manufacturing machinery, as will increase their 1 
interest in what they may have seen fur tho first, and, in many 
cases, it may bo for tho last time, in tho Great Exhibition, 
and enable them to carry away with them truer impressions 
of the amount of thought and ingenuity that has been ex- 
pended in the creation of the automatic fabricators of the 
most complex as well os simplest necessaries and conveniences 
they find in use in their routine life, than they otherwise 
could do. It is not our intention to describe this manufac- 
turing machinery in detail, suited for the instruction of 
manufacturers; we shall only attempt to give a correct 
account of the mechanical processes exhibited, sketched with 


the viow of making their characteristic excellencies understood, 
but without any pretension to set forth their comparative 
merits further than mentioning those features that display the 
progressive improvement of the various processes selected for 
our purpose. 

As in the labour of the artificer there is combined a physical 
exertion and a manual dexterity, — the latter an emanation of 
mental exertion, the former requiring a regular supply of food 
and raiment to the body, in order that the ** right hand may 
not lose its cunning,” — so in manufacturing machinery, there 
arc two great principles developed ; there are machines which 
are adapted to receive and modify power* of nature, and 
machines which are contrived for the transport and for the 
change of the form or texture of materials. 

Every machine is contrived to perform some given mecha- 
nical process, which supposes tho existence of two other 
things besides the machine, namely, a moving power and work 
to be done, i.e., an object subject to tho process in question. 
Machines, in fact, are interposed between the power and the 
work, for the purpose of adapting the ono to tho other. 

As an example connected with our subject, the old spinning- 
wheel may be cited, in which the spindle and flv are made to 
revolve by application of the foot to a treadle. Here tho 
motive power is derived from muscular action ; the operation 
of spinning is carried on by drawing out the fibre from tho 
rock , and supplying it regularly to the fly, which is caused to 
turn rapidly and twist it into a thread or yam. Tim arrange- 
ment of the form of the fly and spindle, and its connection 
with the foot in such a manner that the pressure of the latter 
shall communicate the required motion to the former, is tho 
function and object of the machine. 

This machine, we see, consists of a scries of connected 
pieces, beginning with the treadle, the construction, position, 
and motion of which are determined by the nature of the 
moving power, and ending with tho fly and spindle : but this 
is, in tact, the description of every machine. There is always 
one or more series ot connected pieces, at one end of which is 
a part especially adapted to receive the action of the power — 
such as a steam-engine, a water-wheel, a horse-lever, a handle 
or a treadle. At the other end of each series will be found a 
set of parts determined in form, position, and motion, by the 
nature of the work they have to do, and which may ho called 
the working pieces 1 between them arc placed trains of me- 
chanism, connecting them so that, when tho first parts move 
according to tho law assigned to them by the action of tho 
power, the second must necessarily diotc according to the law 
featured by the nature of the work. 

There are, we thus see, three classes of mechanical organs 
independent of each other, inasmuch as, on the one hand, any 
set of operator! or working parts may be put in motion by 
power derived from any source. Thus, a fly and spindle may 
be turned either by the foot, by water, or by steam. Again, 
a given steam-engine, or water-wheel, or any other receiver of 
power, may be employed to give motion to any required set of 
working parts for any process whatever. Also, between a 
given receiver of power and aet of working parts the iuterposed 
mechanism may he varied ia very many ways. Moreover the 
principles upon which the construction and arrangement of 
thcBe three classes of mechanical organs ore founded are differ- 
ent. The receivers of power derive their form from a com- 
bination of mechanical principles with the physical laws which 
govern the respective sources of power. The operators derive 
their form from a combination of mechanical principles with 
considerations derived from the processes to be performed. The 
principles of tho interposed mechanism are purely geometric, 
and may be developed without reference to the powers employed 
or transmitted. Mechanism is a combination of parts connect- 
ing two or more pieces, so (hat when oue moves according to a 
given law, the others must move according to certain other 
given laws. A train of mechanism is composed of a series of 
moveable pieces, each of which is so connected with tho framo- 
work of the machine, that when in motion every point of it is 
constrained to move in a certain path, in which, however, if 
considered separately from the other pieces, it is at liberty to 
move in the two opposite directions, and with any velocity. 
Thus, wheels, pulleys, shafts, and revolving pieces, generally 
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Are ao connected with the frame of the machine, that any 
fixed point ia compelled, when in motion, to describe a circle 
round the axis ; sliding piece* are compelled by fixed guides 
to describe straight line*, and so on. These pieces arc con- 
nected either by contact or by intermediate pieces, bo that 
when the first piece in the series ia moved from any external 
cause, it compels the second to move, which again gives motiou 
to the third, and so on. 

The act of giving motion to a piece is termed Jrieing it, 
and that of receiving motion from a piece is termed following 
it. The follower receives motiou from the driver. 

In the view we are about to take of the Manufacturing 
Machines of the Exhibition, we exclude any reference to 
the receivers of power, important as is the part they play 
in the history suid economy of manufactures. Our object is 
specially to record mechanical processes, and to give some idea 
of tlie mechanism of the machines applied to textile manufac- 
tures exhibited. We have chosen mi order for treating of the 
mechanical processes by which textile fabrics are 1 produced, 
which leads from the simple to the complex, and which shows 
the origin of the improvements that led to the wonderfully 
perfect machinery exhibited os applied to each and ull textile 
fabrics. 

These processes depend primarily on the nature of tlu* 
materials — the raw materials to be worked Up. Silk, Cotton, 
Flax, and Wool, require different methods of preparation for 
being sptm and irorc/t, the ultimate processes in the union of 
all textile fibres. 

Si Ik Manufacture*. — It would be out of place to enter into 
any details in regard to the little worm which produce* the 
mil lions of pounds of raw silk annually produced and worked 
up on the continent of Europe, in India and China, ami 
imported into Grout Britain to supply this branch of industry. 

In the French, the Milanese, the Piedmontese, the Tuecen, 
the It oman, Neapolitan, Algerian, Chinese, ami luilian depart- 
ments of the Exhibition, samples of the cocoons, and of the 
reeled or raw* silk of these countries usay bo eeeu ami exa- 
mined. 

The weight, of cocoons rariea according to the climate 
and management of the worms. About two hundred and 
thirty to a pound may be taken aa an average, and twelve 
pounds of encomia make a pound of raw silk. Thus 27(30 
worms are required for every pound of raw bilk ! For every 
million pounds weight of raw silk produced in France, it ia 
reckoned that two hundred and fifty million pounds weight of 
mulberry leaves are consumed, and that five million of trees, 
of the average age of thirty years, aro stripped to furnish 
them! Upwards of five million pounds of raw silk are now 
imported into Great Britain annually. In Britain the ailk 
factories arc almost confined to England. 

The process of Reeling the Silk from the Cocoon* is carried 
on in Europe in the mouths of July, August, and September, 
in establishments called flat urea, and in the cottages of the 
peasantry of the countries where the silk is produced. 
The cocoons become an article of trade as soon as the 
insect inside has been killed by exposing them in nn oven, 
or to the steam of boiling water: they arc uo>v to be wound 
off, or reeled. In the commencement of the operation, the 
cocoons, having been for a short time in * trough of hot water 
to soften their cum, the loosened ends are then taken (four 
together generally), twisted with the fingers, then passed 
through an eye on the end of a wire, and thence to the reel. 
Two skein* are' generally lima formed at the game time, a child 
turning the reel, and a woman attending to mend the threads 
or fibres. The reel is so constituted, that while revolving it 
has communicated to it by wheel-work, a lateral tracer** from 
right to left, and from left to right. The amount of traverse 
for each revolution being regulated so that the thread of one 
revolution does not overlay the other, for if it did, the natural 
gnmnnness would cause these thread* to adhere. The extent 
of traverse ia about three inches, and in the time employed in 
reeling this breadth of threads, the gum dries sufficiently to 
prevent the threads from sticking to each other at the points 
of crossing. 

AH kinds of *i1k which aro simply drawn from the cocoons 
by the reeling, are called raw silk, but are denominated fine. 


| or coarse, according to the number of fibres of which the 
! thread is composed. 

| The factories in which raw silk is spun into ^ilk-thread for 
weaving are called throwing mill*, the term throwing being 

• formed from the word '‘throw,’* in the obsolete sense of “to 
; twist,*' " to twine." 

In 171!) a tt ilk- throwing mill wan erected at Derby. This 
I was the first in England, and it still exists. 

* Winding is the first process which the raw silk undergoes. 

j Winding — that in, transferring the silk skeins on to bobbins, 

I was formerly done by hand, on machine* carrying four or six 
reals and as many bobbins. The wiuding machines now are 
driven by power of steam or water, and art 1 arranged m frames 
carrying aa many as one hundred swift* or reels. The 
winding requires the unwearied attention of children to meud 
the threads that, breuk as well in this process as in the next. 
1 There are about eight thousand children under thirteen years 
' of age employed in British silk factories. 



Our drawing represents the winding machine as made by 
Mr. Frost of Macclesfield, the skeins of raw silk are put on to 
the sxrifis which are sir-armed reel*, with string cross bars 
to form fcho fork in w hich the skein lies. The axles of the 
swifts lie loosely in centres, and the framing descends no 
lower than this centre, so that there is very little liability to 
knocking. The thread is passed through glass guides, 
arranged on a traversing guide bar, to the bobbins. 

The bobbin* are turned hv double wooden roller*, turned 
out of one solid piece* of wood causing tbeia to run with 
greater truth than ordituirv rollers : and by their being 
covered with leather, the use of chalk or roaen, to get mOi«**iuti 
ia imneccKsiarv. and thus a source of tolling the silk is avoided. 
By working with double rollers n* is done in the machine, it 
is impossible that the cheeks and spindle* of the bobbin* can 
wear out. 

five motion of the guide bar ia produced by oval toothed 
wheels. The object of this motion is to cross the. threads 
diagonally on the bobbins in order to prevent the threads from 
sticking together, that is to ensure Inal the unwinding them 
shall take the least possible force, and proceed without 
entangling- The drawing No. 1 represents only a small part 
of the length of a w hiding niuehitie. 


-JU- — -4* 


Cleaning . — The silk having been transferred from the skeins 
to. the bobbins has to undergo a process of cleansing. This 
process is performed in transferring the silk from the bobbins 
produced on the last machine, to the bobbins or t nuns iu the 
machine represented in the accompanying drawing. 

The silk has to be cleaned to rid it of adhesive gummy 
matter and dust. For this it ia passed through a cleaner 
knife or double knife placed on the guide rail, bv the motion 
of which tlie thread is uniformly distributed on tho new 
bobbins. U by aiiy accident a thread be left out of the knife, 
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the fault u easily detected by tho ridge which will appear on 
the bobbin. The cleaner knife rail is fitted up so as to more 
in a dot, and thue the M , ij|v t 

degree of separation of J f j ||| pjjlff ffif l 
the knife edges i» ad* m 

justable to the quality of Jd 1 " 

the thread or silk to be " -A. ■ !■ i !■■■■ » 

cleaned. This operation ’ 

was formerly corn hi nod 
with a doubling of the 
threads, and a system of 
drop wires was intro* 
duced for stopping the 
bobbins alien threads 
broke. This is now dis- 
pensed with, and the 
spinning and doubling 
frame in the annexed 

drawing performs the J. — 

operation by one process and dispenses with the t toting of 
tuo silk, winch was formerly necessary. 

The silkworm-threads, perfectly cleaned, and become of a 
brilliant gloesv appearance, ore transferred to the spinning 
and doubling frame. In this machine, the threads from two 
or three of the bobbins from the cleaner arc not now only 
wound together in contact upon another set of bobbins, but 
they are at once spun together. The lower set of bobbins are 



placed vertically on spindles driven by bauds from a large 
drum, and then, in being transferred from one set of bobbins 
to the other, two or more threads arc laid togetlier. The 
twist, or, more correctly speaking, the angle of lay, is kept 
exceedingly uniform, the bobbin going slower as ti Jills, by 
working uu intermediate friction roller (not seen in drawing). 
The guider is, of course, attached to this machine again with 
a very slow motion, so that the doubled and spun thread is 
laid very uniformly and closely on the bobbins, which are now 
transferred to the throwing mill or machine. On this machine 
the doubled aud spun 
threads arc transferred 
from bobbins on to 
BwifU or reels, and 
thus become hanks of 
silk in the state in 
which they arc sent to 
the weaver. In this 
state, it is called sin- 
gles, tram, or organ- 
z. mo, according as it 
has been made into 
hanks after being 
simply cleaned and 
twisted, after being £ 
doubled and twisted, * 
or after being spun ^ 
into t hread by a second 
•pinning operation. 

The fineness of the silk is determined by the number of 
warp lengths, measuring seventy-two yards, in tho ounce , 



fine warp silk, for instance, runs about eight score threads. 
That its to say, there an* upwards of six miles of thread nearly 
in an ounce, or one hundred miles in a pound weight. 

The mechanical processes of preparing and spinning silk 
are of a very simple character, and form a striking contrast to 
the processes to w hich cotton, flax, and wool have to be sub- 
mitted ere they an- lit for the loom. SilU-irranay is, on the 
other hand, attended with difficulties which arc not met with 
i in weaving the yarns spun from the other textile fibres of 
i which we are to treat. 

i The machinery of cotton-manulaeture has its application 
! even before the “ raw material ” is brought to the factory. 

The •' cotton-wool " lias to be separated from the seed. 
The machine now almost universally used for this purpose is 
the saw-gin, the roller-gin having been supplanted even in 
India. The best example of this machine is exhibited in tho 
United States department. Till 1793, when KJi Whitney 
invented the saw-gin, the wool of the green-seeded cotton 
I could only be separated from the seed by an amount of 
labour very discouraging to the growth of tluit hardy and 
productive article. By this invention, one tuau was enabled 
to do the work of a thousand, and there was uo limit to the 
cultivation of the cotton save the limits to the acreage of 
suitable soil. 

The quantity of raw' cotton consumed in the cotton manu- 
facture of Great Britain, in the year I860, was 684^200,000 lbs., 
or nearly 835 tons per diem. 

The machinery tor manufacture of cotton — for performing 
he various ojierntiona that prepare the cottou wool, as 
imported from the countries where it is grown, for being 
spun and woven — are bin- rally displayed in the Exhibition 
, by leading British manufacturers aud by the French. 

| There are few things more interesting in manufacturing 
i processes t han the progress of the soft downy substance of 
i the interior of the cotton-pod, with all its fine filaments and 
I delicate colour, through ita various stages, until it becomes a 
| useful fabric for tlio daily wear of the industrious classes, or 
i annuities those beautiful forms in which Art has added grace 
to mechanical skill and ingenuity. These gradations are at 
once so perfect and complete, while they are based upon the 
moat admirable system of orderly progress, that cotton-spinning 
, becomes a science of no ordinary character when it is carried 
to the perfection to which we see it here displayed. The 
examples exhibited illustrate the various gradations of the 
coarse and fine manufacture — there are cases commencing 
w ith a specimen of Sea- Island cotton, and having every stage 
of progress up to nine-cord sewing thread, and muslin and 
figured lace. The only drawback to their great interest is the 
crowding together of so many specimens in so small cnees, 
since there is some difficulty in distinctly separating them. 
This is the more to be regretted, os the connection of the 
raw material with the examples around is so admirably illus- 
trated, and, if studied in connection with the machinery, is 
capable of alTording valuable lessons. 

The yarns, exhibited aa the basis of other products, show 
to what an extent the ingenuity of man can be carried, when 
employed in a given direction. There we have specimens of 
yarn spun by machinery, which is of so delicate a character, 
that the fibres of cotton con only be discovered in the thbric 
by tho aid of the microscope ; and so delicate is it that it tails 
to pieces by handling. This curiosity of manufacture is 
exhibited by Messrs, Thomas Houldsworth & Co., of 
Manchester, and is the result of the energy and enterprise 
of Henry Houldsworth, Esq., of that firm. In the coutribu- 
lions of* this establishment we find specimens of cotton vara 
ranging from No. 100 to No. 700, in siugle varn; aud No. 
100 to No. C70, in double yarn, or lace thread. These figures 
express the number of hanks to a pound weight, each 
bank being 810 yards ; and the last named number of 700 
in single, and 070 in double yam, is the triumph of cotton- 
spinning for all practical purposes, since wc find that a pound 
weight of cotton is elongated, in the first instance, to a length 
of 338 mile* ; aud, in tlie other, to a double thread 324 miles, 
at a cost of 28i., as the price of a single pound weight. The 
most remarkable example, however, is the specimcu shown as 
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No. 900, both of yarn and thread, ns a curiosity, by which n 
single pound of cotton is extended to 480 miles. So late as 
1840, 350 wub the finest yarn attempted. In 1841, Messrs. 
Houldsworth Bpun 450, which was then considered as the 
limit. Another still more astounding specimen exhibited by 
! Messrs. Ilouldsworth is that of 2150 yam, in which wo may 
fairly presume that they have reached the limit at which the 
fibre will at all cohere. A single pound of this yarn would 
yield the extraordinary length of 1026 miles 1 

The first operation of a cotton mill is to open up the 
cotton into its original spongy state and shake out any earth 
or vegetable matter accidentally mixed with it. 

In order to mix the cotton, several bales of the same, or of 
different kinds, are put together in a ** biug." A tool, like a 
hay-rake, is employed to draw down ami tear asunder the 
agglomerated mass of cotton as it is wanted for the picking, 
and other cleaning processes. Fine cotton, such ns the best 
Sea Island, is still sometimes cleaned and opened at first by 
the hand-labour of women and children ; but various machines 
for accomplishing the same object have been contrived and 
applied to all qualities of cotton wool. 

The irilhte is the machine in general use for opening out 
! the entangled Hocks of cotton. 

A cylindrical cage, made of willow*, with an axis carrying 
1 1 cross arms, and having a rotatory motion, was employed ui old ; 
I in Normandy for cleaning cotton-wool, under the name of , 
lr pan irr dr S'ormandir. This simple machine is undoubtedly 
the original of the modern English willow, which has undcr- 
j| gone various modifications, retaining, however, the essential 
I features of its type. 

I We do not think it necessary to describe the willow 
properly »o called, although the “ conical willow,” the most 
improved machine for this process, is exhibited both in 
Britain and in France. Wo take Calvert's patent machine 
for opening and cleansing cotton, as exhibited by Messrs, 
llibbert, rlatt, & Sons, as the most recent means of effecting 
tbia operation. This is, in fact, a scutching machine, 
so arranged that the preliminary process of willowing is 
performed within it. 

The beating action is produced by rollers with long pro- 
I jeetinp wedge-edged teeth. The cotton is taken, in weighed 
! quantities, from the bing, spread very uniform by hand on 

a feeding apron, which presents it to fluted roller*. These 
j rollers present it to the toothed beaters, revolving at great 
speed, and so arranged that all the coarser impurities fall 
j through. From these beaters, or scutehers, the cotton is taken 
up by fluted rollers, which, in their turn, pass it on to a 
hollow, serrated cylinder, revolving at great speed, and by 
which the fibre is drawn out, while the minute seeds pass 
through apertures left by the saw like teeth on the cylinder; 
and the interior of this being in communication with a fanner, 
which sucks through the air, the dust and fine impurities are 
almost completely got rid of. This cylinder is cleaned of the 
tcozed cotton by means of brushes, which deliver the cotton 
on to fluted rollers so regularly, that it comes out of the 
machine lapped into the form of a broad, felt-like web of 
cleaned cotton. 

The web of cleaned cotton thus obtained is passed through 
a lapping machine, and in this machine it undergoes a further 
tcozing, in such manner that several laps of different qualities 
! of cotton from the scutcher may be mixed in this machine, 
j so as to obtain a uniform quality of staple. The cotton, once 
I more formed into a fleecy lap, is brought out by rollers, and 
j delivered on to wooden lap cylinders. This makes the third 
mectuuuca! process to which the cotton fleece lias been sub- 
j mitted. 

The scutching machine was originally invented by the late 
Mr. Snodgrass, of Johnston, in Renfrewshire ; and afterward* 
improved by Mr. Cooper, of the same place. Mr. Calvert's 
scutcher is, perhaps, the most perfect machine of the kind in 
use in any country. 

From the lap machine, the cotton passes to the carding 
engine*, or cards. The object of the carding operation is to 
separate or comb out the fibres of the cotton, which are still 
entangled in small tufts, so us to bring them into os perfect 
parallelism as possible. For this purpose the cotton is put 


through a long series of combing*, which arc effected by the 
reciprocal action of two surfaces which are mounted with 
slightly bent elastic wire points. 

To Arkwright belongs the honour of having ruado the 
cylinder card a practical machine. This was about the year 
1770. 

Carding engines, says Dr. Ure, may bo defined to be 
brushes of bent iron wire fixed in leather, applied to a 
set of cylindrical and a set of plane surfaces, the former 
being made to revolve so as to sweep over the surfaces of the 
latter at rest. Sometimes large cylindrical cards work against 
the surfaces of smaller cylindrical cards moving at a Irtt speed; 
and sometimes both plans are combined in the same engine. 

The tufts or knots of cotton are held fast by the stationary' 
or slow moving cards, while the quick moving* cards tease out 
the fibres, and gradually, very gradually, disentangle them. 
Thus we can understand how fixed cards, in which the cotton 
is exposed to an uninterrupted course of tcazing, disentangle 
the long-stapled cotton better than the squirrel or secondaiy 
revolving cards, which bring the tufts under the action of the 
great drum-card only once in each of their own revolutions. 
They exercise a greater tearing force, and arc therefore used 
for coarser and shorter stapled cottons, with which rapidity of 
work is an object of importance; in fact, much more cotton 
can bo passed through in the same time, when both the main 
card and the counter cards revolve ; and as the latter require 
less frequent cleaning than what are called the flat-top cards, 
this system is generally used in preparation for the lower 
counts of spinning ; and occasionally in combination with fixed 
tops in that of the middling fine yam*. 

The filaments, after emerging from the flats, lie in nearly 
parallel lines among the curd teeth of the drum, when they 
are removed by a smaller drum card which turns in contact 
with it, called the doffer (stripper) or dolling cylinder, and is 
covered spirally with fillet cards. By its alow rotation in an 
opposite direction it strips the loosened filaments from the 
drum, and thus clothes itself uniformly with a fine fleece of ! 
cotton, which is shorn or combed off from the opposite side of 
the cylinder by the vibratory action of the doffing knife. 

This knife is a blade of steel, toothed at its edge like a fine 
comb. and it is made to comb downwards with a rapid Bhaving 
motion along the edge of the cards. This is Arkwright's 
justly celebrated crank end comb contrivance. This admirably 
designed instrument doffs the cotton in a fine transparent j 
fleece, and is beautiful to look upon. It is gathered as it 
comes off the whole width of the card, and passing through a 
funnel-shaped piece is gradually compressed into a riband and 
drawn through rollers m front of the engine. These rollers 
form the card end or sliver, which remains to be treated by the 
next process — viz., to be doubled. This is nothing more than 
a laying of forty slivers into one fresh lap. These forty 
slivers being the products of as many curding engines, and 
sometimes containing the fibres of many different varieties of 
cotton of various staples. 

Uniformity and parallelism in tho fibre are the great 
objects to be sought for in preparing cotton for the process 
of spinning. 

The laps from tho doubling machine are worked through a 
set of what arc termed finishing cards which are used in many j 
coarse and in all flue spinning factories. The finishing card 
docs not differ in any essential respect from the breaker card. 

The large card-drum is generally surmounted by urchin or j 
squirrel cards instead of tops, such as are used in the pro- 
paratiun of inferior cotton wools for spinning coarse yarns. 

In a fine spinning mill, seven finishing cards will turn off jj 
100 pounds of Sea Island cotton in sixty -nine hours (ono , 

week). Three yards of the lap presented to these cards 
weigh only four ounces. These seven finishers correspond to j 
six breaker cards. For a preparation , os it is termed (ono set), 
twelve card-ends go to form the first drawing. In tho breaker- 
cards, 1000 grains weight of cotton are spread out upon soTcn 
feet of the apron-cloth to form one lap. 

In such an establishment, 1G0 pounds constitute a pre- 
paration, which is confined to a given sot of cards, drawers, 
and roving frameB. One man superintends four such pre- 
parations. 
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In a coarse spinning mill (No. 30 and No. 40), the carding drawing undoes all these foldings of the when it is well 
engines being surmounted with urchin cards, each does about conducted, and ia, therefore, the most curious in a philoso- 
1000 lbs. per week. The drum makes ISO revolutions per phical point of view, which factor)’ genius displays, 
minute. The drawing-frame produces a succession of slivers which j 

The noxt process in cotton preparation is drawing out and pass to the roving-frame, 
elongating tho downy slivers or ribands, to straighten the | Six Blivers from the finishing cards are presented through 
filaments, and lay them as parallel to each other as possible. the curved guide-plate to a first drawing-frame roller. The 
Before passing to a description of the process of drawing compound or sextuple sliver, in passing between the roller 
on tho drawing frame, wc must allude to tho process of series, is drawn out principally by the front roller into a 
nuiking card cloth, as exhibited in tho Exhibition. ' uniform attenuated and much elongated sliver, and two of 

Wo have already indicated how much painB is taken to | these are generally drawn together through a conical mouth- 
i perfect the carding process of preparing cotton. It is the piece, which delivers the new sliver into a revolving can. 

same for wool ; and, in some respects, for tho tow of flax. The rate of the surface speed of the front roller to that of I 
The carding depends more on the quality of the cards than tho back roller varies from four, or Bix, to one ; and that rate 
upon any attention or skill in the operatives or card-tenters. may be modified by changing certain wheels according to the 
To make card-cloth , hides of leather arc cut up into strips, size of the sliver that is desired. Tho difference between the 
vary ing in breadth according to the purpose to which they speed of tho two back rollers is no moro than one tenth part; 
are ultimately to be applied. These strips arc passed tbc middle roller serving rather as a guide in leading the . 
between iron rollers, adjustable to different- distances, and filaments to the front- roller. 

furnished with a sharp-cutting edge below, by which, in the The sliver thus drawn with multiplied doublings acquires | 

; I passage, the leather is shaved off in its thickest parts, and a regularity of texture which, if not impaired iu the subsequent 

| made uniform throughout. These stripes, thus reduced, are processes, ensures a level yarn to the cotton spinner. 

| joined by bevelling off the ends for about an inch in length, The sextupling of slivers is generally continued through two 

| applying to the oevelled surfaces a thin solution of glue, drawing-frames, and then twelve slivers ore put into one, and j 

mode of acetic acid and uringlaas, and then subjecting them drawn by a frame which feeds the slutting machine, 

to a powerful press. The union is made so perfectly, tluit it The number of doublings varies according to the fincucss of j 

is scarcely possible to distinguish tbc joint. A number of spinning for which it is a preparation. 

such pieces being united together in one length, the leather The process of drawing being finished, the next process is I 

! is fit for the operations of the card-making machine. the twisting the slivers — that is, laying the fibres together by | 

This machine delights all who look at its rapid and wonder- torsion. 

| fully accurate operation. It were vain to attempt an account of the expenditure of 

The card-making machine is an American invention ; but thought which the production of the roving frames at work in 
I the first patent for it was taken by Mr. Dyer, of Manchester, the Exhibition has occasioned in the progress of the arrangc- 

This was in 1811. Many patents hare been taken for meat of the mechanism to the state of perfection tbere | 
improvements since, Mr. Dyer himself having taken not exhibited. 

fewer than five. This beautiful machine, consists of several pieces of me- j! 

The mechanism is simple, and yet so complicated tluit no ehanism, which mav be separately considered. There is a 

drawings, Buch as could come within the scope of this Essay, set of rollers, a rolter-hram similar to that in the drawing- , 

could represent it. The machines are variously arranged, frame, and there are vertical spindles, bearing on their tops a 

In most machines tho leather is placed vertically, os iu that forked piece, called n “ Flyer, of which one leg or branen is 
exhibited ; in others, it is stretched horizontally. The process tubular, and serves to conduct the soft roving from the boso 
is the some in both. A hank of fine wire is put on a reel of the spindle to the bobbin. By the revolution of the spindle , 
turning horizontally, at a short distance from the machine, and flyer the cotton slab receives its twist, and by the differ- 
and the end of the wire introduced into tho frame. The ence of the rotatiou of the flyer and bobbin it is wound upon 
machine being now put in gonr, tho wire is slid forward about the latter exactly in proportion as it is given oft' by the 
an inch, and is instantly cut off at that length. Two side rollers. This gives the torsion. The winding-on takes place 
pieces of steel now press on the projecting ends of the wire, in a ratio compounded of the difference of the speed oi tbc [ 
and bend the wire to the staple form, like a two-pronged bobbin and flyers, and of the circumference of the bobbin, 
fork. In the menu time two tine steel prickers arc pushed “Were the winding on to be a constant quantity, like the 
, forward to form two holes in the leather. Thcso arc below motion of the delivering rollers, the product of the two 

1 the two ends of tho staple, and on the instant they are with- numbers would remain the same; but when one of them 

.. drawn the staple is thrust forward into the holes, while a altera, as happens to the diameter of the bobbin, which ia 

j pair of nippers takes hold of the back of tho staple, and gives constantly increasing, the diff erence between the number of I 

it that Blight bend which we have described as necessary, revolutions of the bobbin and flyer must be decreased ; a i 

I The staple entering in one operation is pushed home } at the change produced by increasing the speed of the bobbins while 

next at the instant the new holes are made. Tim whole of the flyers revolve uniformly, in order to give a uniform degree 

these operations is performed in less tluui half a second, of torsion to a definite length of the delivered slub. Aa, 

A slight movement of tho leather sideways, after each therefore, the up-and-down motion of the bobbin, in the 

insertion, provides for the continuous progress of the distribution of the roving over its surface, must be decreased 

operation. in a constant progression, according to the grist of the roving, 

Hundreds of these machines arc at work in Manchester, in #o the rotation of the bobbin is increased by a motion eotn- 

Lecds, in Glasgow, and elsewhere. Miles, many miles, of pounded of tho regular speed of the driving-sluift of tho 

wire, are worked up by these machines daily. The difficulty machine, nnd the decreased speed of the other parts. Wc 

of making card cloth increases with its fineness. The French cannot attempt more minute details of description of this 

i. have carried this manufacture to great perfection, as exhibited machine.” 

in numerous cases of samples in the Exhibition. The process of spinning thus commenced ia finished on the 

The Drawing Frame. Tne drawing out of the cotton slivers is stretching-frame — the throstle and the mule. The cotton from 

1 1 effected bv revolving rollers, and to use the words of Dr. Ure, the roving-frames is pieced up to either the mule or throstle , 

it can only be clearly understood by an attentive and minute and spun into yarn, according to the quality of yarn intended 

consideration of tho operation of such mechanism upon textile to be produced. 

fibres. Arkwright was so impressed with tho importance of We have been so minute in our account of the preparation 
hia drawing.frame in automutic spinning, that when any bod of cotton, tluit .we have only space lcfl fora very brief account of 

work woa turned out be immediately desired his people to mule-Bpinning. The stretching-frame is, in fact, a mule 

“ mind their dr airings." without tho second draught and second speed. In the bobbin 

The cards straighten many of the filaments, but they also and fly-frames, the amount of lay, or quantity of twist given 

I double not a few by catching them by tho middle. The to the roving, is as little as is compatible with their being 
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unwound without impairing their uniformity. The object of 
the throstle is to extend the rovings into tine threads nt the 
game time that it twists them by the rotation of spindle* or 
flyers, and winds them upon bobbins, nomewhat reueniblhig 
what we have endeavoured to describe in speaking of the 
bobbin and fly-frame. 

The most interesting and perfect illustration of the throstle 
ia that termed the lMttforih, exhibited by Sharp Brother* 
of Manchester. There are various modification* of it ; but 
wo have not space to do more than name the machine. 

Tho manufacture and improvement of the form ol’ spindle* 
and flyers has occupied the attention of many machinist*, 
and specimens aro to be seen from Manchester, Halford, Lille, 
and elsewhere, of the exquisite workmanship put upon these 
vital elements of modem spinning machinery. When it is 



considered that these spindles and flyers revolve from 1000 to 
2000 times in a minute, t Iso perfection with which they ronat 
be tint shed and hardened, in order that thev may move 
steadily and without self-destruction, and the consumption of 
power, may be easily conceived. 

The Mule, or Mule Jenny, consists of four diatinct nets of 
parts: — 

1. Tho droving Tollers, already fully explained. 2. A 
moveable carnage, of a length equal to tne roller-beam, 
mounted with ns many spindles as there are threads to be 
spun. This carriage runs upon wheels upon edge-rails laid 
in the floor of tho foctorv, which allows the carriage about 
five feet of forward and backward motion, relatively to the 
roller-beam. 8. The headstock, ot the mechanism, by which 
the carriage is moved to and fro. In some Mules tho head- 
stock is placed in advance of the roller-beam, towards the 
middle of its length. In others, the headstock is put behind 
the roller-beam, so as to leave the whole length of the roller- 
beam and carriage without interruption. 

The general action of the mule may he stated ns follows: — 
The rovings being passed forwards from their respective 
bobbins, *et upright in the creel, through between the rollers, 
and their ends being attached to their respective spindles, the 
rollers, and carriage with its spindles, are all set in motion 
simultaneously : too carriage being made to recede from the 
roller- beam nt a somewhat quicker rate than the surfncc-snecd 
of the front, rollers, or the delivery of the soft threads. This 
pxcpsh of velocity is railed the "gain” of the carriage, and is 
intended to render the thread level, upon the principle above 
explained — namely, that the greater quantity of twist runs 
into the slenderer or weaker parts of the yarn, and obstructs 
their due extension ; whereas, if the quantity of twist be skil- 
fully adapted to the occasion, the thicker portions of the 
thread will have time to be acted upon hv the gain of the 
carriage, till their substance is reduced somewhat nearer to 
the average thickness required. When the carriage has 
moved out about 45 or 50 inches, according to the fineness of 
the work, a general change takes place in tho operation of the 
mule. The rollers suddenly atop, the spindles begin to revolve 
with nearly a double velocity, and the carriage slackens its 
space to about one-sixth of its previous speed. This stage of 
the process ia called the stretching, or the draw. The exten- 


sion of the filaments, performed in port by the twin-roller 
system, is by this action carried on and completed in their 
softly twisted state. When the carriage, by its advance, has 
stretched the threads to the full extent they will bear 
; without brraking, the second draw ceases by the stopping 
1 of tho enrrisge, while the spindles still continue to revolve 
till the requisite quantity of twist is communicated, which 
is regulated by the twist- wheel haring completed a certain 
number of turns. "Upon the twist- wheel shaft a Anger ia 
usuallr fixed, which nt each revolution disengages a catch, 
whereby the driving-strap is allowed to pasB to the loose 
pulley, and the whole machinery stands still. In the hand- 
mule tho spinner now puts down with his left hand tho faller, 
I or guide-wire, to the level requisite for guiding the threads 
I into the proper winding-on position upon the caps of the 
spindles. In putting down tho fallcr-wire, he at the same time 
unwinds that portion of tho thread which is coiled spirally 
round the spimile, from its point to the nose of the rap, which 
he does by causing the spindles to turn the backward way, 
with hia right hand working their main driving-pulley. This 
operation of undoing the coil is called the backtng-ojf. ' 

W henever the faller has arrived at tho degree of depression 
suited to the winding-on of the yarn, the spinner now reverses 
Ins backward motion, and w intis on the yam by causing the 
spindles to turn the forward way, while, ut tho same time, he 
pushes in the carriage nt a rate commensurate with the revo- 
lution of the spindle*. As the carnage approaches the roller- 
beam, the spinner gradually raises the faller- wire, to allow the 
last portion of the threads to be coiled again in an open spiral, 
from the nose of the cap up to their points. One operation 
being thus completed, another is immediately begun. 

By winding successive portions of thread upon the spindle, 
a eoniral-shaned roil of yam w formed, which, when sufficiently 
large, is slid off the spindle, in which slate the article is 
ready for the market, under the denomination of Cop ram. 
A considerable quantity of it. however,— particularly of that 
destined to be dyed or slopped to foreign countries, — is 
unwound from tlie ropa upon reels, and thereby made up into 
skeins or hnnka. 

The rendering the machinery which performs all these 
processes automatic was first accomplished by Richard Roberts, 
of Manchester, between 1830 and 1835, and his headstock 
ia still unrivalled. The late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, and 
Mr. Mclndoe, of Glasgow, have modified the lieadstock in 
various ways, and their self actors have earned great reputa- 
tion for excellence. The self-actor of Mr- Mclndoo has 
much to recommend it, and lias been applied to spinning 
numbers aa high as 150 with success, whilst self-actors in 
general are not applied to higher numbers than 120. Tho 
hand mute has still to be used in spinning finer numbers of 
cotton, and in spinning wool. 

Weaving. — If we take the term, weaving, in it* moat 
comprehensive sense, aa applying to the process of combining 
longitudinal threads into a superficial fabric, it will havo 
relation to tho whole series of textile fabrics not only those 
woven in the loom, but likewise net-work, buse-work, and 
hosiery. 

First, of plain weaving. — By this term we mean the wearing 
of all varieties of lathe manufacture ; whether of «i]k, cotton, 
woollen, or linen, in which tho weft threads interlace uniformly 
among the warp threads without producing twills, checks, 
stripes, sprigs, or any variety of iigurea. 

Calico, Irish linen, aud plain silk, are good representations 
I of this kind of wearing. If wo examine any of these, we find 
that tho ero«a threads pass alternately over and under the 
lung threads, no ouo thread passing over or under two other 
threads nt once. 

The long threads are railed the warp-twist, or orgtinzmo ; 
while the cross threads arc called weft, woof. shoot, or tram. 

1\rist is the term usually applied to the kind of yarn used 
for rotten warp • organ zinc to that for silk warp nnd some 
of the other terms have, in like manner, only partial applica- 
tion. We shall speak simply of warp and teef) to avoid 
ambiguity. Tho warn is always attached to the loom, or 
wearing machine, while the vrfl is contained in the shuttle — 
a small, canoe- like instrument. Tho winding of the weft on 
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the apiudlo, which runs through the shuttle, in a simple [ 
matter ; but the arrange meut of the warp in the loom in very . 
important, and miurt be understood, before wc eon follow the 
details of weaving. 

In the proceag of the cotton manufacture before the ynm 
conies to the warping-maeh i ne, it is wound from the cop ou 
to bobbing about four inches long, and about three inches 
diameter: these bobbins of yarn lire then taken to the 
warping-maehine, for the purpose of the threads being laid 
parallel to each other, to make them into a beamed warp, 
and to facilitate the arrangement of them after being 
tised and placed in tlie healds or ‘ heddka ’ of the loom in 
weaving. Iu the old ay atom of preparing the yam, before 
its being placed in tlie loom, ft cumbrous machine, called the 
warping- mill, was used instead of tins im prorod machine of 



Mr. Ken worthy's, which warpiug-mil] was worked by liftnd. 
After the yam had. been made into a bulled warp, it was then 
taken to toe old kind of ailing-machine, which soaked the yarn 
iuto the warm size (a kind of paste), then dried it, then squeezed 
it between iron roller*, and next it was retailed. The war]) 
was then taken from this machine to n machine for winding 
it on a roller-beam, after which it was taken to the looming- 
frame, and next to the loom to bo woven into eluth. But 
now, by the connection of Mr. Kenworthy** warping-maehine, 
with tne ailing-machine of Messrs. Hornby A Kenworthy, 
the process is made much shorter and more simple, and i« 
withal systematic and mechanical. 

It will bo seen, on reference to the drawing, that the 
bobbins containing yarn aro placed in a wooden frame 
called a ‘creel,’ so that they will revolve ; the thread# aro 
then passed through a ‘wraitbc’ on to n roller-hewn. 
The ‘ wraitbc * is for the purpose of keeping the threads 
separate and uniformly in the order in which they Are 
iulcndcd to be wound oir (after having passed through tlie 
size) on to the weaver's yarn-beam. In this tnruhiue is a 
beautiful adaptation of mechanism, by which the yarn may be 
backed off the beam, if by chance any broken thread has 
escaped the eye of the operative and got on tlie beam. This 
motion consist# of a Meries of small cylindrical rods, so arranged 
that the threads of yam pass under them ; and supposing 
none of the threads hod to break during the process, the beam 
would get filled without any neoeaaity for calling this inven- 


tion into action. But it so happens that breakage* often do 
occur, and, tui the machine works itt a rather quick speed, those 
dissevered threads get on to the beam before tlie operative has 
sufficient time to stop tho machine. The machine i# provided 
with two sets of driving-pulleys, one pair at each end of the 
driving-shaft: that pair which drive tho backing-off mot-inn 
work at one half the speed the other* do. The leathern strap* 
or bands which connect these pulleys with tlie main shaft of 
the factory, are so arranged by the one (that which drives the 
backing-olf motion) being crossed and the other being optm, 
that the motion of the machine can be reversed whenever tho 
threads are broken. The series of cylindrical rollers per- 
form their office by moving down, slots made in tho 
framing of tho machinery, in their progress bearing down 
with them the threads backed off the beam, until the MveMd 
thread is discovered and united, when tho operative sots 
on the machino as before the breaking took place, and 
tho cylindrical rollers return to their former position. 
After the beiun is filled by this machine, it is placed, along 
with tiro others, in the improved sizing-machine. Tin's!) 

1 teams arc placed in bearings so that they will revolve at the 
loft cud ot the machine, and weights are placed upon their 
pivots, so that they arc kept in their places; the six 1 breads 
of yarn ore then passed through nn ordinary comb-bar or 
‘wraith**/ and thus divided equally until passed through tho 
braids, which, in this machine, are situated at the left- end, for 
tho purpose of effecting tho cross shed, nud thereby hiking 
tho ‘lease 1 previously to the yarns bciug submitted to the 
sizing process. The ‘lease 1 now being taken, mid tW cross 
band or threads being introduced for the purpose of ‘ looming, 1 
or drawing in of tho weaver’s beam, the threads of yam are 
passed over a ‘ wraitbc 1 or comb-bur, formed by a row of teeth 
or pins of intervening spaces, for tho purpose of laying the 
threads in parallel breatulis aide by side, und forming each 
division or band of threads (of any required number) into 
separate and distinct, tape* or sheets (of any desired width), 
each thread being hud parallel side bv side, und thus in lateral 
contact, tho ‘ w mi the 1 or comb-bar being allowed to vibrato 
or onuiilate freely as tho threads proceed- The continuous 
threads now being thus made or separated into breadths or 
bands, are now passed over a conducting roller und immersed 
iuto thu trough containing tho sizing material, which in here 
kept in a limited state by steam passing through a pipe into 
the trough, nud thus boded into the wurp-thread# os they pare 
through it and under the adjustable tension roller, which eon 
be adjusted to auy required degree of tension at pleasure, or 
can bo railed up, when necessary, entirely out of the trough 
bv means of a winch, worm, and rack, with which tho pinions 
of tho rollers are connected. The thread* are then passed 
forward through a pair of squeezing rollers, and again similarly 
immersed iu the trough containing the size, to finish tho yarn; 
from thence they art* passed around the drying cylinder, also 
| heated by steam, and now assume the form of tapes or bands, 
the sizing material, bv it* slightly adhesive properties, causing 
the thread* tho* to ml here slightly together, and thus pro- 
ceed in a tape-like form, being of course much stronger, 
more regular and even, and less likely to be broken or 



disarranged than in the old mode of sizing. A circular wise, and ngnra similarly divided by the asdijafcingar vibratory 
revolving brush u placed over the threads as they proceed action of the comb-bur, aud laid over the ten sum Duller at the 
over the drying cylinders, for the purpose of dressing or right-hand end of tbs machine, in a proper state to be received 
laying tho fibres, and making the tapes or bands more compact and wound upon the warp-beam, ready tor tab* operation of 
and evon. They now proceed in a sized, dried, and finished drawing in, after which operation it m token to the loom aud 
state, being conducted by two rollers through a similar woven. 

‘wraitho 1 or comb-bar, but of a much finer pitch, and by The warp in the last state described is received by the 
passing through which tho bands of threads ore passed edges t crater. 
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We shall not do more than direct Attention to the numerous 
power-loom* exhibited, to the Jacquard looms, and to the 
machine* for making the hralds or (teddies — for making reed*, 
for cutting card*, and for making other appendages to weaving 
machinery. Weaving in almost every fibre — cotton, ftax, silk, 
worsted, and wool— may be learned in the department of 
Machinery in Motion. 

Wc must *u|>(K»*e our reader* already acquainted w ith the 
process of weaving by the hand-loom. Nor can we enter into 
tho description wc intended to have done of Pat tern- waving, 
from the simple but effective “ shot " pattern* — the stripe* 
and check*, the twill* and all its varieties — a* dimities, 
dornocks, bombazeens, satins, kerseymeres, Sic., to the more 
complicated, embracing damask* mid brocaded silk*. By 
mean* of tho Z)rmr-loom, the order in which the warp 
thread* arc depressed or elevated, varies continually ; string.' 
being »o arranged that the Dratr-boy can draw down the 
requisite warp thread* p re para ton' to the movement of tin 
shuttle. The warp thread* puss through tho eye* or loop* 
in vertical string*, each thread having one string, and these 
string* are so grouped that the attendant hoy, ny pulling a 
handle, draw* up all those warp threads which are required 
to be elevated for one particular shoot of weft ; and when a 
different order of succession is required, he pulls another 
handle. Hence it follow* that the arrangement of the strings 
and ham IN* must he preconcerted with especial reference to 
one particular pattern, and this is called “cording the loom." 
The cording used to occupy a skilful thoughtful man several 
months, and would then ol course aerve for only one particular 
pattern. 

The first step in improving the dratv-loom was the substitu- 
tion of mechanism for the handle and boy called a draic-boy, 
and then the adoption of Duncan’s automatic carpet loom or 
barrel loom, in which pins inserted in a rotatory barrel, like 
on organ barrel, moved a reciprocating lever, as in the draw- 
boy, and thus the way was paved for Jacquard's most perfect 
invention in 1H00. 

In all tho kind* of weaving hitherto noticed, whether of 

} >lain goods, figured goods, bobbin net, stocking*, or other 
abrics, we have alluded to tho wearing machine a* trorked by 
hand— or, more correctly speaking, by hand and foot — for tho 
treadle is invariably the receiver of power in these machines. 

So early na 16/8 M. do Gonnc* invented “ a new engine 
to make linen cloth without the aid of an artificer,” and 
at various times during the last century, M. Vaucanaon, 
Mr. Austin, and Mr. Miller, contrived looms which were 
to bo worked by a winch, by water power, or *omo power 
extraneous to the common hand loom. 

As Arkwright's and Watt’s inventions were perfected and 



extended in their applications, the necessity for having 
weaving machinery became more urgent. In 1802 tho power- 


loom bad not produced important saving in the expense of 
weaving, as a man had to be employed about each loom. 

The nowcr-loom of tho present day is ouo of the moat 
remarkable machines of the age we live in. 

Mr. Harrison exhibits a power-loom made in 1798 or lfiOO 



[it is engraved on the preceding column] alongside of the most 
improved looms of the present date, engraved on this column. 
How great the difference! Vet the honour due to Robert 
Miller, who commenced to introduce power-looms of the same 
construction as this old loom in 1 796, is pcrhnpe greater than 
to those who have produced the improvements, because his 
was the beginning. 

The old machine can be worked to advantage at GO picks 
per minute, requiring one person to each loom, or five persons 
to six looms. The new looms can be driven at 220 picks per 
minute, and are to be seen working at that spil'd in tho 
Exhibition, and in all the best power-loom mills in England 
and Scotland. One person can attend two of these, and in 
many instances three looms. 

An experienced operative of the manufacturing district, 
working the modern looms, produces 26 pieces of printing 
cloth, 25 inches wide, 29 yards long, and 11 picks per } inch, 
in a week of 60 hours. l'he cost of wearing each piece is Hid. 

less than Od . ! If the same cloth were woven on the old 
loom, one operative would produce only four pieces, and at a 
cost of 2s. vd. each ; or the weaver’s wages in 1800 were as 
much as is the entire value of the cloth in the Manchester 
market at present. Wonderful mechanical result ! What are 
the moral result* ? 
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THE EXHIBITION AS A LESSON IN' TASTE. 



AJI KM AT OS OOSAMXXTAt. At«T A* OtMTJkTKD DC T5TX nrOrmUAl. 

KXHinmoN IS HTOK PA1UC, IK WHICH Ttir DtTPKMKirr STTLB* 

ARK OOMPABKD WITH A VIEW TO TUI DirBOTKHBHT Of 
TASTK IS UOMK MASCTACTCBIU.* 

BY RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM. 

»It u tnovn UmI the Tut* it impmt>*d «x**Uy *» «« UnpfW rmr *>T 

atlrn.il •■£ fur kiu>»lcd|W. by » atoadT tHanUm U our otyccl, «n4 by frwuwnt rotarriae. 
n»r »h« Wat* am «k*n Hwaa if Ibelf UMb AeeMat salcfcty, U I* al*«y» 

unnftalntr ; urf tbair qnlcfcacaa la wlt| Vs ibtlr prwuapUon and rtaluifaa. oat 
to way imMtteUaa.” Bcak*. 

“ Conanur lanura Grand la.” 


I. — Introduction. 


B HERE is perhaps no province of 
industry, in which the advantages 
of an intercommunication of ideas 
are more diroct, than in that of 
Art- manufacture ; and this rnu»t 
be more especially tl»e case when 
the means of production of the 
various parties are pretty nearly 
equal. Tho differences of results 
om differences of degrees of artistic 
>g on the greater or less cultivation 
tics of the mind which oonduoo to 
judgment termed Taste. 

I that Taste must bo the paramount 
competitions involving ornamental 
l (£21* design, where the means or methods of production 
nr*:- equally advanced ; but where this is not the 
case, the chances are still very greatly in the favour 
of Taste over mere mechanical facility, provided low price be not the 
primary object. 

Thus, the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park is of all things the ' 
best calculated U> advance our National Taste, by bringing in close ' 
contiguity tlwj various productions of nearly all the nations of the 
earth in any way distinguished fur ornamental manufactures. The 


r - fvfrVl.T» of tho Atrr-JwsMft, Str "As Kn»» oo llw 4*«t — do of noubritac th« 
KllilWlfan of U* W«rfc» of Indunry of AH Naiion*, to ba lt*14 in Ucedan In MB1, 
piMUcall; UMfUl lo lb. BritUt -Es. A. J. 


distinctive characteristics of each are so many elements of novelty 
of arrangements which every nation may appropriate according to 
its own views and practice. 

Our present subject of consideration is bow far British manu- 
facturers may derive advantage from this congress of national 
peculiarities of design. 

Ornament is essentially of the province of tlie eye; it is beau- 
tiful appearances tliat we require, not recondite ideas, in work* ot 
Ornamental Art : these may be associated with ornament, but they 
must be kept perfectly subject to the mere principles of beauty 
of arrangement of the material forms. Dramatic, allegoric, and 
ornamental art arc totally distinct in their development ; they may 
be combined, but one cau never be the substitute of Another. If 
dramatic or allegorical composition* arc introduced a* portions of 
an ornamental scheme, they must be treated upon the symmetrical 
or ornamental principle. Whatever other principle wo may asso- 
ciate with the ornamental, must be kept secondary to cfect, if we 
are desirous of making a good design : introduce what symbols we 
will, they must be made subject to the ruling principles of ornament 
itself, or, however good the symbolism, our design is a mere crudity 
in Art. 

Some general examination of ornament in its characteristic 
development* of various times and nations, or what are technically 
called s#y«, must necessarily precede our examination of the 
modern rxprewdon* of ornamental art a* now displayed in the 
Great Industrial Exhibition. 

We shall find that the elements of form ore constant in all cases; 
they are but variously treated : this, in fact, must be so, if a Stylo 
be founded upon any principle# at all ; and all those stylos which 
have carried with them the feelings of ages, could not be otherwise 
than baaed upon some fixed natural laws. How certain varia- 
tion* of form and colour happen to be so universal a desire, that 
the varieties of their arrangements have occupied all people from 
the remotest time*, is a question of both material and psychological 
Interest. 

Universal effort* show a universal want, and beauty of effect and 
decoration are no more a luxury in a civilised state of society than 
warmth or clothing are a luxury to any state : tho mind, as the 
body, make* everything necessary that it is capable of permanently 
enjoying. Ornament is one of the mind's necessities, which it 
gratifies by means of the eye. So it has been discovered to be 
again an essential element in commercial prosperity. This was not 
so at first, because in a less cultivated state wc are quite satisfied 
with the gratification of our merely physical wants; but in an 
advanced state, the more extensive wants of the mind demand still 
more preasingly to be satisfied, llccco ornament is now as material 
an interest in a commercial community as the raw materials of 
manufacture themselves. 

In early stages of manufacture*, it is mechanical fitness that is 
the object of competition : a* society advances, it is neonsmry to 
combine elegance with fitness ; and those who cannot see this must 
•end their ware* to the ruder markets of the workl, and resign the 
great marts of commerce to those of superior taste who deserve a 
higher reward. 

This is no new idea : lot ns take a lesson from the experience of 
post ages, — the various coloured glass of Egypt, the figured cups 
of 8idoa, the shawl* of Miletus, the terra -cotta* of Samoa, the 
bronzes of Corinth— did not command the market* of tbs ancient 
world, either for their materials or for their mechanical qualities ; 
not because they were well blown— cleverly chased— finely woven 
— ingeniously turned — or perfectly cast : — these qualities they had 
only in common with the rimilar wares of other nations ; but in 
the gratification of one of ths most urgent necessities of tho mind 
in on advanced social state, they were pre-eminent — they were 
objects of a cultivated refined taste. And it is by this cbaractor 
alone that manufactures will ever establish that renown which will 
ensure a lasting market in tike civilised world. The great object 
of attainment is Taste, which is not a mere impulse of tho fancy, 
but dependent apon the ojie rations of reason as completely as 
any other conclusion respecting good or bad, or right or wrong, to 
which we attain by the mind's experience. To demonstrate this 
truth is the cltirf aim of the following Essay, in which the various 
species of ornamental art exhibited will be examined with respect 
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to their quality, wholly regard lew of magnitude ur quantity ; for a 
single good work in worth a whale museum of mediocrity, in an 
educational point of view, and thin is the tiuum of our inquiry — 
llow far our inanufuctureni may improve their taste* through tlie 
present Great Exhibition of Wurka of Industry now established iu 
Hyde Park ! 

It is only hv an analysis of the principles and style* of ornament 
that such an inquiry can be practicable, and only by tenting the 
works exhibited by these principle* that any sound or useful 
conclusions can be drawn. 

IL— 7*4 Stylo*. 

Style in ornament is analogous to band in writing, and this 
is ita litoral signification. Ah every individual has some jwcu- 
liaritv in his mode of writing, so every age or nation liaa 
lieen distinguished in ita ornamental expression by a certain 
individuality of taste, either original or borrowed. In a review of 
this kind, however, when we of the styles, wo can comprise 

only the broad distinctions of ornament itself, the kiwis or genera, 
not the mere specific varieties. There are, of course, many varieties 
of every great style ; but so long as the chief characteristics remain 
unchanged, the style La the same. From this point of view, 
therefore, the style* become comparatively few. We shall find 
that nine will comprise the whale number of the great characteristic 
developments which have had any influence on European civiliso- 
Unn: namely — three ancient, the Egyptian, the Greek, and the 
Roman ; three middle-age, the Byzantine, the Saracenic, and the 
Gothic ; and three modern, the Itcnauauncc, the Cinqueoento, and 
tiro Ixnris Quatorze. 

All styles arc only so many different way* of using the name 
language, that of ornament ; some expressing one sentiment, some 
another j the various expressions do not depend so much upon the 
details themselves as upon their mode of treatment. In the 
Egyptian, the earliest historic style, we have the conventional and 
the symbolic elements paramount, in a simple symmetrical treat- 
ment, combined with a very positive expression of colour. 

The Egyptian is literally a hieroglyphic style ; as a rule the 
Egyptian elements have a particular meaning, even to the | 
geometrical patterns ; f«w, if any, are arbitrarily chosen for the | 
sake of beauty of effect only ; the stylo is accordingly very simple j 
and limited in comparison with later stylus, in which mere symbolism ' 
waa superseded by the pure principles of Art 

But many Egyptian ornaments are still ]s>pular ornaments, and 
have been so through all times ; as the fret or labyrinth, save- 
scroll, spiral, zigzag, water-lily, the palm, and the star. The | 
arrangements are almost exclusively a mere symmetrical progreo- I 
aion. and always of a very simple order, though of gorgeous ; 
character ; fur precious stones and metals, and the richest materials 
generally, seem to have been abundantly used. The frieze is the ■ 
commonest form of these decorations, and the details are generally 
some of the more important aymltul* ; as the Lotus or water-lily of 
the Nile, the typo of ita inundations, from which Egypt derives its 
fruitfulness ; and the zigzag, the type of water itself.* The 
Winged Globe, however, or the SeuthtOI (the Beetle) is the moat 
prominent of all Egyptian ornaments ; it was a species of talisman, 
an invocation of the good spirit, Ayathodemon, and was used 
universally as lxvth architectural and personal ornament, iu almost 
every kind of material, wood, metal, or stone ; from the largest 
block of granite of Syene to the diminutive proportion* of the 
rarest precious stones. Ills Asp, and the cartouche containing 
hieroglyphics, are other important materials uf Egyptian ornament. 

We find mixed up with three more characteristic detail* almost 
every natural production of Egypt, conventionally treated ; not 
mere crude imitations from nature, but natural types, selected by 
symbolism, and fashioned by symmetry into ornamental decoration*. 

In viewing the character of Egyptian Art, then, beside* it* con- 
ventionalism and symbolism, which are exprearious uf details, we 
have a general expression — namely, itu grandeur of proportion, 
simplicity of |mrta, and splendour or costliness ul material : gold, 
silver, and ivory, precious stone*, and colour. It* great prevailing 
characteristic, like that of ail Oriental Art, ia sumptuousnea*. 


Jewish and other Asiatic ornament, like the Egyptian, appear* 
to have l*sen purely representative : the only dements mentioned 
in scripture, are the almond, the p.imegranate, the palm tree, tho 
lily or lulus, oxen, linns, awl the cherubim.* 

It is not till we come to Greece that we find the habitual intro- 
duction of forum for their own sake, purely a* ornament*, and this 
is a very great step in art. Tho Egyptian* produced many beautiful 
useful forms, but the Greeks not only improved these forms, but 
decorated them with appropriate awl beautiful oruaineut*, designed 
solely for their effect a* delightful object* to the eye ; they paid the 
same attention to architectural and general decoration. 

If we consider the Greek a* one great historic period of ornament, 
the following are it* chief characteristics, with some of which Egypt 
has already nude acquainted : — the fret, the wave -scroll, some- 

times called the Vltnivian scroll, the echinus, or horae-chcenut 
(vulgarly called the egg and tongue, and egg and dart), the 
astragal, the anthetnion (commonly called the Greek honey- 
suckle, because some examples resemble that flower), the guilloche 
or plat, awl the volute : the ordinary scroll and the acanthus 
are very partially developed in the pure Greek, compared 
with what they were in Later times among the Human* ; they 
both belong, nevertheless, to Greek Art, especially the acanthus 
which distinguishes the last and richest of the Greek orders— the 
Corinthian. Three three orders, as reg ar d* their ornamental quali- 
ties, are better described os the Echinus — the Vulutcd — and the 
Acanthus — -Orders, than bv their national designations. They arc 
not bo much distinct as successive orders, each adding something to 
that which preceded it ; for instance in the Doric, or early Greek 
order, we have the echinus as the only ornament ; in early time* 
it wa* pointed, in later it was cut on the capital : in the Ionic, or 
second Greek Older, we have the addition of the volute, or ram’s 
horn, to the echinus ; and in the third aider, or the Corinthian, we 
have the addition of a row of acanthus leaves lielow the volutes, 
of the second order, but which are here modified into sterna, or 
cuvlictdi. How all these various Greek element* were treated it is 
not expedient to explain here ; apace preclude* it, if nothing else ; 
but there is always a great simplicity both in the details and iu 
the arrangement of the materials of Greek ornament ; it is gene- 
rally the various elements arranged iu simple horizontal eerie*, one 
row above another. 

In the Homan, the third and last ancient style, wo have, as the 
chief characteristic, a gorgeous magnificence ; but this magnificence 
was accomplished only by an enrichment and a profuse use of 
Greek details ; the scroll and the acanthus, however, being predo- 
minant over all others, so much so, that the acanthus scroll alone 
when iu anything approaching magniiiceuee of development, is 
sufficient to stamp a design as Roman in character, and it is the 
chief distinction between Greek and Roman work. 

The Romans Died the Greek orders, hut they added to them 
one of their own, which is, however, a simple mixture of the 
three Greek orders into one— an ecbino-voluted-ocwnthus order ; 
the original modification of the volutes in the Corinthian 
acanthus order being restored to a complete Ionic capital in the 
Roman. Beside* this great richness of detail, the mixture of gro- 
tesques such as human, animal, and vegetable forms combined, is a 
common characteristic of Roman Art, as, for Instance, the sphinx, 
griffin and a Liters ; these element* were likewise Greek, but not 
of *nch frequent occurrence in Greek example* : t tlie Romans, in 
fact, added no element, except perhaps the shell, to the materials ot 
Greek ornament. 

With the Roman ends what may be technically termed undent 
ornament ; the change of religion which ensued, through tho 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine, totally revolutionised 
Ornamental, as well as all other Art. 

During the first and second centuries, Christian works of Art 
were limited to symbol*, and were then never applied ns decora- 
tions, but as exhortations to faith and piety, ' And all Christian 
decoration rest* upon this foundation ; the some spirit of *ymboli*m 

• *«• thn Ttirirnra nf IjwUrl, 1 and 10, flwro wlilrji an dcrivsl tho fair qrmtulie 
imajiv* U th» Krangi-llas*— ih* angel, tlw linn, lb» ux, ami die 

f Tin- ■pliln.1 wa« alan RfypUan. hut Ifcam la a urml dllfcrrs* tetwfen I he (in—k 
and Kxyplian •pliiniu: U» ttnrt u h-isu-hmdnl. rain headed, and haw*.-he»d«t, and 
la alwa> a sile wlitla I ha tfrnh la (xnalfl . with thm head of a woman, and a I way < liaa 
•mn whfch dm K*» pitas nuvtr liaa. Sw Sir riarSne* WllXlsawt * aoowMit (d Urn 
iplilnx. — JUamm and CVSw oj Ida Xnaiaal dc. 
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THE EXHIBITION AS A LESSON IN TASTE. 

prevail ilk# throughout, until the return to the heathen principle of | of the new Moluunmcdan law were stringent ; there wm to be no 
ixmuty in the period of the Renaissance. - image of a living thing, vegetable or animal. Such conditions lod 

The early symbols were the monogram of Christ, variously : of course to a very individual style of decoration, for vegetable ! 

written — tha lily — the cross — the serpent — the aureole, or wbmyi forms were now excluded for the first time. However, by the 1 

puci# — representing the acrostic symbol, the fish, from the common eighth century, when tho richer work* of the Saracens commenced, 

Gre ek word fur fish — ?x^*, containing the initials of the. following the Byzantine Greeks who were preened into the service of the j 

sentence — I itvoi/i x^vrot 0*ov tin e«mn>, Jenna Cilmst, of God, the Arabian Caliphs and generals, were already sufficiently skilful to 

son, the Saviour ; and the circle or nimb\u, the glory of the head, make light of such exclusions, and the exertion of ingenuity which ' 

as the renca is of the entire body. These* are all very important they impelled gave rise to, perhaps, a more beautiful simply om- 

elements in Christian decoration, especially the nimbtu, which in mental style than any that had preceded it, for there was no division 

the element of the trefoil and quatrefoil and analogous forms, fo of the artistic mind now, between meaning and effect ; and although 

common in Byzantine and Gothic Art ; the trefoil having reference the religious eyrie* and other symbolic figures, which had hitherto 

to the Trinity ; and the quatrefoil to the four evangelists, as the engrossed so much of the a r tint’* attention were excluded, tho mere 

testimony of (Jhrist ; and to the cross, at the extremities of which conventional ornamental symbolism, the ordinary forms borrowed 1 1 

we often find the circle, besides the circle or nimbtu in the centre, from the Classic period, and geometry, left an abundant field ! i 

signifying the Lord ; the circles of the cxtretnilU*, which are the behind, which was further enriched by the peculiarly Saracenic 

nimbi of the evangelists, often contain their respective symbolic j custom of elaborating inscriptions into the designs. Mere curves 

image*, the angel, the lion, the ox, and the eagle ; thus making • and angles or interlacing* were now to l*wr the chief burden of a 

i their signification palpable. i design ; the curves, however, very naturally fell into the standard j 

Why the beautiful and accomplished styles of the ancients, then, ' forma and Horn] shapes ; and the lines and angles were soon 

I were discarded for such comparatively crude elements of ornament, developed into a very characteristic species of tracery or interlaced j 

needs no other explanation than that they were pagan. Paganism strap-work, very agreeably diversified by the ornamental iutro- 

i consisted, however, solely in forma, not in colours, and therefore duction of the inscriptions. The Saracenic waa the period of 

in respect of colour there were no restrictions, But ancient form* gorgeous diapers ; but like the Byzantine, it was more remarkable 

ako. m paganism itself gradually disappeared, were slowly ad- for its general effects than for any peculiar merit of the detail, or 

mitted among the dements of Christian decoration ; and the wroll, [ of its combinations — it is made up of an infinite numlier of minute 

under certain modifications, became eventually a very prominent I contrasts of light and shade and colour ; something like a formal 

figure in Byzantine ornaments ; and under a similar modification, flower-garden, wanting the simplicity and grandeur of natnnd 

the antheiniou and every other ancient form was gradually adopted acenery. But no details are so applicable for mere filliiujt as the 

after a systematic exclusion of four or fire centuries. Saracenic, and hence we find them constantly occurring in the 

I But nil Byzantine decorations arc strictly conventional, a trefoil designs of the Renaissance. 

leaf or a lily form being the ordinary foliation for a scroll : and The hut great middle-age style the Gothic, like the Saracenic, 
every form, whether from nature or from earlier styles of Art, vm grew out of tbc Byzantine : it flourished chiefly on the Rhine, in 

always treated in a peculiar manner ; more skill, on the whole, the north of France, and in England ; it was developed in the 

being displayed in the general effect* than in the detail*, and owing thirteenth century, was perfected in the fourteenth, ami in tho ] 

to the richness of material used, which was characteristic of Byzan- sixteenth became extinct. 

tine taste, a very gorgeous style wan ultimately developed upon the The Gothic i* essentially a pointed and geometrical style in its 
mere foundation of a rude symbolism. general forms, though all the symbolic elements of the Byzantine 

The leading forms of Byzantine or Romanesque architecture are are preserved in it ; its details apjwar to be an infinite repetition 

likewise due to the same influence ; the cn**, the circle, and of its greater architectural feature*, by which it i* distinguished ; 

the dome pervade everywhere. Both the Lombard and the as the spire in the place of the dome, and the pointed, in the plane 

! Norman styles may lie considered as mere varieties of the Byzan- of the round arch, compared with the Byzantine or Romanesque, 

j I tine. AH are comprised in the term Romanesque, which eompre- The pointed arch, however, it baa only in common with the 

I I head* the round- arch style of Middle- Age Art, as distinguished Saracenic and the Siculo-Norman. 

i from the Saracenic and tho Gothic, which are pointed-arch specie*. As an ornamental style, it i* an excessive elaboration of the 

Indeed the Byzantine wan so widely spread and bo thoroughly pointed and geometric element, vertical and diagonal lines prevail- I 
^ deutified with all Middle-Age Art, after the first few centuries of ing over the others. It is further peculiar in it* combinations of ' 

I the Christian era, that it* influence even in Italy did not wholly details, at find tin* conventional and symbolic prevailing, ami 

decline liefore the fifteenth century, until the establishment of the afterward* these combined with the elaboration of natural object* ! 

| </i pittrortnto, by Isirenzo Ghiberti. Both tho Sorarenic ami the pro] *r to its localities. We find in Gothic example*, not only the 

Gothic proceeded from the Byzantine. Hie Greek mtadonarire | traditional conventional type*, but also in the later periods, mixed 
| ! carried its influence into the extreme north ; nnd while the artists with them, exact imitations of the plant* ami flowers growing in 

of Syria were accommodating their style to Mohammedan exclu- . the nrightmnrhnrd. This is a great feature, but still always 

sivenetu in the south, in the colder regions of Europe the mysteries ; secondary to its elaboration of geometrical tracery — vesicas, 

of Mount Athos were freely mixed up with the fable* of Scandi- ! trefoils, quatrefoil*, &c n with many other geometrical combinations, . 
navian mythology. The Scandinavian soldiers, also, of the imperial j — which always remains the main characteristic of the style, whpther 
body-guard at ( 'onstantinople, made, un their return, the talisman* | the so-called early English, the decorated or the perpendicular, 
of Christian mythology almost as familiar in their native homes, French or German. 

as the god* of their forefathers. The cross planted an tin*, serpent j In ornament, therefore, as in architecture. It la the geometrical 
ts not an uncommon image on Mount Athos ; and the cross eur- tracery which stamps a design with a Gothic character; mixed 
I rounded by the so-called Runic knot, I* only a Scandinavian version 1 with natural flowers only, it is atil! Gothic ; but the example is 

I of the original Byzantine symbol of tlw redemption —the crushed 1 more characteristic when it oontains also the historic ornament* 

snake curling round the stem of the avenging ci-osa. The same of the style — as the Tudor-flower, the fleur-de-lis^ tho crocket-leaf^ i j 

mixture of Christian and Northern mythology characterise* the trefoil-leaf, vine-scroll, and other familiar detail*. The Gothic 

portal* of Lombardy. scroll always preserves the character of ite early Byzantine type. 

As the peculiarly Norman style, such as it i* best known in this namely that of a foliated serpentine rather than a succession of 

country, v» originally developed in Sicily, it contains many Sara- spirals. 

conic features, of which the pointed arch and the zigzag are the The Ilina*rimtn!o or Itenainance, a* the ultimate revival ol 
roost characteristic. The original Norman wo* not national, but classical art in Italy is termed, dates from aliout the Venetian 
■imply IiomaiKwque or Byzantine ; and the decorated or pointed conquest of Constantinople, in the year 1204. This revival, best 
»g**g Norman is, strictly shaking, Sieulo-Nonnan ; there ia no known under it* French name of the Renaissance, was long strictly 
other peculiar Norman style. but a revival of the classical orders of architecture ; there was no 

Tbc principles of the Saraosnic arc noon stated . the conditions revival of classical ornament itself in it* complete!*** before tho 
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sixteenth century, until the style known as the Cirufuccento,* the 
real goal of the Renaissance. There arc four distinct varieties of 
the Renaissance, inde|ieudent of the Cinquecento. In its earliest 
character, the Trecento, t in the fourteenth century, it is chiefly a 
mixture of Venetian and Siculo-Normau ornament, the Venetian 
being jiurely Byzantine in its origin, consisting fur the inoat port 
of conventional foliage and scroll forma, such as the decorations 
by Giotto in Lhe church of San Francesco at Aaiisi, or the mosaics 
of the Baptistery of S*n Giovanni at Florence. 

In the fifteenth century, or in the Quattrocento, the influence nf 
1 tradition was wholly superseded by selection, and a gradual 
. recurrence to ancient examples ; with a mixture of original arbi- 
trary forms and natural imitations. The introduction of exact 
natural imitations was the great feature of tills new stage of the 
Renai-tance, as displayed by Lorenzo Ghiberti at Florence, in 
his magnificent gates of the Baptistery of Ban Giovanni .X Still 
all details were ornamentally treated, strictly in accordance with 
the laws nf symmetry in their arrangement. It was in this 
period that were gradually introduced also those peculiar arbi- 
trary forms, pierced and scrolled shields, or cartouches, and 
tracery, or strap- work, which eventually Iwicamo the most charac- 
teristic details of the styles of the Renaissance, except during the 
short period of the prevalence of the Cinquecento in the earlier 
half of tho sixteenth century, when they were very' generally 
discarded, as was every element not found in ancient examples. 

A design containing all the dements indiscriminately, can be 
designated only by the vague term Renaissance ; and such a design 
may contain the classical orders and ornaments combined with con- 
ventional Byzantine Bcroll-work, Moorish tracery' and interfacings, 
scrolled shields, fiddle-shapes, and strap-work, natural Imitations 
of animal or vegetable forms of every description, and tho 
grotesque arabesques. Such is the mixture we find in the works 
of Benvenuto Cellini, and aUo in the great nnyority of the foreign 
cabinet and silver-work in the Exhibition. 

This peculiar style flourished in the sixteenth century, simul- 
taneously with the more definite Cinquecento, which was, in fact, 
an attempt at purification of style by the great artists of that 
^ period, who excluded every element not warranted by ancient 
examples, and accordingly in this style, which must be considered 
| as distinct from the ordinary Renaissance, we have an endeavour 
to restore ancient ornament to its original purity and splendour, 
and even to develop it to a still greater degree of variety, and a 
( more clinsto magnificence, than is exhibited by ancient examples. 

The Cinquecento, therefore, in a critical distinction of styles, 
does not imply merely sixteenth century Art, but a particular art 
of the sixteenth century. Hie term Renaissance is sufficiently 
definite for the mixed style, more especially as this stylo belongs 
to several ages and countries, though more peculiarly to France, 
where it ha» prevailed almost to tho exclusion of every other 
style ; hut it is of strict Italian origin. There are, accordingly, 
four Italian styles of the revival — tho Trecento, the Quattrocento, 
the pure Ciuquecento, and the mixed Cinquecento, or Renaissance ; 
there is one French style of the period— the Renaissance, the same 
as the mixed cinquecento of Italy j and there is one English style — 
the Elizabethan, which is the English Renaissance : minor modi- 
fications it is unnecessary to notice here. We have made this 
cursory enumeration for the sake of defining the Ciuquecento 
itself, as practised by Agustino Busti, and others, more parti- 
cularly in the north of Italy, towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; the school of Julio Romano, at Mantua, developed it in 
painting. 

The prevailing spirit of this style, aiming at a revival of the 
■ gorgeous decorations of Rome, naturally threw out all those 
peculiar arbitrary forms, which are never found in ancient 
f examples, as the scrolled shields and tracery ; and, on the other 
j hand, elaborated to the utmost the most conspicuous characteristics 

rrnm In Um«. tw U aftrr lL» yxar 1J0X nr In ti* •islnratli rrnlarj- ; lhe vnr4 
1* inlwSwl, lb* full rJpnuaton twin# vuiU cinq unvote, ecu thmj**n4 fir# hoadivS, 
cunt re ted bj cu<t.ifn Into CliqiMtuilu, « tr» bnndrad. Thu n* |.r»uu:n TnMVmln ti>i 
QaaSlroreuCo *ilnnts< » SnilUl Ufhmlim, referring to fijurtocslS end fiftrauUi centarr 
Art nuptctlMly, 

1 The (icrtuau lntrrt«rlog of ttnni anil lmin, m prrvalrat cTUIa. and known at (ha 
KuUtiel atyle. i» prrfiwtlv »nal«gi<ni In prtaclpla with msnj example* of Uw trwcwsUi, 

, thuiigli il randy Inlmdncra rntirmUcnal f.llagr 

J TXr« art) email bmnee ojrir* of tb«*t gate* is tht Inhibition, exhibited hr 
M. Uarhollessa nf Part*. 

of Greek and Roman Art, especially the acanthus scroll, and the 
grotesque arabesques, abounding with monstrous combinations of 
human, animal, and vegetable forms, in the same figure or scroll- 
work ; but always characterised, whatever the materials, by an 
extreme beauty of line : every natural form, and every oonven- 
tioual or ornamental form of antiquity, is admiwuMe in the pure 
Cinquecento ; it has also this feature, a beautiful variation of 
ancient standard types, as the Anthcmion, Ac., which occur not 
only as we find them in ancient examples, but as Italian plants 
also, treated in the order of the ancient examples. 

The Cinquecento is considered the culminating style in Orna- 
mental Art, as presenting the most perfect forms, and the must 
pleasing varieties Nature and Art vieiug with each other in their 
efforts to attract and gratify the eye. It a|q*eals only to the sense 
uf beauty ; all its effort* are directly made to attain the most 
attractive effects, without any intent to lead the mind to an 
ulterior end, as 1b the case with the Byzantine and other symbolic 
styles. Hie Cinquecento forms are supposed to be symbols of 
beauty only, and it is a remarkable concession to the ancients tliat 
the modems, to attain this result, were oompelled to recur to their 
works. And it iB only now, in the contemplation of this consum- 
mate style, that the term “ Renaissance ” becomes quite intelligible. 
The Renaissance, or Re-birth, of ornament is accomplished in the 
Cinquecento ; still the term is not altogether ill-appropriated to 
the earlier style*, a* these were really the stepjttug-stonea to the 
Cinquecento. We now come to the consideration of the lust of the 
historic styles — the Louis Quatorze with its variety, tho Louis 
Quinze, and its final debasement, the Rococo. 

The great medium of the Louis Quatorze was gilt stucco-work, 
which for a while seems to have almost wholly mqicrBeded de- 
corative pointing ; and this absence of colour in the principal 
decorations of the period seems to have lod to its more striking 
characteristic, infinite play of light and shade. Such being Lite 
aim of the style, exact symmetry in the parts was no longer essen- 
tial, and accordingly in the Louis Quatorze varieties, we, fur the 
first time, occasionally find symmetry systematically avoided. This 
feature was gradually more and more developed uutil it became 
characteristic in the Louis Quiitxe, and ultimately led to UuiL 
debased style, or rather variety, the Rococo, in which symmetry 
either in the balance of tho whole, or in the details of the parts, 
seems to have been quite out of place. 

The characteristic details of ibis style are the scroll and shell ; 
the anthcmion treated as a shell by being made concave, and a 
small acanthus scroll ; it is a variation of the most common deco- 
ration of the ancient funeral tiles ; ail classical ornaments are 
admitted in the Louis Quatorze, but they are confined to the mere 
accessory detail* ; all elements of the Cinquecento also from which 
the Louis Quatorze proceeded, are admissible under peculiar treat- 
ment, or ns accessories to the scroll and shell ob principal features: 
the very panels are formed by chains of scrolls, the concave and 
convex alternately, some cluthcd with an acanthus foliation, other* 
plain. A fiddlc-ehape combination of such scrolls is very charac- 
teristic even for various purposes ; a legacy probahly of the 
ordinary Renaissance. 

The broad acanthus foliations of the scroll in the Louis 
Quatorze, became much elongated, resembling more commonly 
the flag-leaf, in the Louis Quinzc. 

As long os these various sloments were treated symmetrically, 
and with attention to the mama, good effects were not uncommon, 
but when, in the time of Louis Quinzc, symmetry was wholly dis- 
regarded, and the acanthus scrolls degenerated into the c&ju iikigc, 
a species of crimped conventional shell-work, the designs became a 
mere mass of vagaries of indescribable forms, and the Rococo was 
displayed in the perfection of the bizarre in ornament. The play of 
light and shade is no essentially the element of the Louis Quatorze 
style*, that every other motive yields to it ; and it is carried out 
to such an extent tliat they scarcely adroit of a flat surface in their 
details ; all are either convex or concave, and hence also the pre- 
valence of the wave-line in their general forma. This constant 
varying of the surface gives every jojint of view it* high lights and 
contrasts, and for this reason stucco has su|>enteded decorations in 
the flat and gold colour in all characteristic Louis Quatorre and 
Louis Quiuze designs. But the mere general aim of these styles 
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gradual!} le<l to so great a neglect of the details, lluit eventuolljr la scarcely represented, and in jxttterv it is still seemingly the 

all individuality wax lout, and with it all study : hence, in the great prerogative of Messrs. Wedgwood to exhibit pure specimens 

| absurd Rococo, the very natural result of this general neglect, we of the Qreek style ; and still for the most part in the exquisite 

( have designs made up of details so without meaning and indi- productions of Flaxraan, which appear more beautiful than ever, 

I vlduality as to defy description. surrounded as they are by such endless specimens of the prevailing 

Such is a review of the great Ilurtoric styles of ornament, and, gorgeous taste of the present day, which gives the eye no rcsting- 

I I having thus defined the peculiar distinctions of the styles, we may place, and presents no idea to the mind, from the want of indi- 

: now examine in detail the various objects exposed in the Exhibition, viduality in itx gorged dcaigna. 

i with a view— by critical comparison — to draw what lessons wc The stall of Mratra. Bottom* is devoted to the, so-termed, Etruscan 

may from this great industrial competition of nations. taste, but so exclusively in one class of fabric, uniform in cha- 

racter and material, that it conveys only the notion of copying 
a design, not the revival of a simple and pure taste. The mere rod 
IIL — The Exhibition. and black are not essential* of the taste, but accident* of material ; 

I Once the overwhelming impression of admiration and wonder ‘be material* further might be applied to modem sacs, and the 
at the unparalleled collection, and the admirable arrangement of •«««* forms and idea* expressed iu other materials ; this would 

, the whole, subsided, the inquisitive mind naturally turns its ** adopting a taste, a very different thing from merely copying 

I I attention to the details iu the mass, and in cloauai more or less designs. 

definite according to its own objects and pursuit. In our instance. Th*-‘ Medieval Court ia open to much the same objection, 
the wind intent on Art-manufacture, naturally turned its at ten- though not so entirely so. We have in this collection not mi 
I tion only upon such objects as were of au ornamental character, evidence of llie application of a peculiar taste to modern and 
The first general impression is one of bewildering magnificence twifairy wmtB or purposes, but simply the copy of an old idea ; 
and endless wealth ; a* the particular cluwe* are gradually sepa- old things ia an old taste. Byxantine or Gothic symbolism, in as 
rated in the mind, a process of comparison commences between the M they generate beautiful forms, may claim our admiration, and 
j objects before the eye* and the vague anticipations of the mind Mr- Grace's table in iulaid wood shows that such a result is quito 

previous to entering the building, with results more or less Batis- possible out of such materials. But where the thing is made not 

I factory according to individual knowledge and experience. . fur its own sake or the use It may be ol| but purely as an embodiment 

Definite ideas now arise in the mind, of dissatisfaction or I ‘b* ^ bygone idea that originally canoed it, it is only a l 

approval as it may be, at the various imprearion* freon the different cowl to smother all independent original thought or ingenuity, j 
departments, and then the operation of criticism in detail com- “d by preserving symbolism as principal in all efforts would 
menees, followed by individual comparisons of the relative display roduco Art much to what we find it in India, or rather China. i 
of the various countries. Indeed, except in the most obvious forms of superstition, this court 

In examining minutely the results of these two last operations, already presents a striking similarity of taste to that of the Indian 
the following are the conclusion* wc must draw from them "«*■» in its rude undefined detail*, and in richness of material ; ! 

That there is nothing new in the Exhibition in ornamental M >*• A* "tuffs and carpet exhibited by Mr. ( ’rare ; in the wood- 
design ; not a scheme, not a detail that luu not been treated over can' lug of Mr. Myers ; and in the ecclesiastical vessels and rol'cs ex- | 
and over again in ages that are gone ; that the taste of the pre- halted by Mr. Hardman ; all allowing the strong analogy with the 
ducere generally ib uneducated, and that in nearly all where Oriental typos, and the Byzantine origin of the style. This ia the 
| this is not no, the influence of Franco is paramount in the European however which explain* the similarity of the two developments, 

| productions ; bearing exclusively in the two meet popular tradi- common source, the Byzantine symbolism ; the triangles, 

; tioual style* of that country— the Renaissance and the Louis trefoils, squares, and quatrefoils and various Romanesque udapto- 
i Quinzc — with more or loss variation in the treatment and detail, tions of the obi Byzantine Greeks : spread on one side by the 
) There are few designs of any country tliat do not come within the Christians of the west, the Latina, and on the other by the 
range of these two stylo* — from the Italian Renaissance to the Mo h a mmed a n s of the cast, the Arahs. Much scroll-work in 
French Rococo, or debased Louis Quinze. The few Greek, or so Indian and Gothic is identical ; and the Byzantine stamlord, the 
called Etruscan specimens, and the Gothic examples, in the sin go- burns of plenty, have given rise to a very similar treatment on 
larty styled Medieval Court, are almost the only exceptions as both sides. As individual designs, however, thi* court offers some 

’ regards European design. The best understood style is that which very fine samples of Gothic, as the mantelpiece by Myers, with 

we bare been obliged to designate the mixed Cinqucccnto or ‘be clever adajitation of the dove and olive as a crockett 
Renaissance ; the ap|»rently moat able dedgnere of Italy, France, Such being the relative proportion of the styles, what is the 
Austria, Belgium, and England, have selected this style for the exhi- general conclusion that we ore to draw from this evidence ? We 
i bitioo of their skill ; if, therefore, the Exhibition can he considered bare ventured to assert, that the best specimens of ornamental 
as a teat of the favourite style of the day, it ia evidently the Cinque- design as a class, are of the Renaissance, but that the great bulk of 
cento Renaissance, or the style which was developed in the second ‘bo specimens arc of the Louis Quntnrxe varieties ; that Classical Art 
| half of the sixteenth century in Italy. The Louis Quatorze varieties “ scarcely represented, and that the Gothic, i* only very partially so. 
perhaps prevail in quantity, the Louis Quinzc, and the Rocooo: the Setting aside the Gothic, which owes what we have of it to senti- 
Gothic is evidently in little requisition in foreign countries, and is monta distinct from ornament, we have only three decided expres- 
ooly very partially cultivated in this, as is evident from the very sions of taste, the Greek, the Italian, and the French ; or the Classical, 
small number of exhibitors who have contributed to what is very ‘be Renaissance, and the Ismis Quinzc. These three tastes ore very 
strangely misnamed the Medieval Court, as if the Gothic were the distinct ; we have in the first a thoroughly well nodenrtood detail, 

; only medieval style, or even the medieval style par excellence. The with a highly systematic and symmetrical disposition of thews 
Romanesque, Byzantine, and Saracenic, and several Italian varieties, ; details, always arranging them upon such forms and at such 
were infinitely more extensive in their influence in the middle age* Intervals as shall fairly duqday the article and its ornaments in due 
| than Uie Gothic, which was almost limited to the neighbourhood proportion ; in fiict s faultless taste : in the Becoud, in tho 
of the Rhine and bordering countries, and it endured only for Renaissance, we hare also a well understood detail, but a prevalence 
| a comparatively short period, and in point of time scarcely belongs ‘be bizarre, and a love of profusion of parts ; great skill of 
to the middle ages at all, as it was not completely developed execution, but upon the whole a bewildering and fantastic effect, 
until the fourteenth century, and was contemporary only with tho * rtiH an « more agreeable to the generality than the simple purity of 
Ikn id -«*niicc styles of Italy, which, however, nearly everywhere ‘bo Greeks : in the third taste, that best illustrated by the Louis 
superseded it in tbe sixteenth century. Quiuze, iu every variety, we have a total disregard of detail. 

With regard to classical or Greek and Roman ornament, it therefore exclusively a general effect ; individuality of parts, 
is astonishing to find so little of it. The taste so active fifty beauty of execution, anything that can possibly display any merit 
years ago, in this country at least, appears to have spread no >*» ib*W «■ interfering with a purely general effect, is not only 
further tluui it* original promoters could extend it ; in furniture it • b*c Gal, p. ttr, t tpedMM «nf. pp. sit— a». 
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superfluous but detrimental to the design, which aims nlf at a 
gorgeous effect as a whole. We have in this last emeuludly a 
superficial style aiming at a glittering or attractive dismay ; hence 
it is host exhibited in gilt-work or silver, or where there is at least 
a uniformity of colour ; reflection, or mere play of light and shade 
bring it* element. The very nature of thi* style offers a premium 
to the neglect of detail ; those practising it therefore soon neglect 
everything of the kind, and thus the whole provinoe of ornament 
is degraded, and where such n style prevails the paramount 
impression conveyed to the critical mind must be a general want 
of education in taste, just such an impression a* the Great 
Exhibition give* nt this moment. 

Now it is not a desirable thing that we should find the best 
talent of Eurnfie devoted to the taste, having profusion of detail 
and mere skilfulness of execution as it* great characteristic* ; yet 
if one *tyle is to tm chosen, considering it* general nature, no more 
pleasing one could be adopted : wc have both an understood detail, 
and a general effect at the same time, free from the prevalence of 
any particular kind of form* or lines, which gives the Itemiissanre 
an iu!init« superiority as an ornamental style over the Gothic, in 
which the profusion of vertical and diuigonnl lines, in the same 
relation, is fatiguing and palling to the mind, as is well illustrated 
by the peculiar assemblage in the so-called medieval court, which 
stand* there as a warning to us ngfJnst making this style familiar 
in our dwelling-house*. It is essentially an architectural style, 
and is applicable only when it can be applied on a great scale, so 
that the eye dots not at once comprise in :t small compass its 
peculiar angularity and formality. 

To bring the reader to a more exact comprehension of this 
prevailing style of the Renaissance, we will instance a few of the 
principal works exhibited, and which nro its beat exponents. To 
commence with Italy, the original arena of the style, there are the 
plaster mantel piece by G. lintUnelU, of Milan, and the pointed 
ceiling in the same room by A. Montanan, of Milan ; and also the 
walnut cabinet exhibited by Angelo Barbctti of Florence, but this 
borders on the pure t’inquecento : among French works, the 
Fontaine it Thfi, silver, exhibited by M. Durand, of Pari*;* the 
specimen of room decoration by Crochet, wood and carton- pierre 
combined, in the nave t ; and the magnificent aide-hoard exhibited 
: by Fuunilnni*. I From Austria, the bedstead exhibited by M, 

1 Leistler, of Vienna.§ From Stuttgard, a dreasing table, and ward- 
role; by J. F. Wirth, in mahogany, in exquisite taste. From 
| Belgium. n large marble mantel-piece by J. Lecleroq of Brussels.: 

1 ( Of English specimens may be mentioned her Majesty's cradle by 
Roger*, *1 though this specimen also border* closely on the pure 
> Cinquccento ; and the table of gold and silver electro-plate, ex- 

hibited by Elkington ; also the large silver centre-piece in the nave, 
exhibited by Hunt & Roskel] ; the walnut Instead by Rogers 
and Dear ; ♦ # a drawing-room fire-place bv Yates, Haywood ft Co., 

1 of Rotherham ;t+ and a parian chiraney-pieoe exhibited by Minton 
and Co. 

These works are not mentioned as of extraordinary merit, but 
as rombiiuDg with general excellence the moat decided expression 
of this particular style, which, at the present moment, appear* to 
| engrew the chief attention of the more able designers, whether 

English or foreign : and many of them are of a character 
approaching the best Cinquccento taste. 

It will be ol'Mcrved, on examination, that cartouche* or scrolled 
shield*, and tracery, prevail more or lc** in ali the above-mentioned 
works ; except for these features several of them would Vic 
admirable specimen* of the Oinquecento in its purity, of which 
however the Exhibition also affords a few fine specimens, some of 
which we may mention here for the sake of clearly separating 
those two styles. Her Majesty’s cradle, as already observed, fur 
the general character of it* ornament* belongs to this style ; as 
docs also the Imok-case exhibited by Holland & 8ona,JJ and the 
, sideboards by Levien, and by Johiuttonc & Jeonc*,^ and likewise 
i the bold sideboard in the south gallery, by Henry Hoyles, of the 
Sheffield School of bcsign,!|[| also a grate by Rally & Sons, ami 

• Kacra*wl In Cst, p. tM. • t Eacrmred la Cat, a Ofc 
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some decoration by Morant. Of more delicate work may be 
mentioned the crystal vase and dish belonging to Mr. Webb, 
exhihited by Morel A Co. ; a vase iu silver, gill, ami emuncl, by 
Hunt & Itoakcll ; a large gilt bronze vam and dish,* adapted from 
the sliicld and helmet of Francis I., in the Louvre (both exhibited 
likewise in hronstt), by Villemiwns of Fori*, the lost an exquisite 
ami genuine example ; an<l a very beautiful specimen, a ewer and 
dish, in parian. exhibited by Minton & Go. -, also a carved frame 
in walnut by Pietro Giusti. of Siena ; and a frieze, an admirable 
sped men of one development of the mere scroll-work, exhibited by 
J. Hornier, jun., in sculptured plaster. t 

The above specimen* are noticed for mere distinction's sake, for 
they are rather exceptions to, lhan example* of, a prevailing taste. 

It remains yet to point out specimens of the third taste alluded to, 
the Louis Quiiuc. A* a general reference, English silver-work, 
and carving and gilding, a* a whole, will represent this taste, and 
exhibit it often in it* worst idiu|te. The bail effect of the Louis 
C^iiinxi*, however, a* mostly displayed, is not so much an inherent 
defect in the style a* it is the fault of treatment of the elements 
by the designer. Hence we find a wide difference in the merit of | 

two design* of the *am« style, where the some materials are used, 
without descending to the Rococo, of which a large mirror frame 
in Dresden porcelain, + exhibited by the Royal Factory at Meissen, 
i* a sufficiently characteristic specimen. Some of the Austrian 
furniture i* I>jui* Quinze, a* are also some of the hamlsomosi chairs 
in the Exhibition, Austrian, Belgian, and English ; and there are 
some pianos in the some style, a*, fur instance, one in the Belgian 
department, heavy Rococo scrolls, with large bulrushes, which 
belong to the wont examples of ornamental design exhibited. 

The Rum ion malachite doors are of an intermediate degree 
between these two extreme*. On the English side the style ia 
well illustrated by the sideboard* by Gillow,§ or Rivett A Son*, 
or the gloss frame by T. Ponsonby ; or, in it* twist development, the 
Louis QntflTM, by the gilt beadstead, by Faudel A Phillips ;|J in 
silver work, by the testimonial to the Marquis of Twc«<ldale,T 
exhibited by Hunt A Uoekell, from a design by A. Brown. 

The wide-spread influence of France, therefore, in spite ot the 
most debased taste in design ever tolerated, is one curious picture 
presented to the mind by llii* assemblage of Uie world’s industry ; 
and thi* influence, n* the American example* show, i* not even 
limited to Europe, or the Old World. Another great fact dis- 
plsycil, perhaps uuavoii table where true education is nlment, is the 
very general mistake that quantity of ornament implies beauty, 
DUiny objects being so overloaded with details as to utterly destroy 
the general individuality of expression of the object, and even to > 
render it at first doubtful wliat the object con lie. 

In the Oriental works, where quantity of detail also is the chief 
characteristic, it ia of a kind so generally unassuming iu it* detail*, 
and hanuGiiioiis in iU effect and treatment, that the impression of 
quantity itself ia the last that is oonveyed, though the whole sur- 
face may be covered with ornament. The general form or effect of 
the design is never interfered with ; and by the uniform delicacy of 
the detail, though it may often have no other merit, a vague trad 
for the moat- pert, It allows only of a general exprewtiou, nnd we 
have the happy combination of simplicity and richnnss at once. 

In comparing the Indian shawls with their European copies, and 
how purely they are copies Is very satisfactorily shown, a mast 
remarkable phenomenon devclopce itself ; that ia, that the skilled 
uud educated designer of Europe sliuuld devote some of his most 
elaborate effort* in design to the imitation of the crude patterns of 
the hereditary weaver of the East. The skilful deeiguer of l*aru, 
I-ondon, or Vienna, could produce patterns infinitely more beautiful 
iban the most gorgeous specimens of the East, with half the trouble 
it costs him to uukc his s|Mirions < oshuicre* ; but ns they could 
then bo no longer mistaken for Cashmeres, their highest merit 
would be lost. 

Often in the best of Indian specimens the detail* will not bear 
looking at ; much of the design is put in to fill a space, tike whole 
bring generally only an infinite combination of minute piriums of 
different colours, aiming at a purely general effect. The merits o 
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tlie beat are negative, rather than positive ; there in an absence uf 
glaring fault*, bat no ouo feature of beauty ; if we except the 
general harmonious colouring anil uniform unobtrusiveuea of 
detail, which last, however, is in itself u great quality. 

To return to Europe. It in a fact well worthy of beiug pointed 
out to the attention of designer* and manufacturer*, that they 
Bhould still suffer iknuMhn to be so much under the influence of 
the French taste at the period of the first revolution. The fashion- 
, ablo popularity of Watteau seems to have first established this 
taste, and the vast amount of emigration which was the conse- 
quence of the revolution, particularly to this country, seems to 
have firmly planted it here, and hero in silver- work it La still para- 
mount, though it has been long discarded by the French them- 
solve*, ns a school, for the earlier style of the Beamiasanoe, which 
superseded the Gothic in the time of Francis I. 
i But why thia popular style should be so invariably characterised 
by the incessant shields or cartouches, it will he very difficult upon 
, | any reasons of taste to explain. In wood, marble, and in silver, we 
( , constantly find graceful curves and form# suddenly interrupted by a 
large pierced shield, with ite projecting edges anil angle*, and which, 
so far from performing a service to the design, or of being in any way 
1 1 necessary to it, is in direct antagonism to the whole spirit of the 
forms with which it i* united, except in our own Elizabethan, 
where it is, ou the contrary, valuable, being in perfect sympathy 
with the ruling features of tho design : of the flat strap-work of 
which it la a simple aggrandisement. 

By the separation of the Renaissance a# developed in the 
i examples we have pointed out, into its two distinct elements of 
curved and angular form#, wo do actually resolve it Into two dis- 
tinct and popular styles, the Cinquecento and the Elizabethan, for 
it amounts in nearly all its groat examples to a mixture of these 
two, although generally neither style is well expressed in the com- 
bination, one necessarily neutralising and supplanting the other. 
As an illustration, this value of the individuality of expression in 
design is very well shown. In the variety of papier in Ache specimens 
exhibited by Waited A Co., of Wolverhampton ;* or in some of 
tho paper* by W. Wooll&tns A Co., of London. t 

Abstaining from further details at present, liaving explained the 
general impressions, as regards ornament, of the must prominent 
claenea of manufacture, we may venture upon sotuo comparison 
between English and foreign specimens in the naqwetive classes. 

First, generally, the English aide does not betray Hint great 
Inferiority of taste which has been so lung prognosticated of it ; on 
the contrary, In some respects, there is a palpable pro-craiuence, on 
j the |»rt of this country, in many articled of general use ; but on a 
more careful investigation, turning our attention to abstract taste 
j in design, a very deckled inferiority must be admitted. 

This is not in the ap|4icaUon of design, but In ornamental design 
I itself ; nor is it so much in the absolute work ns in the taste which 

I guides this work. However, in the more magnificent foreign pro- 
ductions, especial ly thorn of France, bends* the excessive rnanuerism 
of working only In one style, however cleverly, there is a disregard 
I to usrfulnnu, or the general wants and means, which essentially 
detracts from that high credit which the mere design or artistic 
execution uf the work would otherwise ensure. It is very much 
easier to produce a successful result with ample than with contracted 
means, and infinitely more meritorious in the manufacturer to 
1 produce a simple beautiful work, which ahull be within the reach 
of the world of tnste in general, tlian the accomplishment by nit 
extraordinary effort of an extraordinary work, which he cannot 
easily repeat, and which it is beyond the |kx1o of all hut regal or 
princely means to derive gratification or benefit from. It would bo 
no distinctive feature of an age to work well for princes ; princely 
mean# have secured princely works in all ages, of different quality 
at different times, and according to the varieties of taste ; some 
being gratified by rare and exquisite Art, other* by minute elabora- 
tion and expenditure of labour, ami other* again by an ostentatious 
display of precious metals. 

The Exhibition will do nothing for the age ii it only induce a 
vast outlay of time and treasure, for the enjoyment of the extreme 
| few who command vast mean*. 

Tikis we take to bo no object of the Exhibition ; and although 
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we must admire for tlmnuudvo* such producthaw as the groat 
French sideboard, or some of the Gobelin* carpets, or the larger ; 
Sjvrv* *]»ecinmus 4 or the Austrian fundture*,t theso aro not the 
fruits which will bring about the great results which should accrue ; 
from this unexampled event, though they may aid them negatively ( 
by rather warning us that beautiful effects may arise from infinitely 
less outlay of either time or substance. And one great source ot 
congratulation to ourselves is, that by the evidence of the Exhibition, 
tills is a result for more likely to be accomplished first in this 
country than in any other. While England lias been devoting 1 
nearly all its effort* to the mere comfort of the million, France luut 
expended its energies, for the moat part, over luxuries for the few ; 
it is an amalgamation ot the two that we require, fitness and 
elegance combined ; recreation for the mind aa well a* comfort for 
the body. It is perfectly right that there should be single works 
of groat cost and magnificence, both I (©cause there is a demand for 
them, though limited, and ns a means of inducing the utmost 
efforts of Art, ami to nerve likewise a* a key or standard by which 
mere ordinary works may he tested, and artists stimulated to 
legitimate rivalry commensurate with a humbler class of pro- 
duction. However, when a cosily work is distinguished by 
exquisite taste, it is something more than a specimen of custliiiau, 
which is sufficiently distinct from taste or beauty, and a skilful 
work will he beautiful, nut by virtue, but in spite, of its materials. 

Good taste is a positive quality, however acquired, oud can import 
such quality in perfection to even the nidrot materials ; it is taste, 
therefore, that must ever I* the producer's most valuable capital ; 
and this, in our opinion, is the capital which the English manu- 
facturer may acquire iu the Exhibition from a careful study of 
many foreign productions. 

In silver-work, for instance, the inferiority of tho English 
manufacturer to tho French ia very strikiug, though, perl taps, tho | 

most beautiful work of this class in the Exhibition is German, — 
namely, the table ornament in oxidised silver, by Albert Wagner, : 
of Berlin!; But the stalls of Froment-Meurice, Durand, Rudulphi | 
and Gueytou, display many examples of exquisite taste, and at tho 
same time of a simple character. 

In wood -carving, but more particularly in its treatment, there is 1 
an equal superiority ot French and German work over English ; 
and, Indued, foreign carving and modelling generally are of a better 
quality than the home specimens. 

The same superiority is evident In the printed cottons and 
muslins, though the Scutch dispute pretty equally with the French 
prints from Mulhouso. In silks and satins, ribbons, and iu shawl*, 
there does not appear any very evident disparity, but it is notable 
that many of the best Lyons specimen* arc manufactured expressly 
for English houses. 

The British, Freucli, and Austrian Cashmere shawls aneiu of i 
nearly equal merit ; the houses of Morgan, and Kerr, of Paisley ; 
of Blakeley, of Norwich ; uf Duehe uiu£, and Deneirouse, and 
Bobglavv, of Pam ; and of Mortinck, and Berger Si Son, of 
Vicuna, exhibit many magnificent specimens of this class, which it 
would be difficult to distinguish in |>oint of merit. 

In lace the finest specimens of design are English, Mm Tread- 
wlu's Flounce § being, perhaps, unrivalled in this respect, though 
Vandcrkeli.il -Bresson, of Brussels, is superior to all oompotitere in i 
delicacy of fabric. The specimens from Ireland are likewise con- 
spicuous, and considerable taste is displayed in auinc of the Swiss, 
Scotch, and Irish embroidered muslins, and in the damasks of 
Dunfermline and Belfast, || many of which are excellent. 

In general hardware — ©specially grates — England has uo com- 
petitors, and the Exhibition seems to indicate more unusual efforts 
iu this manufacture than in any other: some of the s}(ecimeu* in 
burnished steel and ormolu from Sheffield Rotherham, Birming- 
ham, and Coalbrookdale, uni of London, indicate a great advauco 
in the appreciation of Taste, and are a certain evidence uf ita soon 
very materially influencing the more ordinary dooms of grate* in 
common demand. 

In ornamental bronzes no country shines : candlesticks are not 
creditably represented, and caudlo-bimp* are much in the same 
obscurity ; the larger candelabra also aro confused and tasteLuss : 
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the chandelier* anil other work* by Putt*,* aiul by Messenger t of moss u an ordinary piece of dead and burnished silver plate, is 
Birmingham (which town shows altogether with surprising force in impossible. 

the general quality and in tins variety of lu contributions), are Flashlneus may l»e a natural refuge for vague undefined forms, 
perhaps the chief exceptions to the comparative inferiority of this to the deformities of which it is an effective cloak ; and so long os 
dcfiartment of manufacture. our silveramilha adhere to their Rococo scrolls, and other inanities 

In other respects, in works ot a more purely ornamental of the Louis (Juinxc, Us aid will 1* indispensable. Immediately the 

character, in metal work, MM. Falloise of Lidge, Andre of Paris, details of design, however, are substantially reformed, frosting and 1 

Jorquet of Brabant, Barhcdienne, Mali fat, Vittoz, Villeaiscm, burnishing, except as occasional incidental aids, must go together | 

Milne, Elkington, Winfield, Hatfield, ami the C'oolbroukdale Com- with the preposterous forms to which alone they owe their present 

pony, exhibit much beautiful work. popular development. If we turn from the English to the foreign 

Id carpets, there is a decided superiority on the side of home silver-work, the contrast in ibis respect is surprising; frosting and 

production ; notwithstanding much that is staring and inconsistent, burnishing seem to be unanimously banished from all high class 

Tlic carpet is, however, an article of comfort that is scarcely yet in design, whether French or < lerman, aiul oxidising substituted in 

I general use on the continent of Europe. Hence tlie French specimens their places ; and the consequence is, that in many foreign examples 

j are of tlist impracticable costliness which betray* at on«* that they we have specimens of the moat elaborate modelling, most effectively 

| I are mode for show rather than use ; although the mere pattern displayed as works of Art ; the minutest detail fully asserting 

I I carpets are anything but successful in this respect even : the French its own merits, and at the some time, contributing its portion to 

designer's skill in a paper hanging seems to forsake him when he the general expression of the whole, in all the oxidised specimens, 

transfers his labour to a carpet pattern. Impracticable costliness The process of oxidation, os it is termed, not only protects the 
apjieara to bong also over SOvres porcelain,' fur in the adaptation of silver from further tarnishing, but can convey every variety ol 
the beautiful to the useful in this department, as well as in that of tint from white to black, so that it is particularly well calculated 
gloss, the English manufacturers are pre-eminent. The English to display fine modelling or chasing, which would be utterly 
ornamental works in pottery or porcelain do not yield to the thrown away in a dazzling white material. The merit*, therefore, 
French either in elegance of shape or in decoration, while at the of the two methoils depend on the object of the silversmith, whether 
same time they are far less cu»tly. The specimens exhibited by it be his desire to display silver as a mere noble metal, or to 
Messrs. Copeland, Minton, and Wedgwood, place England in the exhibit a work of Art in a noble metal ; whether the metal bo 

I highest rank in thiB manufacture, in spite of the fostering patronage paramount in his estimation, or only a noble tribute to a noble 

; | of royal factories ubruad. In glass, England appears to W almost Art— doubtless, many can only look at a silver ornament as a work 

unrivalled, not only in the purity of its crystal, but in the rnanu- in precious metal, just os they value precious Btonee for their sterling 

fact n re and application of this invaluable material ; to instance worth, not for their beauty. But there is an extreme distinction 

only the matchless specimens of Messrs. Osier J and A psley Pellatt,§ between the sentiments with which we ought to view a diamond 

and the magnificent slabs of coloured glass of Swinburne A Co., and a piece of plate ; the first we admire for its refractive power, 
of Newcastle- upon -Ty tie, or the ornamental panes of Chance and os a rare mineral, that is, as a natural curiosity ; the second, 
Brothers, of Birmingham. on the other hand, is to be looked at purely as a piece of human 

Ws will now proceed to review teriatit n the principal classes of ingenuity ; their only common field is that both delight us through ^ 

ornamental manufacture in detail, always limiting our remarks in the sense of vision. 

accordance with the prescribed object of this eway, to the develop- If we exhibit silver-work for the reflective power of the material, ' 
ment of Taste, in order, by this analysis of designs, to endeavuur we should treat it exactly as we do glass, display it for its physical 

to draw the attention of our manufacturers and designers to the properties only, and shape it accordingly; but even tbs roost |! 

source of all beauty of effect — the elements of design itself. inveterate froeter and burnisher would hardly admit that his J 

labours had no other end in view than a display of cotocaustias, in j 
a friendly, though h«i]>elcss, rivalry, with the dlacaustics of the j 

^ • The prectotu J (etaU. lapidary — for such effects every material must yield to the silvered | 

We commence with gold and silver-work, — not as the most gfam of Messrs. Varnish, of Berners Street, 
important branch ot manufacture, but, as being purely orna- W e bold it to be proved by the Exhibition, that all frosting and j 

mental, it is the rnoet prominent object for ornamental criticism, burnishing, except for occasional relief or variety among the , 
and that to which pcrhajM the greatest skill has been devoted minor detail* of a design, are fatal to silver-work os Art, however 
from the earliest times. Though the Exhibition afford* a vast they may enhance its effects as specimens of a noble metsL 
display in amount, there i* no great variety or choice of taste ; the Tb* mc *t striking piece of *ilver-work in the Exhibition is the 
Louis Qulnxe, prevailing, and in every phase of its development, l*rg* Vase or table ornament, by Albert Wagner, exhibited by 
from the symmetrical variety proceeding immediately from the Wagner & Bon, of Berlin • ; it U in oxidised silver, and is about 

Louis Quatoree, to the most bizarre vagaries of the Rococo ; which f ‘ >ur fect «* laches high- The design is on allegory of the gradual j 

| last very much predominate. civilisation of man ; the allegory, however, bo it ever so good would 

Though the English silver-work exce«d* in quantity, by several b® oot of place, were not the whole composition admirable as 
times, all that is exhibited by other nations, it displays for less * work of formative Art, both in design and execution ; in the | 

variety of taste ; it is clearly under the absolute control of trade disposition of the whole, in the treatment of the figures, and in the 

j conventionalities, which, from the character of the prevailing style, elaboration of the ornamental details. As regards ornament, the 
appear to have been imported with it, in the latter part of the last «tyle is a mixture of natural and conventional forms in the spirit 
I century. Besides, the interminable ooquilloge of the Rococo, the ot the QuattroctnXe, os represented in the gate* of Ghiberti. In i 
constant contrast of dead and burnished silver, making up the chief »*>• lowest position, we have the Lion and the Serpent, indicating 
feature of so many work*, is absolutely fatiguing to the mind tlinl man’s victory over the animal world, ingeniously combined into on 

•eeks, or can receive, any impression of delight from an ornamental elegant and masterly tripod support of the circular base, which is 

composition. decorated with a rich moulding of fruit arranged in a running 

The system of boiling out, to produce the whitest prwsiblc appear- vortical around it ; above this we have at the lower portion of the 
once of the silver, sterns to be ono resent ially opposed to the display *tem, man in the nomadic state, represented by the huntsman, the 
of excellence of design ; and when the dead' while thus produced is fi»ber, “ d tbe «bc|>herd, with their attributes, both means and 
combined only with burnished portions, the sole effect of a work is results ; and immediately above these, decorating the upper part 
a mere play of light without even the contrast of shadow. The of the stem are, Pomona, Ceres, and Flora, in reference to the 
result is a dazzling whiteness ; pure flashinem, in fact, such os pre- stage of civilisation ; over their heads are hanging rich 

I eludes the very ides of modelling— for this can only be displayed dusters of grape* : the V ose itself is ornamented on the underside 
I by a contrast of light and shade, which, in so uniform a dazzling * «*"nventionol treatment of the acanthus, and a chased frieze 

in hold relief, representing the cultivation of the liberal arts aiul 
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science*, indicating the third *tnge of civilisation ; on the upper 
edge u a rich border of foliage in high relief, likewise arranged in 
a ninning vortical, with an anthemion aerie* a* the decoration of 
the edge itself. From the centre of the Vase proceeds a palm, on 
which i* a winged genius, having reference to man’* triumph over 
evil, and consequent final victory over himself. All the details of 
this beautiful work are executed with strict attention to natural 
truth, and at the saute time disposed with the closest adherence to 
ornamental symmetry. Hot, we notice it far more for its value as 
an example of how the most comprehensive notion* may be made 
perfectly subirdinate to the principle* of ornamental design, than 
for the ideas themselves, or as a men? specimen of silver-work, 
admirable though it be a* such ; it* highest merit is its excellent 
eneemMe a* a specimen of Ornamental Art, irrespective of material, 
whether for it* general effect or it* treatment of detail. Yet had 
this tine work been in dead and burnished silver, it might have 
been entirely overlooked, for it* exquisite details of modelling 
would have been indiscernible, and it* *tyle i* such, that it* ‘ 
eataeaustitu would have been of a very unpretending character 
compared with those of the rampant Rococo. 

Turning now to the French department, we find very many ' 
exquisite specimens of silver-work, and in different tastes, but 
those of the highest class invariably oxidised, as the admirable 
Milieu fie Table exhibited by FromcnbMcurice, belonging to the j 
Duke do Luynea ; a table in extremely delicate Renaissance work, I 
with a prevalence of natural detail*, altogether admirable in 
execution and tasteful in design, by Kudolplu ;* and some equally : 
good specimen* by Guryton, where the effect of oxidation is very | 
well illustrated, as it ib so variously applied t — in boxen, cups, 1 
eoffren, swonlx, statuette*, and in the fine group of the 41 Home 
and Slave,*’ There is not one specimen of frosted or burnishes! 
■diver on either of thrum two stall*, and the advantage of the effect 
of the oxidised may be well seen by comparing the Table, or a 
Covered Dish by Rudolphi, or the Slave and Horse by Guevton 
with the frosted and burnished example* exhibited by M. Odlot, 
of Paris, of which the magnificent Louis Quatorze dinner service 1 
i* the finest of it* class in the Exhibition. J 

The meddling of the details and animals in this service is 
excellent, but their value U lost through the merely dazzling 1 
effect of the combination of matting and polishing, which transcends 
every other consideration. There U something "positively vulgar 
in such a mere metallic blaze a* a service of this kind displays ; 
bad the various piece* I wen only slightly oxidised, as the eques- 
trian statue of Napoleon, by Nieuwerkerk, in the same stall, or ! 
tin? eentre-pieeea by Wagner and Fromeiit-Meuriee, or the group | 
of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, by Jeanne**, exhibited by 
Messrs. Elkington, the effect would have been most imposing in 
cunqmrison : the impression of tlie nobility of the metal would 
have ‘.till been there, and every group and object, whether natural 
or ornamental, would have attracted it* due share of admiration ; 
for the modelling of the various natural type* is excellent, and 
the treatment of the mere ornamental element* of the style is ns 
tasteful, ami as skilful, perhaps, a* the elements themselves admit ; 
superior, probably, to any genuine elaboration of the style in it* 
<»wn period ; and thi* set is, perhafw, on the whole, the most 
complete representative of the prevailing modern taste in silver- 
work exhibited, for it ha* all it* merit* of design and characteristic 
conventionalism* of execution combined at once. 

There are several other specimen* <m a similar scale, and in the 
snme style, which equally suffer from the fashion of fronting and 
burnishing. The pure colour of the silver, unaided by boiling out 
or burnishing, provided a difference of texture be observed in 
different objects, would have an infinitely more artistic effect, ' 
without having recourse to oxidising, if the dulnnm thu* produced ’ 
should be an insurmountable barrier to a public taste too far 1 
compromised with fronting and burnishing. Still that oxidising 
doc* not altogether destroy a certain metallic brilliancy, those 
specimens more delicately oxidised, already pointed out, are 
sufficient proof ; and the group of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, 
by Jean nest, is of that excellent intermediate character, that it 
may safely be referred to a* a model for the mere treatment nf the 
silver a* a material of Art ; it 1* not sufficiently oxidised to 
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suggest dirt or dufoess, but quite enough so to admit of any 
display of the most elaborate execution, and it at the same time is 
& fine example of variety of texture, in accordance with variety of 

substance represented. 

Before leaving the French department there are a few object* to 
bo pointed out, and yet one or two general impressions to lie 
recorded. All the works of the greatest pretension* of design are 
oxidised ; the prevailing style is the mixed Renaissance that we 
have already had occasion to explain, and it is evident that still the 
great model of the French silversmith* is Benvenuto Cellini, 
nutwltlistanding several important specimen* of the I*>ui* 
Quatorze. 

One of the most striking examples of the influence of Benvenuto 
is the very magnificent Fontaine h The, exhibited by M, Durand, 
of Pai is ;* it is entirely of silver, but by recourse to gilding, bur- 
nishing, oxidising, and niellos, a most beautiful variety of effect* i* 
produced ; the varieties of effect aiding the design. Though a 
complete tea-service, it is designed to constitute a Milieu de TalJe; 
the general effect is that of a vase and pedestal, the vase being tho 
urn, and the tea-pot*, cream -jug*, sugar-basins, bread-basket*, 
Ae_, being placed on four several stages on tho pedestal bolow. 
The design represent* admirably the mixed Renaissance of the 
sixteenth century, and is beautifully executed. The various 
element* of the style are* very well expressed, — the einqueceuto 
grotesque Bcroll-work, the scrolled and pierced shield*, and the 
conventional Saracenic foliage in relief, illustrating the origin of 
Elizabethan strap-work, and at the same time by the beauty of it* 
effect, the value of the Saracenic element. This work is further 
a good example of the mixed Renaissance being virtually a com- 
bination of the tlbqucceuto and the Elizabethan. 

In the stall of Kroment-Meurice, of Paris, are likewise many 
prominent specimen* of exquisite taste, in jewellery and in oxidised 
silver, in various style*, comprising some animal groups (for salt*) 
of surprising effect, in oxidised silver. The most important, though 
not the nm*t beautiful, work i*. however, the magnificent toilet- 
table and glass, with ewer and basin, candlesticks (girandoles), aud 
jewel caskets, in *ilvcr-gilt and enamelled, a present front the legi- 
timist* of France to the Duchess of Parma. + Silver-work* of such 
magnitude, even though presentation pieces, belong rather to thu 
province of tlie cotentatious than the beautiful, and the general 
stylo of this service certainly make* it no exception : it l* another 
of those example* of somewhat impractical cost lines* for which 
the French hare distinguished themselves in the Exhibition. In 
style it is mixed, of the natural school, but a Gothic character 
prevailing, as shown in tlie pointed arches of the glass frame and 
of the jewel casket*, in the ivy stem and leaf, and in the general 
vertical treatment of the Illy and fleur-de-lis elaborated aa em- 
blems, but rather in the German than the French tn*te. The 
ewer and basin and the caskets contain much admirable work in 
the details, but n* a whole it i* lather a display of magnificence 
than of that exquisite artistic taste which characterises nearly all 
the other work* exhibited by M. Froment-Meurice ; the leg* of 
the table particularly are wholly objectionable to criticism. 

Tlie Milieu de Table, belonging to the Duke de Luyuca, is a noble 
example of re)x>HM*. work or embossing with tbe hammer, and it 
displays some fine modelling of the figure by M. J. Feueheree ; it 
is an allegory of the world' — four giant* or Titan* support tlie 
globe, above which are Bacchus, Ceres, and \ enue, with other 
symbolism* : it is in oxidised silver. Another lieautifiil object i* 
a vase, also in oxidised silver, offered by the City of Paris to the 
engineer. H. C. Emmery, in exquisite Clnqueceuto taste iu spite of 
its Renaissance cartouches. Here are likewise a magnificent 
shield in oxidised silver and Iron ; a Gothic chalice, silver gilt 
and enamelled, designed a* a present fur the Pope : on the foot 
are figure*, in oxidised silver, of Faith, Hope, and Charity ; also a 
Cinquecento tea-service of very good effect ; and a hunting-knife, 
of great beauty, with the handle coiujxwed of game, aud which, 
contrary to the general rule of such device*, i* well oilafrtcd to the 
hand. M. Guevton also exhibits several swords of tlii* character, 
which, though good a* design*, are of very doubtful propriety con- 
sidering their ostensible destination, even though they lie really 
made for sliuw rather than the hand. 



M. Mutt] also exhibit* many minute object* of taste. In 
German silver- work there In little beyond the large vase, by 
Wagner, if we except perhaps, the hunting-cup in the Ch qo sa m te 
style, by Jacobi, of Brunswick, and a va*e of flowers mare curious 
than beautiful,* in the oetagou room, by Strobe 4; Son. of Leipsic ; 
the same must be said of the gilt and enamelled chessmen, in the 
same compartment, by Wieshanpt & Sons, of Hanau.t 

The Russian La in a similar taste with the English, the Louis 
Quinze being its archetype ; but nearly nil the sjiceimrns exhibited 
are a a good samples of the style as any in the Exhibition ; they 
never descend to the Rococo. There are, ho»i«h* these, somo copies 
of old works, as a lutnap, of the seventeenth century, and a 
Cellini vase, silver-gilt ; and several specimen* of the natural 
school of ornament, some of humorous character— as the Bear 
candelabra. Rut the principal effort is the large centre- 
piece, consisting of an historical group under a fir-tree ; the 
composition and modelling nre highly effective, and wholly without 
the aid of either frosting or burnishing, but by the pare nntuiulism 
of the design, we have the anomaly of a dull placed on the top of 
a tree ; a trifling inconsistency, however, compared with whnt we 
have on the English side of the Exhibition. 

Spain, faithful to It* historically err)«win*tie*l taste, exhibits a 
magnificent gilt Gothic tabernacle, by Moratilla, of Madrid. And 
the Italian contributions are nearly all comprised in the filagree 
work of Lulro, of Genua. 

In passing from thr foreign to thr English silver-work, the 
general change of taste is very decided, and though there are some 
exceptions, the general inferiority is not to he overlooked. The 
first work which attract* our attention is the large centre- piece, 
a candelabrum, and fluwer-vnae, designed and executed by A. 
Brown, in dead ami burnished silver, in the nave, exhibited by 
Hunt & Roskell. This piece, though displaying the characteristic 
flaahiiieKS of the prevailing home taste of the |>rc«ent day, possesses 
also many merit* of design, which are conspicuous in spite of 
boiling out nud burnishing, though the modelling of the high reliefs 
In dead silver, in the centre, displays only half it* merit, through 
the wiurt of shadow in detail. 

The design is somewhat complicated, and in two distinct part* ( 
ConihiUdiruni and I ’hit ex u ; the candctnhrnm is decorated, at its 
base, with groups of the four quarters of the Glolw, with an alto- 
relievo <,f Apollo and the IToura, or Ray and Night, ns a frieze, 
around the stem ; on the plateau below are groups of the Four 
Seasons. The style is of tint mixed Renaissance, with rather a pro- 
minence of the more characteristic Cinqueccnto detail*, a* griffins 
terminating in vegetable forms, and m« re conventional scrolls ; but 
sufficiently mixed with the ordinary detail* of the Renaissuwe, 
The want of variety of texture, a characteristic defect of English 
silver-work. is much felt iu thi* great piece, though its large size 
renders many delicacies of detail, which would be otherwise 
desiraldc,conipnraUvp|y unimportant, and it ha* altogether a magni- 
ficent elect, and is, doubtless, the finest centre pie<ee exhibited on the 
English side. Still, if the figures, specially the groups, had been 
only slightly oxidised, instead of dead white, the effect would 
have been immensely enhanced, in our opinion. No better 
evidence of the value of ozidatinn need be pointed out, than the 
shield and the rose, by Antoine Vechte, though, perhaps, overdone, 
exhibitc I uUo by thi* firm, in their stall in the gallery ; the vase 
with the Baltic of Jupiter and the Titans ; and the unfinished 
shield, with Shuk spore, Milton, and Newton, and the genius of the 
Arts in the centre. Tho shield exhibit* some chasing of unequalled 
beauty and delicacy, and owing to the oxidised surface shows with 
all the vigour of a fine proof engraving. There is, in this stall, 
also a Ciuqueoento vase in silver, gilt, and enamel, which is con- 
spicuous aiunug so many others iu a very different taste, chiefly 
the Rococo, of which Mr. Brown's candelabrum fur the Marquis 
ofTweeddale.: is a fair example. The general want of the variety 
of texture, is further well illustrated by the two small gilt eques- 
trian statue* of Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington, which 
though well modelled, are wholly wanting in effect. 

In the stall of Morel .V Co. a superior tost*- prevails.^ There 
are here several good specimens of the Cinqueccnto. hut some of 


them appear to lie injured by the enamels* which are too varied 
and too strong Ln colour for such objects ; otherwise the following 
! arc excellent —ft vase and dish in crystal of exquisite lorra, an 
oriental agate cup, a lapis-lazuli cup* and a gilt vase, with a frieze 
in relief in oxidised silver, representing a boar-hunt in German 
Cinqueccnto ; also a gilt sugar-basin, and a few’ other objects 
insignificant but tasteful, as a stork and a marabout paper-weight, 
A toilet-glass* on this stall, in silver, from it* tasteful and 
symmetrical arrangement shows that even the Louis Quinze ia 


capable of agreeable effects ; its shape is such that tho details 


I 

| used are in exact sympathy with the form of the whole. 

The large equestrian statue of Queen Elizabeth, exhibited by 
tliis house, by Cavalier, » another fine example of rtpoumf, or 
hammer-work ; and in colour is another good illustration of how 
I wholly superfluous is the prore** of frost mg. We have in this 
' group the simple colour of the metal, and it shows that, saving 
the prevention of tarnishing, there is no real necessity for oxidis- 
ing, though it indisputably enhances the effect of the forms. 

Mr. Joseph Angell also exhibit* several specimens of delicate 
taste, chiefly in the style of the Renaissance, but with a sufficient 
mixture of Rococo : a claret jug, in Etruscan or early Greek 
taste, is a notable exception,! as in a style hitherto very rare in 
modern silver-work. Of more modern taste is conspicuous a jug with 
vine-twig twisted round it, which, with it* frosted leave* and 
burnished fruit, gives a rich variety to the vessel j and thi* 
application to distinct minute detail*, a* mere accessories, is a 
legitimate mode of introducing fronting and burnishing. 

Mr. George Angell also exhibits some extremely beautiful classical 
jugs, and some good Renaissance specimens, and also a very 
superior candelabrum, with a lioness defending her cubs against a 
boa-constri-'tor. 

Hours. Watheraton & Rrogilcn exhibit a very effective design 
by Mr. A. Brown, a gold rase in the Rcnabaanee taste, with 
scrolled and jewelled base, surmounted by an emblematical design 
I of Great Britain.X 

I Messrs. Garrard have two stall* ; amongst the most conspicuous 
object* in tho smaller, containing several good specimens of modern 
tnste, is a large Moorish candelabrum of some pretension*, but 
indistinct in the details owing to the brightness of the metal ; and 
‘ nl»o a good Renaissance tea-set of a Moorish character ; there is no 
Rococo on tills stall. 

Lambert & Rawlings exhibit a handsome pair of wine flagons § of 
l unusual shape. 

Mr. Hancock exhibit* two race cups — tho Warwick and the 
Goodwood — distinguished for the fine modelling of the dogs 
and horse*, &c., from designs by Mr. MH-'aithy; tho effort, 

' however, is very materially Injured by the bright scratching 
of tho figures, and the attempt at rendering the hair of 
t'.e horse*, not here and there, but uniformly ; tho object i* in 
I itself puerile, for the hair is not so conspicuous upon a horse that it 
need be prominently elaborated in a small silver model ; we see 
I the shape of a bor*e not bis hair, and on the small scale of these 
j models a much more delicate indication ia required. 

' In this respect tho horse of M. Jeanncst, in tho Elkington 
Group, or that of M. Gueyton, may servo as a model of treatment ; 

' tl.3 animal’s coat is sufficiently represented without tho artifice of 
1 a palpable elatoration of hair coarse enough for an animal of tho 
1 natural size. 

A Greek vase and ebony table, with an nnthemion inlaid in 
silver, and also an ebony and silver cigar box, on this stall, are 
worthy of attention na out of the ordinary taste. 

Mr. Thomas Sharp also exhibits a candelabrum In electro-plat*, 
with a group of St George and tho Dragon, which is in Tery 
superior style to the average of such designs. 

Payne & Sons, of Rath, exhibit a beautiful vase from an old 
Roman marble. || 

Smith, Nicholson, St Co. appear a* the most decided represen- 
tative* of the “ naturalist school,” a* wc must term thi* taste ; bnt 
I there nre evidences besides in this stall of an appreciation uf 
I classical ornament. Thi* firm exhibit a very striking dessert 
service, designed by Mr. J. 8. Archer, and ma le for the Duke of 
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Roxburgh, • width, though possessing great beauty of general 
arrangement or grouping of the farms, is open to the theoretical 
objection that we have natural object* performing impossibilities ; 
tin* fuchsia, the lily, the thistle, ami the vine, are, respectively, 
■without any artificial or mechouical aid, made to auppurt dishes 
upon their delicate flowers at tendrils ; the simple Cuutrivanoe of a 
central support to these dishes, would, with an imperceptible 
alteration of the several group* to render them accessory instead 
of principal, have most certainly added to the beauty ol effect, and 
obviated a very great offence to sound criticism. There arc several 
other simitar designs, graceful in their general farm*, but open to 
the same objection ; and here, too, the inveterate frosting and 
burnishing everywhere obtrude themselves. 

Collm & Co., of Birmingham, exhibit two servioes, for Mchmcxt 
Pitclut, and for the Prince of NTep&ul, in very appropriate styles of 
design ; and also a tea-urn, with dragon handles, of an Elizabethan 
character, in good style. 

I )i < 0*1 4c Sons, of Sheffield, exhibit* chaste cl a ssical soup tureen.* 

Haivey 4c Co. exhibit some graceful farms, several of which are 
from classical tuodeU ; and also some Ren a issan ce ami Gothic 
specimen*. The domical forms of ibis stall, as well as those of the 
Messra Wedgwood. Georgs Angcll, and a few other*, sliow Unit 
beauty can never really l>e antiquated, or old tashionod, whatever the 
conventionalities of the <lay may be. An es s en tially ephemeral taste, 
which has owed it* popularity to some incidental circumstances or 
caprice of the moment, can never be a subject of revival, however 
it may itself interfere with the establishment of a purer taste. What 
is inherently beautiful is for all time, and the repeated attempt* at 
the revival of classical farms, with a steadily increasing i uteres t on 
the part of the public in spite o{ fashions or cnnvraliuualism* Lite 
most opposite, is at least one sura test of the inUcrmt Ix-auty of form 
of these vessels of the nneienta, and an earnest of their eventual 
triumph, and, it is to be hoped, the banishment of all others from 
the market that cannot boast an approximate, if not equal merit, 
whether in a different or a similar taste. It is a morbid taste to 
hunt after variety purely for variety’s sake ; and it is perfectly 
legitimate to preserve alt that is beautiful, however we may continue 
to prosecute the search of the beautiful in other provinces ; it is 
doubtless in itself inexhaustible. 

The stall <>f Messrs. Elkington is another justification of our 
adhering to what is beautiful for its own sake, independent of all 
other c*jinsiderationa ; the reproductions of Pompeian and other 
ancient f irms in this stall, and oilier repetition* in bronze and 
silver from the Cinque cento treasure*, (the tahlc in rioctroplate, by 
G. Stanton, of the Birmingham School of Design, is a beautiful 
adaptation of the Cinqneoento,) old as they are, strike the eye with 
an extraordinary degree of fredmoaa after the vast collection of 
Baroque and Rococo varieties of the novelties of the day, displayed 
by English silversmiths iu the aggravate. 

Efforts at variety, unless fa untied ou the aincerest study of what 
baa already been done, uot by our own immediate rivals in our own 
time, but by all people at all times, are at meat but assumed novel- 
ties; but, if such, the chances are that it is their ouiy recoin - 
maidatiun, as their uovelLy represents tlie exclusion of all the 
beauty of the pint ; which will leave little enough behind ; ami lie 
must he indeed fortunate who alights upon a valuable system of 
farms or combination* winch have escaped all the eager searchers 
after beauty of the last 3tKkl years. 

The very vague taste displayed generally in modern silver work, 
is the pure result of this injudicious hankering after something 
new, without the justification of a sound study of the old to 
warrant it. Each beautiful farm will of itself admit of a thousand 
variations of detail without interfering with it* cwscutial form or 
properties ; as, for instance, tho common pitcher : nearly all 
countries, from the time of Abivdiom, have used the same species 
of res*el for carrying water — the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, the Romans, the Chinese, the Hindoos, all down to the 
present day, bus preserved in cunatant use * pitcher form of jug 
identical in its essential shape ; it la, in fact, the moot Ounveoient 
adaptation of farm or capacity k> une — a curved, narrow nock, and 
comparatively broad body, the foot and handle varying according 
to circumstances. All are alaolutely mere varieties of the pitcher 
• feerwd in C»t„ p. 178. I Eafrsvsd hi Cat, p. trt. 


of the Ntpttuhm dialillatoria. Many of the most beautiful ancient 
jugs or vases are nearly fac-«LmLle« of this farm, with tlie mere 
addition of a foot ; but nothing will ever make such a farm old- 
fashioned or distasteful, if far no other reason, simply because it is 
a form wwent tally adapted to its use. What is recommended by 
use never grows old ; it is only what is fostered by fashion that 
will bo superseded as a new fashion arises. So it is with tlie 
tenna of the styles ; some are characterised by mere local pecu- 
i Rarities or special objects, others by al.wtr.ut principle*. Local 
peculiarities, and all specialities, when their causes cease, must die 
| out, and cannot be revived except by a revival of tbo cause ; and 
1 »o, if their causes cannot 1* recalled, it will be impossible to revive 
several of the historic styles ; but where the causes of styles still 
| exist, the sty les themselves are as much of this age as of the past. 
The Classical and Renaissance styles arc founded on alwtxact prin- 
ciples, and therefore may and will be revived when their motives 
! are ouce understood, and their restoration will then not be a copy, 

| but a genuine revival uf tlie taste itself. It is not so much the 
| buaines* of criticism ?o create taste, as to destroy what is vicious 
j in it ; the critic judges, and he fulfils his functions if he only OOO- 
j demn the bod, without lauding the good ; to laud the good and 
pass over the bad in silem*e may l« more generous, bat it is cer- 
tainly less sure ; and if the critic 1«5 not allowed to freely criticise 
what is exptnod to public criticism, better that his functions cease 
altogether ; far of all evil genii, the most mischievous are thus* 
who only flatter or be praise our follies and our views. Our obser- 
vations on this department of Art-manufacture have Ueu restricted 
rather to principles, or general expressions, than devoted to indi- 
vidual details ; and it would be utterly impracticable to review the 
Exhibition otherwise, especially in an essay uf this character, which 
attempt* to be suggestive, by comparing and making prominent 
the ruling ideas which influence a taste. 

V. — Card tty and Mad eltifuj, dc. 

One of the most im|iurtant branches of ornamental manufacture 
in the Exhibition is tliat of carving and inlaying in wood. This 
branch of industry, as more generally accessible and applicable, 
and accordingly in far more extensive demand, than manufactures 
in tlie precious metals ever cun he, u one of the best fields far the 
spread of taste, and although nobly represented in tho Exhibition, 
|ierha[M better than any other branch of Art manufacture what- 
ever, is still capable of a much more widely extended use than we 
find here displayed. 

The good spc-cimena are mostly of a very costly kind, and the 
others are generally rather distinguished for quantity of detail 
than propriety of application. This is n feature to which we wish 
particularly to call the attention of our manufacturers, whose pro- 
ductions. with only few exceptions, are generally very inferior to 
tliu»e of the French and German carvers, and, in some cumck, the 
Flemish and Italian. 

As the very essence of this essay is the expression of opinion, 
without assuming any Bjte-dal value for our opinion, we find three 
great objections to tlie character uf English carving iu several of 
its specimens of most pretensions ; such as are exceptions wc uliall 
presently specify. These objection* imply every want but those of 
mere mechanical skill and means : — in the first place, there is a 
want of definite design, and disregard uf utility ; in the second, an 
overloading of detail ; and, in the third, a disagreeable inequality 
of execution, one part destroying tlie effect of the uther. For 
example, in some instances, where the humnn figure or animals arc 
mixed up with mere conventional ornament, a* strap or shield- 
work, the last is perfectly well designed and executed, while tho 
former are absolutely barbarous in conception and iu execution, 
effectively betraying the weakness in design and the absence of 
taste. Other sj.weimeiw found their pretensions solely on almud- 
unco of detail, every other quality being overlooked ; and there 
are others again that are conspicuous only far their had style, 
or their ill conceived mixture of stylos Wc Uy prominent stress 
upon these defects, as they are really the sum of the causes of all 
those various faulty results which so infinitely disfigure the ma- 
jority of the specimens, of this beautiful Art. 

The general superiority of tho French in wood carving (at once 
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the most mannered, nnd at the saute time the cleverest artist*), is 
a* decided a* it in in silver-work ; but there arc also some exquisite 
German, Flemish, and Italian aprciuiena. Of these, the Austrian, 
though the most conspicuous, are far from beiug the bast ; bat a» 
having attracted more general attention than any others, we may 
as well turn our attention also first to the magnificent furniture 
exhibited by M. toistler A Son, of Vienna, from designs by the 
architect Bernardo de Beruardis* We have here the furniture for 
four rooms, bat in three style*, mixed and distinct, Renaissance, 
Louis Quatnrni and Louis Quinze. The Gothic bookcase does not 
belong to the suite. 

In the Ladies’ library', we hare besides the Gothic oak book- 
case of the ** Decorated t**t«,+ with some illustrative figures 
lieautiftilly treated, alv» a Renaissance bookcase of novel and 
simple character,! but somewhat mixed with the toui* Quinze, 
like most of the designs bv M. do Bcmardia here exhibited : 
also a table in inlaid wood, toui* Quatorra. 

In the drawing-room we have some very massive specimens of 
furniture, the taste of the Louis Quinze prevailing, as in a sofa, but 
it is symmetrically treated, with an agreeable prominence of natural 
flowers and great freedom of execution ami general fulness of 
curves, the elongated acanthus foliations of tlie Louis Quinze. In 
the large sofa, and In the fauleuih*, we have the Louis Quatorze. The 
chairs are more developed, perfectly symmetrical, and have a 
broader treatment of the acanthus ; the arm ebaira, enriched with 
bouquet centres, are altogether excellent. The miniature stand, 
also, | displays an exraordiuary fulness of style, CSnquceentn scrolls • 
nnd monsters Wing mixed with the toui* Quatorze ; the frames , 
arc toui* Quinze. There are also Louis Quinze and Rococo shiv j 
tables, which, however, through their pusitive symmetry, are not ! 
disagreeable. A small table with Elizabethan marquetry and Rococo j 
feet is the only objectionable piece of furniture in the room ; the [ 
large and small round tables in touis Quinze Imre n good effect, i i 
The furniture of the dining-room is in similar taste'; the sideboard, 
a marble slab, has some extremely massive carving, and the fes- 
toons of fruit are elaborately and boldly treated at the same timc.T 
The legs of the dining table are a magnificent example of the 
Louis Quatorze. But perliapa of the whole of this suite of furniture, 
the finest designs are the chairs of the bed-room, which are very 
beautiful specimens of the purest Louis Quatorze, the shell as a 
centre, rich acanthus scrolls combined with fiddle— hape member*, 
a Rcnaisxnnre feature. The sofa and looking-glass frame ore similar 
in taste, a touts Quatorze treatment of Renaissance scroll* and 
| shields, the various |»rts being rounded instead of flat. The sofa has 
more of the Cinquocenlo character of design, though still with 
Loui* Quatorze treatment ; the boys holding the acanthus scroll have 
a rich effect, and are admirably treated Some of our upholsterer* 
would do well to take a le**on from the furniture of tills room, 
which, with the exception of the gorgeous Rcnaiswuiee In- Ulead ,♦ * 
it would be difficult to niiqoui in any seuse ; it combines both 
utility nnd beauty in this style, in the highest degree. 

Such praise may seem incoumstent with the mixture of style 
describes 1 ; but there is no mixture of incongruous elements ; the 
Renaissance and the touis Quatorze varieties are closely connected 
in their elements, though they have their own projier treatment*. 
But the touis Quatorze cau appropriate any curves, provided they 
i have given them the characteristic noundnexe of member* of this 
style ; the introduction of the shell, and the rounding of the 
details of the Renaissance, comprise almost the whole process of , 
transition from the Rcnaiwtnre to the touis Quatorze, which origi- 
nally sprang from it. Of coarse, there is no impropriety in touis 
Quinze an<1 I >mi* Quatorze mixture, fur the former is but an inferior , 
variety of the latter, and where the treatment becomes masterly, ; 
there is not the slight *wl symptom of incongruity. The whole 
originality of this furniture, however, consist* purely in these 
limited mixtures of style ; but in some instance*, as in the chair* 
and sofa of the bed-room, we have a more beautiful development 
of the touis Quatorze than perhaps could be shown in any original 
example of the style in it* own period. The various woods used 
are tulip-wood, walnut, and lime-tree. 
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The Austrian furniture is the cliief contribution of Germany in 
wood-earring ; but there are some other specimens of the highest 
merit, of which a dressing and writing table, and a wardrobe, in 
mahogany, by J. F. Wirth, of Stultgard, literally in the style of 
the Renaissance, but In a decided (inquecento taste, the whole 
exquisitely disposed and executed, are altogether of the utmost 
, elegance a* pieces of furniture, and of the highest chut* ns speci- j 
■ mens of wood-carving. This is the style and ta*tc which has 
commanded the greatest ability throughout every branch of orna- 
mental manufacture ; as we found in silver gene rally, and a* we 
shall find in other departments a* we proceed ; but by our own 
manufacturers it has been comparatively seldom had recourse to. 

Belgium also contributes some fine specimens of this Art to the I 
Exhibition ; and well applied : but here, agnin, the touis Quinze is 
the prevalent taste, with little, however, of the eoquillage in the 
hc*t examples, and they are symmetrically L rented ; as some choirs 
by J. T. Colfo, of Antwerp, in which some delicate natural scroll- 
work i* ingeniously mixed ; but the masse* are very slender com- 
pared with the Austrian. Compare also these chairs with such a 
work a* the piano by Jk-fTaux, with the coquilluge scroll* ami lml- i 
rushes, and you see the two extreme* of this style ; and this com- ! 
porison will show how very much more a work depend* upon the ;j 
treatment of elements than upon the mere element* themselves. 1 1 

Two other Belgian works— an oak gun-press, by A. Brernaert ol ;j 
Brussels, and a wardrobe by Honghstocl, of Ghent, are goo<l illus- ! 
t ration* of the pleasing variety of effects attained by a cultivation 
of the styles — the funner Cinqueceuto, tbe latter Romanesque ; in 
sentiment they are opposites, and contrast well : the delicate rich- 
ness and gracefulness of the Cinqueceuto also here compare with 
great advantage with the formal geometrical figures of the angular 
Gothic. 

There is something quite refreshing, from it* rarity, in the 
Romanesque oak cabinet by Uooghstoel, with its round arch and 
simple grandeur of style relieved liy a mere contrast of zigzags and 
what appear* to be a somewhat original plum or apple moulding j 
the whole moderately enriched by .statue* and high reliefs in panels. 

The press, by Bcernaert, is enriched with panels, containing 
hunting scenes ; a stag’s bead and boys make a very appropriate 
top ; and the scrolled frieze and the capitals of the acanthus order 
are in genuine taste. The capitals are novel : they are decorated 
willi goat's head*, instead of the cauliculi or spiral stems of the 
plant, in the original Corinthian, or the volutes of the Roman com- 
poalte, to which order the echinus uniainent Iwtweeii the heads 
show* that it belongs. All is in good taste, w ith the exception of 
the introduction of boys as the »itp]*>rts of the pillar*, which they 
carry on their head* ; though these thing* occur in old examples, 
they are the blemishes — not the beauties, of the style. 

The samples of wr*xl-carving from Italy are very few ; but these 
are distinguished for delicate workmanship, and are iu the ordinary 
Italian Renaissance in their general character; tbe large anil 
elaborate toui#Quatorze frame in the Milanese room i* an exception. 

The most exquisite Italian specimeu is |itrhnp* the small frame in 
pure (’inquecento taste by Pietro Giusti of Mien*, in walnut : the 
more important specimens, however, arc those by Angelo Barbetti 
of Florence ; but these are distinguished more for their abundance 
of minute detail, especially of the (inquecento arabesque, than for 
general taste or effect ; the minutue are overdone, while some of 
the most conspicuous portions of tbe design are worse than ordi- 
nary — as the lion* in the cabinet or writing-table, which arc wholly 
unworthy of the design and execution of the minor ornamental 
details. This work, otherwise, would be one of the most beautiful 
specimens of wood -carving in the Exhibition, and, but for the 
delicate shield-work introduced, would lie also one of tbe beat 
example* of the ('inquecento ; it is pure in style, with this exception. 

In passing to the French wood-carving, we first meet with the 
Art in all its multiform bearing*, and displaying its own proper 
capabilities. All tbe French works of merit would be far too 
numerous to mention here ; but there are several which may lie 
taken as types of classes and model* of treatment, not to dwell ' 
upon laborious trifles that stand entirely upon their own merit* as 
such — as the, what wc may term, londscajw carving of M. Licnard, 
in pear-tree, representing spirting scenes * and a boar buut,+ in 
• B q iM tt in C«I., p. 74. 1 F.ngrsTsS in Cat, p- 78- • 
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exquisite finish. This is a class, as unapplied to any direct use, 
and therefore quite secondary in our present object, which we must, 
with & few exceptions, generally pass over, — though such works 
aro quite suitable for the ornamentation of mantelpiece* or even 
clock -stands. But this is certainly not the clow of labour that will 
either improve manufacture* or advance taste, and may perhnp* 
1* not ina|>tly termed laborious idleness. The English side exhibits 
its share of such things j but we do not include among them 
Mr. T. W. Wallis's two groups of birds, notwithstanding iu 
tasteful ami elaborate finish, tliey may rival anything in the 
Exhibition. 

A very prominent feature in French wood-carving is the skilful 
adjustment of the relief to the situation or use of the object 
decorated ; and, further, the generally very careful grouping of 
the details, so as to enable them, as it were, by their position, to 
provide their own protection against injury : both qualities, in 
fact, tend to one and the same end — the preservation of the work. 
Tliis is beautifully illustrated iu a large frame, in the nave, carved 
in pear-tree by M. Lechtwne, in the Cinqueoento taste ; though the 
relief in this work is comparatively low, all the numerous detail* 
are sufficiently detached ami prominent ; but, notwithstanding the 
delicacy and number of these details — vine- tendrils, foliage, makes, 
bird*’ ne*t, Ac., the artist ha* never once lout sight of the dura- 
bility of his work : this frame will Item* dusting without danger — 
an assertion which we would not hazard with respect to many 
similar works of English manufacture. There is the same j udicious 
degree of relief in the magnificent sideboard by Fonrdinois — all 
the various groups of fruit, fwh. or implements, ore so arranged a* 
to lie of inutiiiil protection to each other, and are tolerably secure 
against any ordinary accident, which i* a virtue the more estimable 
in projxirtion to the value of tin? article. 

Tliis great French sideboard* is in every resjieet one of the 
noblest work* in the Exhibition : its decorations arc completely 
typical of the relations of the use* of the object. Hie entire food 
of man, hath meat and drink, and the means nud localities bv and 
from which it is procured, arc all charmingly expressed, and 
disposed In exquisite ornamental symmetry. 

The style is Renaissance, of noble design, and of a strong 
Cinquecento feeling: in the upper part, agreeably interspersed 
with architectural feature*, i* Cere*, with the inexhaustible horn* 
of Amaltiuea, one on either side, as the centre group ; the side 
group* of boy* and fruit* have reference respectively, one on the 
right to the harvest, and the other, on the left of the centre, to the 
vintage. Hr low, on the right hand, is a terminal figure repre- 
senting fishing, with a group still lower, showing the locality, or 
source of the ojwration implied ; on the other aide is a corres- 
ponding figure, representing the chase, with its illustrative group 
below indicating the woods a* the seat of gome. In the front of 
the sideboard are allegorical figure* of Europe, Asia, Africa, anil 
America, with characteristic attribute* in tlu* province of food 
and drink, and further, each figure is illustrated by panel* con- 
taining the fruit* or product* of the four quarters, with tire 
implement* of their acquisition grouped with them. All three 
panel* arc exceedingly effective ; and just alxvvc the board itself is 
a uuiirnifi.-etit group of game ami fish. Ac., of several kind*, most 
admirable iu it* arrangement, and manterly in it* execution ; beneath 
the board in front are four large staghounds, in couple*, rtqxising, 
arranged symmetrically and formally before four bracket -trusses : 
the mouldings, and other detail*, are all valuable sjwcimens of the 
Cinquecento Renaissance.. The dogs, by their formal position 
immediately under and before the trusses, appear, on a cnrelcw 
view, to support the sulelmanl an their head* ; but this is done by 
the pierced trusses above and ltcbind them ; were it not no, thi* 
would be a capital error of material consequence in no magnificent 
ft work ; the very formal position of three dogs, however, »*, 
perhaps, the only weak portion of the design. 

On the whole, this work must lie admitted to be an extraordinary 
masterpiece of vrood-enrving j and the idea ot making a sideboard 
express at once in so palpable a manner, the fruit* of the four 
quarter * of the Globe, and of the four *eu*.ui*, with the means and 
manner of their gathering, i* a* happy and intellectual a* compre- 
hensive, The picture, however, in the centre, is much too light 
* Kngravc* I* Cat, jl SsW. 


and clear in colour for the tone of the wood, to which it give* a 
dirty appearance. 

There are many other first-class cabinet*, book-cases, and others, 
exhibited by French manufacturers, but almost exclusively in the 
styles of tlic Renaissance, which it is high time for the French to 
vary ; to the English eye they are fresher ; among these arc con* 
spicuous the medal cabinet of M. Ringuet-Leprince in ebony and 
|iear-tree, ornamented with stone* ;* a somewhat similar ease by 
M. Tahan.t in a fin* (.'inqueoento taste ; and several elegant book* 
case* by Messrs. Durand, X Krieger, Leclcrr, and Oordonnicr, in 
oak, rosewood, nud mahogany : besides several billiard-tables of 
a magnificent cliaracter, as one enriched with buhl-work by 
M. Bouhanlct ; and wwne fine chairs, Cinquecento, l/mis Quatorze, 
and Louis Quinn?, by MM. Rivart and Andrieux, and M. Verge. 

M. Crochet exhibit* some remarkable specimen* of carving for 
room decoration, but displays the same mannerism in taste, which 
detract* seriously from the merit of the French contributions to 
the Exhibition ; and this artist show* far greater skill in the 
execution of his work, than iu its distribution ; the specimen 
exhibited is excessively overloaded with detail, $ but it contains, 
perhaps, the beat example of mere vooil-carving in the Exhibition, 
in the two group* of fruit and game hanging from the brackets of 
the lower jiortiou ; the upper part is chiefly iu carton-pierre, 
which, with some specimens exhibited by M. IJardouin. arc good 
examples of the application of this material to something more 
than mere picture-frames or moulding*. M. lfnrdouin exhibits 
a very excellent frieze-scroll, containing a boar-hunt and other 
sport, in the Cinquecento taste. 

Of the more delicate French work we must not omit to mention 
a group of the ** Virgin and Child,*’ by M. Kncciit, of Pari* ; it 
i* placed in a niche, which is adorned with a canopy of a rich 
Gothic character of design, lmt composed of the vine, treated after 
the manner of the German stump, or knUttcl tracery. || a taste 
not much expressed in the Exhibition,^! though of thi* class there 
are two magnificent specimen* in inlaid metal -work, a cabinet and 
chair, in the German octagon room, exhibited by F. X. Fortner, of 
Munich. 

Before passing to the English furniture, there are some specimen* 
of general decoration in caning, or analogous work, in the Nave 
and in the Hue Arts Court, which demand our iiutice ; in thi* 
court are also some of tho most delicate specimen* of Engli*h 
earring, a* the Birds by T. W. Wallis, of Luuth ; and the 
Cradle exhibited by Her Majesty, carved by Mr. Rogers, from n 
design by his son ; and a case containing some elegant Renaissance 
specimens by the same carver.** 

The cradle in Turkey boxwood contain* much admirable carving, 
and the scrolls are in the taste of the best Cinquecento scroll-work ; 
this i* altogether the best specimen of Mr. Rogers's carving. 
Many of the other*, more particularly the large frame*, arc over- 
crowded, and have a mere general effect that might be produced 
with very much less Inliour, and in a mure durable form, a* in the 
works <if Grinling Gibbons. That practical quality of relief which 
wc had occasion to praise In some of the French work*, is here 
alwent, However, much of the superiority of the cradle, as also of 
a Cinquecento bracket and canopy, isowing purely to the excellence 
of the design, and it is another illustration of the paramount value 
of taste, with which no mere mechanical skill can ever come into 
competition. There are some good specimen* here also by 
J. Mitchell, and by C. De Grout, of Dublin. The so-called Kenil- 
worth buffet,! t by Cookes A Eons of Warwick, i* a massive and 
handsome piece of furniture, but it suffers materially in effect by 
the purely dramatic treatment of the figures, and the consequent 
sacrifice of symmetry ; for which we have only a very feeble 
expression of a doubtful idea Ornamental Art, to lie perfect, must 
engross the whole ability of the designer, it admits of nodi virion of 
attention. 

The leather flowers, and relievo hangings, XJ by Eaquilant, and 
Leake A Co., are very excellent example* of a style of ornament 
or decoration which might lie infinitely more developed than it ha* 
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hitherto Wo ; stamped leather hangings were no important 
feature of the decoration* of the middle ages, and even of the 
Cinque-cento period ; to book-binding, of which Leake ft Co. 
exhibit some excellent example*, it i» particularly applicable. 

There are here exhibited some very diqste and delicate specimen* 
of decoration by J. W. Ingrain of Birmingham, In white enamel 
and gold, gilt wood-carving, with ormolu moulding* ; and also 
aome very elegant Cinquecento araliesqtie* for pilasters. The 
enamelled door, on deal, witli the gilt mouldings and painted 
figures in the centre of the panels, luu* an exquisite effect, and for 
which it owes much to its simplicity ; the enamelled Commode in 
deal, with gilt Benxissanee scrolls in carved wood, is likewise a 
chaste and simple piece of furniture * This is a style well calsa ■ 
aiad to display the finest delicacies of design. 

This court also contains many well -ex pressed efforts for carpets, 
table- cloths, and otliers, by the student* of the Government School 
of Design, Somerset House. 

On the north side of the transept arc many elaborate specimens 
of furniture from the provinces, but few are dhditiguuhcd for any 
thing beyond profusion of detail ; the styles of decoration being 
mostly of that clan* we have termed natural, that is, with no 
definite idea, or of die Louia Quinze. Some good exceptions are a 
frame by A. Hold, Barnsley ; a block nak chair by Collinaao, Thin- 
caster ;t and a bog-oak chair by Curran and Sons, Lisburn, I > eland. 

The work* in carton -pierre, or papier- miehA, by Jackson & 
Sons, J and Bielefeld, ahow well the great capability of the material. 
But still more remarkable capabilities are displayed in the speci- 
mens exhibited by the Gutta Percha Company ; $ the discovery of 
n “non fragile pendant " U doul itleaa of the highest value in Deco- 
rative Art ; and the specimens of Hunts, do?., in imitation of 
bronzes, show its almost universal . applicability for decorative 
purpose*. Some gilt specimens are cxbilutcd by lburn 6c Co. ; . 
and its advantages over wood or oom|swition, and other 
materials used fur picture or hioking-glii** frames, considering its 
duetibility and comparative indestructibility at once, must he J 
almost incalculable in all delicate work. 

The specimen* of Jordan's machine-carving arc another promise 
of the unexampled facilities of the coming age in all meclianical 
resources, and if we can but establish the vanenttal quality of all 
decoration, taste, the rising generation will have nothing to fear 
from the rivalry or the prestige of post age*. These specimen* of j 
machine-carving, | the most delicate touches only being given by 1 
the hand, are quite equal to the general average of that executed | 
wholly by hand ; and where many examples of one diwign are ! 
required, as In church carving, the saving of labour and expanse ! 
must lie enormous. The colossal gilt looking-glass frame and 
console-table by M'Lean in the western avenue, is an extraordinary 
piece of carving nnd gilding, wore it only for sire ; bat this api*ears 
to us its wont feature ; the intent, however, of the designer is well 
expressed. The forms and groups are Renaissance m spirit, and 
thoroughly Ixmi* Quatnrze in treatment, but the merit* of the design 
would have been much roan* conspicuous had it bean executed on 
a smaller scale ; the part* by their great size are separated and 
viewed successively, while the nature and execution of the design 
demand a simultaneous view of the whole. This is an important 
point in Decorative Art ; where a design is scon only in detail, the 
details themselves should have an individual completeness inde- 
pendent of what they contribute also to the general effect. 

The London furniture-court coo tains many line examples of 
decoration and carving, and exhibits, except perhaps pottery *luiii\ 
ou the whole, better average taste than any other branch of English ' 
manufacture ; though in comparison with some of the French 
examples, not taking into consideration the greater variety of style, 
none can lie instanced as remarkable specimen* of carving. 

The work of greatest (pretension in the collection is certainly the 
book-ease, or side of a room, exhibited by Holland A Suns, from 
designs by Macquoid ; Uie ornamental details are in the Cinque- 1 
MHO taste, and are beautifully executed, but a* a whole the 
design ex pres** much more the feeling of the ordinary Benoiimuicc, 
notwithstanding the alienee of the cartouches and strap-work ; 
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' the somewhat Moorish feeling of the tracery of the doors supplies 
the place of the latter. 

Mr. Is- vim's aide! Kami, opposite to this great work, in a better 
example ofthc C'inqoeceuto, and certainly also one of the finest pieces 
i of English furniture in the Exhibition, though it is not pure in 
style, and is weakest in ita moot prominent details ; the large 
> scroll with nvnqvhs and satyrs, is confused and heavy ; there is too 
much leaf, and too much uniformity of shape in tint leaf, and it 
shows too little ground ; the figures ohm admit of much improve- 
ment. The smaller scroll-work is excellent ; and a very good 
general effect is produced by the variety of woods. M tours. 
Johnstons A Jeoncs also exhibit a sideboard in the ( xnqueccnto 
taste.* The boldest specimen, however, of this style, Bomou in 
its taste, i* the magnificent sideboard, in walnut, In the south-west 
gallery, by Henry Hoyles, of the Sheffield School of Design ;t near 
this ia also a fine Cabinet, in the same style, by Arthur HayboU, 
likewise of the Sheffield School of Design.? 

J. Thomas, further exhibit* the side of a room, in tlnqueccnto ; 
and Marant, of Bond Street, exhibits some similar decoration, and 
furniture, § altogether in excellent taste ; and the same feeling 
| jure vails in the contributions of Snell & Co., Aibomarlc Street. It 
i* highly gratifying to see the decided pro grew this moat finished 
taste iu dcaign « making with our manufacturers, and those who 
still adhere to the Bocooo Louis t^uinze, or vague natural group* 
without dettigu, will do well to compare their own contributions 
with those we hare selected os evidence of a more cultivated 
taste. 

Our catalogue of good works, however, does not end here ; as in 
most other |Kxrts of the Exhibition, here too, the Lcnauauuice has 
occupied some of the best skilled hands, and we have some good 
specimens of tlie Elizabethan, oar venuun of the Berm i*mt nee. 

This collection of furniture may be of some aid to us iu pointing 
out more nearly the distinctions of these styles* which we have 
already iqxikeu of generally. It shows sufficiently well for an 
j understanding of the distinctions, tluU the very popular ltcnais- 
< sauce, so characteristic of the present day, i* virtually a coiulana- 
| tion of the Cinqusccuto and the Elizabethan, or, perhaps, rather, 
that the two are a very judicious separation of the incongruous 
element* of Uie Renaissance into it* two distinct expressions of 
forms. 'Hie Cinqueoento we liave pointed out : the Elizabethan 
, are the sideboard by Caldecott ;|j the bedstead by Durley A Co, 

1 and the bookcases and very elegant sideboard by Jackson 4c 
| Graham ; T but the last in of mixed style rather, especially in the 
! lower (mrtiofi. Of the mixed style tlic example* are more 
! numerous aud decided, though not so well expressed as in foreign 
example* ; a* tin.* magnificent bedstead by linger* & Dear ; * * 
another by Dow biggin A Co. ; the sideboard by Trollofie ft Sons ;tt 
a sideboard and cellaret by Hunter, and some chairs by < allow and 
Hunter . the lost exhibit* two of the most elegant chairs in the 
Exhibition, XI one of a Louis t^uiuze character. Tli« sideboard 
exhibited by this house is elaborately executed, but the leg* are in 
posit iou, shape, and design, extremely object ionabki. 4 § A satyr, or 
I any figure proceeding from the cornucopia or A mail Iota's horn, ia 
uot u happy idea ; and as the horn in this instance terminates in 
a dolphin's head, we Iluvc the very gn at anomaly of a figure with 
a head at both ends, and made iuw of as a leg ; and in addition 
expressing weakness in it* very form. 

A oofs by Giiiow is open to a similar objection ; the leg is of a 
winged griffin, with one Luge foot, out of all proportion to the 
figure; the very disagreeable effect produced might have Iwea 
avoided by the simple contrivance of giving it two feel of propor- 
tionate size. A simple green sofa by Jacksuti A Graham, with a 
species of caryatid terminal figure of elegant design, applied to lire 
same use, is in very superior taste ; the same house exhibits a very 
beautiful chair in the Louis Quatorae style. |||| Pratt, of Bond Street, 
exhibits a commode w hid* is a fine example of buld-wurk, in tracery 
I of a very tasteful I.ouis t^uatorxc design. And there is much 
1 good marquetry, or similar work, in inlaid wood, but wo Lave not 
space to specify examples. 1 1 union ft Suns exhibit some delicate 
wood-carving for frainuo. 
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W« must now jwma rapidly over the remaining objects, which 
come under the does of curving, modelling, or inlaying, exclu- 
sive of metal. To these belong the Italian cini omental mauin, 
of which Rome send* a beautiful table, by the Cav. Uarbcri ; | 
and a magnificent example uf thin specie* in exhibited by 
Speluzzi, of Milan, in metal, wood, and pearl, but in the taste 
of the Louis (juiuze ; this is in the Milanese risun, containing 
a painted ceiling by Montanan. and the plaster mantel-piece and 
frame by' Gubep|>e Bottinelli, both effective, and the latter an , 
admirable example of the Renaissance, and more complete than | 
any of the English carving. The same may be said of the similar 
piece in marble by Leidercq, in tlw* Belgian division, which is a 
still more valuable example of style, and, |«rhapa, on the whole, 
tiie best work of its taste and class in the Exhibition.* 

Mosaic and marquetry seem to be especially the province of 
Italy, or, rather, the relative proportion of this class to others is 
unusually great in the Italian specimens from Homo and Tuscany, j 
among which is cnuaplcuoua the table in Pietra Dura, by Btaucluni, 
from the Royal Factory of this branch of industry at Florence , 
also a beautiful acagliola table, by the brothers Della Valle, and 
many other specimen* of merit, There up]»-ara to he something 
very much more rational in these marquetry, pietra dura, or 
scagliolx examples, than iu the laborious and minute mosaic speei- . 
mens of Rome and other places, which seem to be valued infinitely ■ 
more from the number of pieces they contain, than for any intrinsic 
merit of an ornamental quality. One hundred handsome tables in 
• any of the above three styles might be produced with lean labour 
and at less cost, perhaps, than n ’single one of these extravagant • 
trifles. 

Mr. Stevens' gloss musaics, after the manner of the old Byzan- 
tine mosaics, are another example of a style iu which many beau- 
tiful works might tie produced at a comparatively small oosLt 
It ia, however, a mutter of congratulation that the examples of ( 
inordinate waste of labour over trifles, such os was w> very cha- | 
raeteristiu of the middle ages, in their manuscript illuntinations 
and others, are very few in the Exhibition. The * Chinese ivory 
boll, cuntoitiing fifteen separate balls,'* is now known to be no 
curiosity at all, but a very simple specimen of machine carving or | 
turning. Comma ivory earviug sxuu to be now almost limited to 1 
the East and it b still more curious than beautiiuL, as the ivory ] 
throne, or choir, and footstool, iu the Indian collection, which does 
not exhibit one well expressed form either in tlio design or the 
execution. 

Of European ivory carving a fine Gothic pokal is exhibited by 
C Frank of Fliitli, with illustrations from the Lay of the 
Nilwliiugeu ,t a rich vaa« by Ucyl, of Darmstadt ; another goblet 
with liacclmnal*, by M. Hagen of Munich ; and sc vend specimens, 
iududing another Ltrge cup, by Geittnuu’ & Cix, of Wicshoden, 
R. C. Ijicus,uu the English side, exhibits some very minute and . 
elaborate copies of old pictures in ivory, winch must be classed 
aniuug the curiosities of carving. 

Of Indian carving, which demands a few words, the specimens 
arc not all of one description ; some carved chair* and other ' 
furniture in black, ami sandal wood, from Bombay and Madras, 
show a strong Eurtqwan character, vine-scrolls in exact Gothic or | 
Byzantine farm# : un ebony screen from Madias has even a Cinque- ( 
cento character iu its eleiuenU, though nut iu treatment ; but the . 
Byzantine of the middle ages is the prevailing taste. A more 
national character b displayed in the minute details uf some of the 
small boxen carvel in various woods, and the sample* ol this class 
exhibited by Mr. t! W. Readc, are the best specimens of Indian 
carving exhibited ; they Have tlw some general effect arising from 
a mass of minute detail which characterises most India:: work, but 
they display good general design, and are carefully and uniformly 
executed. 

borne excellent general decoration has been applied to book- 
binding by Messrs. Leighton, § WestJey, Mocoinio, Barritt & Cu., j 
Tarrant, li and others, on the English side ; and by Hanicq of ; 
Belgium, Lcbegang and Sehcening of Uic German ZaUvereiii ; and 
by Gruel,^ Lortic, and Niedroo, uf France. 
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Ornamental bronzes constitute a very small ]>orUon of the 
Exhibition, which, cojiaidering the great tiLuriu of the material to 
many articles of constant use, b Moniewhat remarkable. Thb b 
however greatly owing to the introduction of several new materials 
applicable to the uses which have lieen hitherto reserved as in tho 
special province of bronze ; as fur instance, candlesticks, inkstands, 
and various ornaments fur the writing table or mantel-picce, which 
are now made in BUM, iron, or gutta-percha. 

Some fine examples of purely ornamental bronze* arc exhibited 
by M. Burbcdienne, of Baris, including small copies of the 
celebrated gates of the Baptistery of Florence by Lonenao Ghiberti; 
and the various relict* and ornaments of these gates, with some 
bronzes from the Medici monument by Michelangelo, are very 
skilfully applied os the decorations of a large ebony book- case, in 
the style of the lUmabnance, constituting a magnificent piece of 
furniture, and one of particubr interest as actually containing the 
most celebrated genuine works of the Italian Revival, borne uf the 
bronzes also exhibited by Vdlemaetiu uf Paris, arc likewise genuine 
examples of thb interesting period of Art, but in tlw pure i 'inque- 
eeuto style, being copies of tlm shield aud helmet of Francis L, the 
original* probably genuine Milanese work. The large ewer and 
basin* gilt, which we have already mentioned, on this stall. La an 
adaptation of the details of these iwautiful pieces <*f armour. In 
tire French bronze* generally, there seems to be something 
exceedingly trifling in the designs ; whims and oddities prevailing 
in the purely fancy pieces, aa these uf M Cain, aud gilt aud con- 
fusion disfiguring nearly all the candelabra. The Art-groups uf 
MM. Vittoz and Stasis, and the animals of M. Mthte are excellent, 
but the candelabra, generally, arc of a very cumbersome diameter ; 
species of conventional trees, with knights taking shelter under 
them ; altogether puerile in design. And the specimens of MM. 
Miroy, Boyer, and Lerollo arc di* figured by the sonic bad taste 
and confusion of porta. The articles exhibited by M. ilatifat t 
arc distinguished for much better taste, a chaste pair of candle- 
sticks of a Greek pattern on this stall, are attractive thruugh their 
pure simplicity amongst so much extravagance. A fountain 
exhibited by thb manufacturer is also a beautiful though fanciful 
design.! 

The trophy seems to be the leading idea in many of the beat 
French Candelabra ; a remarkable pair of this dans is exhibited 
by M MarchamL We find the same objection to the clocks ; the 
majority are over-crowded and many are outrageous designs ; thb 
U the more to be regretted as the modelling b generally good, and 
the casting almost always excellent, but the effect is often destroyed | 
by plating and gilding, or the mixing of ormolu portions with the 
bronzes. Of Art-brouzca the groups uf M. Jaequet of Shacrtieek, 
Brahant, arc perhaps tin- best in execution.. 

The coutrebutiuns uf ID. Potts of Birmingham, are* distinguished 
roost conspicuously for their elegant and varied taste ,§ w« have 
here candelabra and chandeliers admirably expressed, in several 
of tbo most studied historic stylus, a* the Classic, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and CinqueCenLo , and them are several good 
natural designs. 

The Apollo and Daphne candelabrum, though in French taste, 
may safely challenge on its own merits any of the French 
specimens ; tlw old fable b roust happily made use of, but tho idea 
b a patuful one. Messenger & Sons of Birmingham hkewiso 
exhibit some well undi-mool forms in bronze and ormolu, in 
Greek, Roman and Gothic taste : a Greek scrub for a gas-bracket 
is of a very elegant design. ,| The bronsee of M<**r*. Elkington, 
Mason St Co. of Birmingham, are also highly creditable to their 
taste, and by their perfect execution are a strong advocacy for the 
electro process by which they are executed. The Hours Clock-Case, 
by John Bell, b in design and execution a fine specimen of 
ornamental bronze ; and wo have in the oak sideboard by John 
Guest, a similar application of bronzes ns decoration*, as in tlw» 
book-case by M. Barbedietme. and with Llieextraurdiuary facilities 
which the electro process offers for the production of beautiful 
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and durable design*, ve may hope to sec a comparatively new order | 
of decorative furniture ; awl if produced at a moderate price, a : 
widely extended odd, which might Im llie means of effectively | 
multiplying and publishing the various inostor-pwccs of past age* : 
and of this valuable application of the process a very fine example , 
is here exhibited in the reduced copy of the Them. 1 us by Mr. 
Cheverton, for the Arundel Society- A east from an original by 
Fiatumingo is another instance of thin application ; it* *fh*re 1* 
boundless If not negatived by costliness — however thia may be for 
a time, the gnlvano-plastic art Lx destined eventually to perform a 
great part in the diusemi nation of taste, and in general education. 

J. A. Hatfield also exhibit# itonie tasteful bronxea ; and Wer- 
theimer two very elegant cnakrt* in oruiolu*. 

The tiwlbroukdole coiujiany also are distinguished contrilmtora, 
and are evidently making great effort* In render tlieir name ami 
production* a sufficient guarani*-*' for good taste ; they exhibit 
several good design* by John Bell, C. Crookes, and B. V> . Hawkins. 
But we could wish to wo much more attention pari to tlie pro- 
duction of ordinary articles of use, as candle-sticks, ink -stands, and 
such works, embodying beautiful designs, than to dwr, and dogs, 
or vanes, or mere Art-groups, made simply to lie goxud at. This is 
too much the fault of the French bronze*. and our ordinary grates 
are nut of that beauty that wc can afford to give all our extra 
effort* to burnished steel and electro-gilt, lacquered brass, or 
ormolu. This company exhibits a magnificent grate in these 
material*, somewhat in the butte of the Cinquecento ; but we have 
seen no good desigu applied to a simple east in iron for this 
purjKisc ; and here, in exoe|iiion to the general rule, a Freuch 
manufacturer, M. Andre of Paris, tlte exhibitor of the large 
Cinquecento founlaiu in the Eaat nave, sets us a fine example, in 
his I<*niis tjuatorze chimney-piece as a simple iron casting t 
Ornamental grates of this character are quite within the 
ca|aahililcs of iron and the province of gisxl taste, and though 
London, Sheffield, But her ham, and Owl brook dale, shim- con- 
spicuously in onuuuental specimens of a costly deecrijrtion, 
indicating an immense advance of taste of late yearn, the idea ».»f 
applying the finest desigu to u simple iron casting docs not apj*-ar 
to have occurred to any manufacturer. One of the noblest 
selectmens of thia class is the grand Elizabethan grate, manu- 
factured by Pierce of Isindon, for tlte Eari of Ellesmere.! Evans 
of London exhibits also an elegant giwt** in the Cinquecento last*' ; 
and Baily & Sona also of Lunduti, anotlier in the >«aiue style, of 
very elegant character, besides a beautiful piece of iron railing, in 
the Fine Arts Court. § 

The proportion of Cinquecento design in stove-work is unusually 
great ; but the RenaLwanoc and the Louis Quatorxe arc likewise 
sufficiently represented, and some of the latter style with its 
im|>erfcctious abounding. Jubson, of Sheffield, exhibit*, with 
other good specimens, an elegant grate of this style. A stove, 
somewhat of Romanesque or Byzantine taste, is exhibited by 
,T cakes, of London ; | W. 8. Burton exhibits a fender with a good 
adaptation of a natural type, the snake, by J. W. Waltou ;ff and ' 
several good common-sen.*! grates are exhibited by Mapplebeck & : 
Low, of Birmingham. Iloole, Hobson, & lfoole, of the Green Lone ( 
Works, also exhibit some very good example* of the ornamental ' 
and practical combined.** Gorton, of Birmingluim, and Deane, I 
exhibit some elegant forms, also Glen ton & Co ; Yates, Haywood, 

& Co. ; and Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield, wbo moke by far the ■ 
greatest display in this class of manufacture, comprising several , 
good expression* of various styles— tlnqueceuto, Renaissance, and j 
Gothic, besides some good simple specimens ;t t showing altogether j 
great effort* at effect, ami not unsuccessful ones : the combination J 
of burnished steel, ormolu, and porcelain is very effective.! J J 

Of more purely ornamental iron-work, some of the Coalbrook- 
dalc specimens are very beautiful, not to mention the noble set of 
park gate*, or the very elegant but somewhat large garden-house ; 
and a very elegant Iron vase in a Byzantine or Norman Roman- 
esque taste, is exhibited by Mr. Handyside, of Derby ;§§ another 
beautiful work, of a similar class, but more of a Fine Art cli&rocter, 
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is sent by the Berlin foundry, remarkable for the beautiful execu- 
tion of n small copy of Thorvaldsen's celebrated “Triumphal 
Entry of Alexander into Babylon." And among the moat tasteful 
works in the Exhibition, arc the contributions in damascened iron 
by M. Falloise, of Liege,* consisting of a shield, vases, and other 
articles in iron with Renaissance tracery, somewhat of the C'iuque- 
cento scroll-work and Henry 1L tracery combined, with Moorish 
arabesque inlaid in silver: the mixture itself of the two metals 
so combined, and the whole feeling of the designs, produce a 
delightful effect, strongly recommending by its own merit this old 
style of decoration, which modern Europe lias hitherto seemed 
disposed to resign to the East. The display of u lledry work *’ 
from India comprises many beautiful vessels of this class, though 
not to lie compared in workmanship with the contributions of M. 
FalloiM. The Moorish details in these works, though superior, 
resemble the Indian, and the whole stall present* another capital 
example of the value of the Moorish element in Cinquecento or 
Renaissance desigu. 

There L* also *tnnc excellent French iron-work exhibited by M. 
PotouM, of Paris ; and a very interesting, though fanciful, iron 
bedstead by M. Dupont, of Paris ;t and *omc other* of more con- 
ventional character by M. Lcouard, of Paris, in good Renaissance 
and ( 'iuqueceuto taste. ThU is evidently a branch of manufacture 
to which iron casting* arc very applicable it is ail application of 
Art scarcely represented on the English side, except an the costly 
bra** specimens of Winfield, of Birmingham, who exhibits one 
magnificent bcdxtead of this description. I 

YIL — Pottery, Porcelain, and (llau. 

Iu this department of industry, more especially in the province 
of uses*, the contributions of British manufacturers show an im 
incuse improvement iu desigu upon the ordinary standards of 
former years; the very long un rivalled preeminence of the Messrs. 
Wedgwood In classical taste only prove* how difficult it was to 
impress the uiium of the master jxitter* with even the belief in the 
real existence of such a quality as Taste. The material prosperity, 
however, of those who have taken the lead iu cultivating thia 
tardily -acknowledged essential element of manufacture, must 
establish now and for ages the absolute necessity fur its culti- 
vation a* one indispensable foundation of success . 

To limit fine taste or design to such works os the more magnifi- 
cent production* of Sdrre*, which from practice we may nasuiue to 
have been a rule, is a now admitted folly, which individual pecu- 
niary interest, if no higher motive, is likely effectually to correct 
for the future. If in expensive productions the relative high price 
may be said to secure a return for the extra outlay consequent on 
employing higher talent, the *nmc cause restricts the manufacture ; 
and where the same high talent La employed over the low-priced 
article, the remuneration is secured by the increased attractiveness 
and consequent greater demand. This was formerly discredited, 
but the general movement off late years in this direction, encou- 
raged by the increased facilities of education offered by the School* 
of Design, have proved it* practical reality ; and we can but hope 
that uothing will deter our manufacturer* from pursuing this 
enlightened course. 

Form Li the great element of pottery, porcelain, and glow, a* 
applied to domestic use*, and should command the first considera- 
tion ; a vessel, even should it have no other attraction Ilian an 
agreeable *hapc. or, in other words, be wholly without decoration, 
may still be a beautiful and delightful object to the cultivated eye, 
and will itself eventually educate the uncultivated. Shape is the 
element of beauty ; decoration may enhance it, if judiciously 
applied, and may do much towards destroying it if had recourse 
to in too great proportion ; but it i* this more or le*s, which test* 
the quality of taste. We cannot illustrate batter what we mean 
than by referring to the stall of M essr s . Wedgwood, where we find 
only exquisite shapes just sufficiently decorated to enhance their 
effeot.§ Though the designs of Flax man for the moat part, these 
are the revival of an old taste, or rather the utmost development 
of taste, after on uninterrupted education of many centuries ; no 
parallel opportunity lias ever offered itself to Christian Europe ; 
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mere symbolism and religious dissension* have rendered it hitherto 
impossible. In comparing, therefore, the modern with the old, we 
compare the erude and unfinished product inn* of n divided atten- 
tion, constantly interrupted by one whimsy or another wholly 
Irrelative to the purpose, with the butt and crowning efforts of the 
most cultivated people of the ancient world, after the successive 
and undivided attention of whole geuerut ions of educated designers 
in the attainment of beauty. 

Repudiate the idea of co|>jring aa we will, all our vagaries end in 
a recurrence to Greek shapes. All the most beautiful forms in the 
Exh ibition, whether in silver, iu bronze, in earthenware, or in 
glusa, are Greek shape* ; it is true, often disfigured by the accessory 
decoration* of the modern styles, but still Greek in their essential 
form. 

In adopting Greek shapes, we are not restricted to either Greek 
materials or Greek colours, nor are we limited to their details ; but 
if their principles are true, wo can but work upon them, and what- 
ever variations we adopt there is sure to be a beautiful effect in 
the arrangement. If reproductions in the Greek taste have hitherto 
had a general monotony of effect, it is because the materials them- 
j selves have been imitated, rather than the taste of form and 
decoration ; let the materials and colours be properly varied, anil 
all that HiMoea of effect which too often characterises these 
reproductions will disappear ; this is sufficiently evident by a mere 
reference to silver, bronze, nr glass, where the shajje is the same, 
but where the idea of mere imitation or monotonous repetition 
1 . never occurs. 

Though the Sevres porcelain* takes the lead in point of pre- 
tensions, it is not superior in taste, and U certainly inferior in 
matters of utility, to the specimens of Alderman Copeland, + 
of Stoke- upon -Trent. We have in this stall much of that vari- 
ation of classical models which appears to us to constitute the 
true use of these ancient remains, and the bent evidence of a 
’ refined taste, There is beside* on this stall much handsome por- 
celain of modem design, rich in decoration, without Wing gaudy ; 

• and in several styles, all well expressed, as the Indian, Moorish, 
Cuupiecento, and the Louis (juatorze, and ]<oui* Qumzu ; but the 
Greek justly prevails over oil tlie others. 

Minton & Co,, also, of the Staffordshire Potteries, moke likewise 

• a magnificent dUplay, especially in a dessert service in Parian 
j and Porcelain mixed, in turquoise, white and gold, purchased by 

Her Majesty. J The designs comprise many statuette* of an alle- 
1 gorical character', but in tho ornamental details the Louis Quince 
has been allowed too conspicuous a pail ; tho centre piece, a wine- 
eooler, § is a good cxatnpde of general skilfulueas of treatment of 
relief, and of that does of design of which the ornamental details 
illustrate the uses, or ideas and customs, associated with the object 
I of the design. On this stall is a beautiful (,'ujquecento ewer and* 
basin, in Parian, which is one of the meat tasteful specimens of this 
class of design in tho Exhibition ; and in much the same style is a 
magnificent mantelpiece of exqaisite design, but of moire ordinary 
Renaissance character ; many of its details, however, are admirable, 
as the scrolls and centre of th« friers ; and the general style of the 
terminal pilasters, a nymph and faun so adapted, is perfect in 
character, except that the lintel or architrave is inode to rest on 
the flowers which those figures carry in baskets on their heads, 

| which, though not without a precedent, u on outrageous idea ; the 
wreath round the heads of the figures would have made a better 
Capitol, and would have obviated this anomaly. 

This firm exhibits also a pair of magnificent vases, of which the 
handles, in metal, are extremely beautiful ; a ram's head, scrolls, 
cornucopia, and infant boys, ingeniously grouped into a convenient 
and ornamental handle shape ; ami there are also sumo clever 
imitations in Parian of the delicate trifles of old Dresden china, 
in flowers and fancy figure*, of the school of Watteau. The 
colours generally, and tho ordinary service* of this firm, are 
extremely good ; and iu encaustic tiles ore a very important 
contribution toward* the general cultivation of Taste. 

The Louis Quince is Btill the prevailing style in porcelain, as in 
many other manufactures ; and, generally speaking, profusion of 
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ornament is the rule. Much beautiful work, however, rich and 
simple, is exhibited by Ridgwny & Co.,* whose conservatory foun- 
tains and stair rails are very agreeable novelties ; also by AJcock 
and Oa, Biirslem ; Messrs, Route, of Bursk-m ;+ Meigh &Soaa, of 
Hanley % Dimmock, of Shelton ; Rose & Co., 4 of Coal brook dale ; 
Bell & Odl,H of Glasgow ; and Grainger & Co., of Worcester,*! who 
contribute in their semiporoelain some minor work* in excellent 
taste. 

The famed Dresden porcelain seems to exhibit the atrophy 
which not seldom la Induced by a just consciousness of superiority 
at one time, ending in an assumed incontestable pre-eminence for 
all time : thus while other fabrics have steadily progressed, that 
of Meissen has unconsciously remained stationary, and its speci- 
mens ore in the Exhibition merely to astonish m how it ever 
attained its former notoriety.** 

There is, indeed, very little in Geiman pottery or porcelain to 
attract attention. The Berlin qwriinow take the highest positiou ; 
the Austrian is of a very ordinary character, ami the beer- mugs 
of Neurouther, of Munich porcelain, ft or tho terra-cottas of 
E. March, of Cbarlottcnbnrg^I or the stone-china of ViUeroy and 
Boch, are among the most prominent German efforts in this class 
of industry. 

England Hohl*, perhaps, a still higher position in glass than it 
does in jiottery or porcelain. Though the English manufacturers 
may yet find some difficulty in competing in chc-npnnw with 
Bohemia, the Islington gU**- works of Rice, Harris, & Son, of 
Rirmingham,§§ seem to have surpassed this famed manufacture in 
every other respect ; they exhibit on equal beauty of colour with 
the Bohemian, a general superiority of taste, and uniformly supe- 
rior workmanship ; and this notwithstanding Bohemia displays 
some very beautiful examples, for they often owe more of their 
beauty to their decoration than to their shape or colour. Many 
beautiful specimens also in coloured glass are exhibited by Bacchus 
ami Sons ;|||| by Davis, Greathead, 6i Green ; ami by Llovd and 
SummerfieM, of Birmingham. T*f It is, however, in pure white 
crystal glam that this fabric, now as of old, displays iu highest 
sphere of beauty and TUt fah i w , and in this department Messrs. 
Osier, of Birmingham, and Apsley Pellatt & Co., of London, 
besides numerous articles of ornament and domestic utility, exhibit 
some candelabra chandeliers and lustres of unexampled magni- 
ficence, as displaying the refractive lx-.au tie* of the metal ; the 
world-celebrated crystal fountain in the centre of the building, 
and tho very elegant candelabra in the gallery, belonging to Her 
Majesty,**'* by Mr. Osier; and many chandeliers, some of extraor- 
dinary sire and magnificence, by Mr. Pellatt. t ft Mr. Oder 
exhibits also some beautiful lustres, anil some gri flics, in dead gloss, 
which have an excellent effect. 

Mr. Pellatt exhibits a great variety of article*, both of use 
ami ornament, in cut, engraved, and frosted glnas, and curious 
imitations of Venetian frosted and gilt glass. The frosted glass, 
though it may be a revival of an old taste, is now not only a 
novelty, but lias a unique and beautiful effect. 

There are here, also, some lustres of great lwuity, and by tho 
[Ktrthd hollowing of the drop*, a very rich and uncommon effect is 
produced ; the exquisite purity of the metal used i* shown by 
some very interesting models of diamonds, among which is tho 
Koh-i-noor Itself, and nothing inferior in brilliancy to the original 
below. This stall contains likewise many beautifully engraved 
jugs and glasses, and many specimens of simply cut wine-glasses, 
of solid character and admirable design. 

Messrs. Richardson, of Stourbridge, likewise make a magnificent 
display, comprising many wine-glasses and decanters of beautiful 
shapes, most tastefully cut and tmgmrcd^JJ but the introduction 
of tlw ] minted or enamelled glass, appears to be on attempt at com- 
bining two antagonistic elements, the opaque and the transparent ; 
the best of colours, not viewed as transparencies, must appear 
dull, and even dirty, when compared with tlie brilliant refractions 
which constitute the chief charm of glass ; and tho specimens of 
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Lliia new application of enamel here exhibited, are sufficiently dull j 
in effect to lie a warning against its repetition or imitation, except 
upon opal or opaque glams ; and then it will always require great 
delicacy, and it is, to ray the least, an aid that gUits does not 
require. Of this, no stall is a lietier proof than Messrs. Richard 
sons' own, which in conspicuous for its very beautiful crystal , 
metal, delicate colours, and variety and general skilful nww of 
design. Stourbridge is further distinguished by the contributions 
of J. Webb, of Platts’ (liana Works. 

Tbe stall of J. G. Green, Loudon, displays, perhajn, the iuo»t 
delicate engraving in the Exhibition, and u{m>u some of the moat 
exquisite shapes ; constituting another illustration of the accom- 
plished finish of Greek forma. This judicious choice ho* resulted 
in tbe production of several jugs on this stall, which are exquisite 
works of Art ;* and the Greek details of the engraving of a portion 
of them has rendered these very adequate illustrations of Greek 
taste equally interesting with the Wedgwood iqiecLmen* in earthen- j 
ware, and of some value in showing the very different general 


have been not without their rewards. In shawls, silks, damasks, 
lace, car] ietn, Ac., it would tie difficult to pronounce any decided 
opinion as to respective superiorities ; we venture to assert, 
however, that Spitalfiekls silks are not inferior to those of Lyons ; 
that no ribbon iu the Exhibition can compare with tbe u Coventry 
ribbon,” * from a design by Mr. Clack of the Coventry School of 
Design ; and that if the lacc, damasks and carpets, of British 
manufacturers are not decidedly superior to the similar productions 
of tbe Continent, they lietray, certainly, no shadow of inferiority : 
in printed muslins, however, and in chintzes, and in shawls, w« do 
not venture to claim that equality which we believe to lie established 
in other branches. 

The printed good* of Glasgow, or of Dalgleiah, Falconer & Co., 
of Stirling, may compare with those of Mulhouse ; and of the 
English prints generally, these of Thomson, of Clithcroe, come, 
perhaps, nearest to their foreign rivals ; the similar goods of 
Manchester, with some few exceptions bv Hargreaves it Co., and 
Nelson, Knowles & Co., are heavy and stiff, and display too many 


| effect produced by a simple change of material. 

Much admirable work, also, is exhibited by Molinnaux, Webb 
and Co, of Manchester, t Powells, CanneJ; Ease & Co., Naylor, $ 
Sharpiu A CuUum, and othiuw, all showing the high condition of 
this manufacture in Euglaud. Sliarpus & Cullum exhibit some 
extremely handsome shapes for wine-glasses, white and coloured, 
plain and cut ; some of them after the taste of the old Dutch glass ; 
with green and purple bowls and white stems, and exhibiting the 
comparative novelty of plain bowls and cut stems, the bowls 
being tulip anil chalice olinped, and the sterna straight, jKilygoual, 
plain, and cut — altogether displaying a novel and noble effect. 
Of purely ornamental glass, coloured or etched, for windows or 
general decoration, there is also much that is new and of a high 
I class, ns the magnificent coloured slabs by Swinburne & Co., of 
Newcastle, with some admirable imitations of marbles ; and the 
etched and painted glass of Cugan A Co, and the enamelled gloss 
of Chance A Co., of Birmingham. 

Some very tasteful and historical ornament is displayed among 
I the stained and painted glass by the ltoyal Patent Decorative 
! Glass Works, S. K, Bland, Jackson, Hetley, nud some very good 
Norman patterns by W idle* of Newcastle; and some similar 
ornament Ij and other tasteful details in the lower frames of a 
figure window by Gibson of Newcastle. 

Some curious Venetian glass is exhibited by P. Bigaglia ; and, 
in other styles, by Hall & Sons of Bristol, and by the St. Helens 
| Glass Company. 

But in painted glass generally, the display is unaccountably 
smalt and insignificant, considering the character ami capabilities 
i of the Art ; the too prevalent notion that glass-painting is pecu- 
j liarly an ecclesiastical province of decoration, unless shortly ex- 
ploded, promises to be fatal to the Ait, under the very restricted 
development which eocleaiological prejudices are disputed to allow 
it in this country. The fine window by Bcrtini, of Milan, is a 
wholesome innovation upon such morbid pretence. 


VIII .— Wovat and Printed Fabrics. 

This department of ornamental manufactures, though perhaps 
less generally attractive than many others, is of greater commercial 
imjKirtonee than any, owing to its universal extent ; and probably 
there is no class of manufactures which good design is better cal- 
culated to encourage than the infinite variety of pattern goods of 
this description, which, when the quality of tho fabric itself is 
decided upon, must be in nearly all coses chosen for tbe pattern. 

When, therefore, a general standard as regards the substance 
and texture of a fabric has been attained, which is pretty well the 
case with the woven goods of Europe at the present day, design 
becomes the sole field of competition. Even in this respect also 
one general average of merit is now pretty well attained, the 
excellence of French designs has at last forced other countries to 
turn their energies to the same province, and the vast strides of 
England in the last few years aided much by Schools of Design, 
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browns and greys or lilacs ; the trails are too close, and there is a 
want of flow in the curves ; they are like the chopping sea of the 
| No re compared with tlie waves of the Atlantic. In damask, 
brocaded, and embroidered silk, Manchester is for more successful ; 
the contributions of Messrs. Houlilsworth, and of Wlnkw ortli and 
Procters, are equal to anything in the Exhibition ; and may, with 
the silks of Campbell, Harrison & Uoyd.t of Spitalllelda, compare 
oven with the admirable specimens from Lyons, exhibited by 
Candy & Co., which to Burpaen would be almost impossible. 

As a spur to our manufacturers it may lie worth pointing out that 
the best of the Mulhouse prints exhibited, as well as other goods, 
are manufactured fur Ismdun houses ; a circumstance that con 
only possibly be accounted for by the superiority of design, and it 
shows that English ladies are judges of what is tasteful, if English 
manufacture re are not. Some of the most beautiful specimens I 
exhibited by Koccblm, uf Mulhouse, Gras Odier, Koman it Co., of i 
Wesaerling, aDd several others, have been expressly manufactured 
for Howell & James, Sewell & Co., Williams & Sowerby, Swan & j 
Edgar, Lewis & A Hen by, or Hitchcock & Co, of London. Tho 
Mulhouse prints ore nearly all trails, no one colour particularly 
prevailing, as in the greys or browns of Manchester ; there are j 
some extremely small trails in pink and lilac, of great elegance ; ■ 

they are mostly on white grounds, but there arc also blue, brown, 
green, pink, and drab grounds. ’The tints arc grncrally delicate, ■ 
and nit Large masses of colour seem to be systematically avoided ; 
entirely opposite in fact to chintz patterns in their character, I 
lietween which and these prints for drewm, tbe French mauufac- | 
turers observe a very wide and very proper distinction. To fully 
particularise, however, in this vast range of fabrics, would occupy 
more space than has been allowed for the whole of this essay. , 
Tlie gauze tissues of Vatin, of Paris, and similar fabrics of Ifcrtrand, j 
Gayct, and Dumuntat, of Lyons, seem to leave little to be desired ; 
and tlie samo may lie said of the cashmere prints of Depoully, , 
Boirnux & Co., Choquee), Dam iron, and others. 

The prints of Dejxmlly, Boiraux & Co., for Candy & Co., are | 
extremely beautiful, and ns swerving so me what from the con- | 
rational O wiww patterns, deserve more than a mere mention ; j 
they consist of light patterns of tropical fuiinge, aud flowers in 
various colours, and in several of them the conventional shawl 
pine is wholly dispensed with, in others it Is treated with great j 
freedom. Similar patterns are exhibited by English manufacturers. ! 
and some of the prints of Me&xrs. Swaislaud of Crayford, fully j 
rival the French, ! but they are in the same conventional style of j 
Cashmere pattern, which it would oeem our manufacturers, or 
rather the whole body of tbe manufacturer* of the west of Europe, 
dare not deviate from. The introduction of the palm is nearly tho 
extent of the variation of even the beet French designs. Doubt- 
less, gracefully grouped tropical plants or flowers, have an ex- 
tremely beautiful effect, and may be most applicable for the shawl, | 
which is more characteristic of Oriental than of European costume; j 
but this much cannot be said in favour of that very jioculiar figure | 
which so very decidedly disfigures so many of these magnificent 
examples of manufacturing skill ; it cannot be excused, for it 
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cannot be explained, and, certainly, it docs not recommend itself sometimes an alternation of stripes and scrolls arranged diagonally, 
by any inherent beauty of ah»|ie. There are several Spitalfield* with a much larger scroll for the borders ; (lie scrolls Wing 
patterns in the Exhibition, of tropical and European flowers,'* invariably of n Byzantine character, such as wc find them in the 
which, if skillfully followed out, and enlarged in style, might, manuscripts of the middle ages ; and like the decorations of Cairo, 
without any very extraordinary effort, bo adapted into an appro- moat probably haring their source in Diuunascus, the common 
print e filling for shawl*, by scrolling in masses, and still allowing nursery of Mahometan art : the zigzag too is a common clement 
the corners to preserve some of their conventional character, os in these Indian works. 

lias been very well done in a shawl f exhibited by Mr. Blakely, of The embroidered cloths of Ahruedubad offer some of the most 
1 Norwich, without giving any prominence to the offensive pine ; ' varied examples of Indian design ; one of these, a magnificent 
European and Indian details are combined, and the same has been scarf, a blue centre with a red border, embroidered in gold, is a 
done with good effect, by Towlcr, Gunpin, & Oo., of Norwich.! characteristic specimen of its class. The centre pattern is a 
Many of the Indian specimens themselves, however, arc wholly diagonal succession of a flower in a wave-scroll, alternated with a 
free from the pine, and have little of (hat conventionality which mere succession of flowers in a uniform line ; the broad border at 

seems to be an indispensable characteristic in the west. the ends consists of three rows of pine* one above another. In 

It is a somewliat remarkable fact, bat the Exhibition clearly shows these pines is foliage interspersed with an animal and two birds ; 

that the whole European shawl trade of the highest class, is the birds look like the peacock or dodo, and the vulture ; the 
raignauted in the manufacture of a spurious article, the Imitation of animal is something between a bull und a stag. The space around 
an Oriental fabric, so that European "kill and taste arc virtually | the pines is likewise covered with a trail of foliage, among which 
withdrawn from this branch of manufacture ; and this is the result ore an elephant, a lion, and the same two birds that are within 
of the love of ostentation, the reputation of possessing something the {lines : the whole is surrounded by a border of a foliated 
rare and costly, without any reference to taste. serpentina. The same details spread over various kinds of tnanu- 

The whole onus of this state of matters is accredited to public fsetures ; * the silver decorations of the Iron vessels, the so-called 

prejudice, but it originated in the primary attempt at counterfeit, “ Biddur or Bedry work " are identical with the diapers and other 

and the result is, as the Exhibition shows, that there is now no details of the scarfs of Alimcdabad, or the Kincobs or Brocades of 

i choice, that Europe liaa not yet produced a genuine sample of one Benares. 

of tiie most important and at the same time most ordinary articles By for the finest specimens os works of Art ore the huge shawls 
of female costume — it liaa yet to make its shawl. Wliat is re- from Cashmere and Lahore; though they are very much less 
markable, however, there is much more variety of pattern in the showy, by the absence of the gold and silver embroidery or tissue, 
genuine Oriental fabrics than in the European imitations, which which constitute the chief attraction of the majority, or even the 

j: aim almost exclusively at the counterfeit of the most elaborate pearls and tinsel which constitute the only merits of others. 

specimens from Cashmere or Lahore, but these they leave far behind The details of the Cashmere pattern* are generally light pines, 

them as mere designs, though they are often inferior in colour, dispersed with considerable freedom, aud a figure resembling the 
and generally of a much coarser texture. The oriental fabrics aloe or the tuft of leaves which grows from the top of the pine- 
indeed, more especially from the British colonics, make a display apple ; it may be supposed also to represent the palm-tree, and it 
in draperies which seems to gain rather than suffer by comparison sometime* looks like a vase of flowera, or like the Greek anthem ion. 
■with the similar productions of Europe ; and this appears to be The pines are rarely solid, but generally contain scroll-work, and 
chiefly from the minute nature of Indian ornamental detail which all the figures are nindo up of infinitely small conventional flower 
precludes all pceeibility of those outrageous exhibition* which forms, such os we see on a large scale in Turkey carpet*, and 
the fabric* of the west so incessantly display. The Indian shawl* : certain colours are constant, and always of a clean pure character, 
have two conditions at least, which are demanded by criticism, even bright in themselves, but being dispersed in small quantities 
namely a general harmonious effect ot the whole, and such a choice ! they have a very good effect, and it is worth noting that the red 
and disposition of detail that the part never interferes with the is generally embedded in green, a point which, in their iuiitatious, 

1 whole by attracting any particular attention to itself. Some our hbawl-makers liave overlooked. 

Indian sficcimcn* are actually covered with the so-called pine, and The chief variety of effect produced in these shawls is by 

I yet it is so unobtrusive in its treatment that many or most varying the predominant colour* ; for in nil some colours prevail, , 

{•eople even would overlook it* presence. And the Bitnple ami and they further observe a good practice of following the great 
charming effect of the woven fabrics of India, shows how much outlines of the pattern with while ; that is, a delicate white fringe 
i may lie accomplished with the simplest materials, that la of separates the detail* from the ground, which obviate* a heaviness, 

| ornament, if only this one point, that the detail must be entirely which so mnch work would otherwise involve-, without the white 

subservient to the general effect, be attended to. These manufactures relief ; this, too, ia neglected in many imitations, 
have a value which their mere material* could never give them, and The saddle*, howdahs, parasol*, aud such fabric* from India, are 

yet a* works of ornamental design themselves they belong in all more decided in their details than the shawls ; they show also a I 
other respect* to the humblest class ; the details are rather diaper* \ more decided European influence, and have much similarity with 
or scrolls of the rudest kind, or a simple trail, or tho interminable the specimens from Constan tinojdc, many of the detail* of which 

; . *» wo must call it, in which the original type is neither are pure Byzantine ornaments, and it would be very remarkable 

I approached nor oven intelligibly expressed ; and it ia far too were it not so. 

irregular in it* treatment to be admitted a* a recognised eon- On a gold embroidered noddle-cloth from Madras, and on a large 

ventiunal ty|ic- parnaol of similar character, we have an anthemion such aa wo 

Many of these pines remind us of the horns of plenty of the have t*u tho vases, and also a simple floral arabesque on the latter 
Romans and Byzantine* ; wo have a treatment much resembling Byzantine scroll-work is also the common feature of decoration of || 
what we find also in the mosques of Cairn, a pair being arranged bowdah and elephant cloths, a» it is of the horwvrloths of Coustan- 
in symmetrical contrast ; other* again are so much elongated that i tinople ; on one of these last a rich wave-scroll, with a lmnch of 

they resemble the flag leaf, or tho leaf of Indian com. Mixed flower* proceeding from the eye* of the scroll, in tho reverse 

I with this figure wc occasionally find the palm or aloe, and even direction of the scroll, embroidered in gold on blue cloth, La n good 

j the anthemion and fleur-de-lis, hut executed in the oriental dwign and a very elegant decoration. 

manner of an infinite combination of minute portion* of different The great features* of Indian work are shown to be, by this 

colour*, aiming at a purely general effect. There are however exhibition, general richness of material and unobtroaivenau of 
patterns from which it is wholly absent, as scarfs in silver and detail : deprived of their richnraa many of the embroidered fabrics 
gold, and in colour; sometime* a simple diaper of a conventional j would have nothing left but their unobtroaivenew, for absolute 
bush or tree, or a mere geometrical figure with a scroll border ; merit* of design are in moat ease* altogether out of the question : 

wc often hear of the love of finery in Europe, but it ia quite evident 
• h«* ijwiwn tv stoat & Kcmo. r to, ami aanthtr >■? «hc ronanitue of (ho School that it is only in the East where this taste is carried out in perfection. 

ol LKalgn. p K»„ an>l at»Ui»* tiy lUd.-uaj o» & p, VBM ot Cat. 
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In coni] string the spurious with the genuine Cashmeres, wc find 
1 tho genuine more tuioute and delicate, more grueral, lww showy, 

1 and inferior in design, yet by BO means inferior in effect The 

Eumpean Cashmere* have often staring grounds, and sometimes, 
which has a very 1ml effect, a different coloured ground for 
i each corner of the shawl ; this, though it occurs, is rare in 

genuine work, but must be bod everywhere. We have also in 
the European shawls the same pattern without the slightest 
alteration, worked upon different coloured grounds ; this exhibit* 
a fuiulamentul error in design ; for instance, if a pattern be 
elaborated for a red ground, the pattern should display a predomt- 
neuee of green in the details, and the effect would be good ; but if 
this some j«aUeru he simply transferred to a blue or a yellow 
ground, the effect would l*j destroyed ; yet this has been done in 
several instances by the meet eminent manufacturers of France 
and Great Britain ; the complementary colours must be observed 
in these matters if we desire beautiful and tasteful effect*. In 
Eurojiean shawls the pine hi elaborated ad navrera, while other 
Indian details are neglected. Our manufacturers further Heetu to 
have selected their colours from the sombre class of Turkey carpet* ; 
but to apply such colour* to shawls, in which the details are so 
extremely minute, amounts to a total annihilation of colour in the 
finished work ; the most brilliant hues when dispersed in such 
minute portions as Cashmere pattern* display will scarcely attain 
a secondary degree of colour when worked up, and this choice of 
colour may in a measure account for the very gnat superiority of the 
•haw Is exit ibited by Puche nine, and Deneiroure and Boiaglavy, which 
arc of Indian workmanship, the workman probably using hi* own 
wools ; but the patterns of thcAe shawls are also superior, especially 
the contributions of M. IhicW, though the French sluiwl* generally 
arc poorer in effect than the English ; but their imitation is closer, 
their details arc very good, ami the}* are free from that atarim** 
which ours too often exhibit. The Austrian shawl* are quite on a 
general equality with French or British. 

In lace and embroidery, and analogous work, the Exhibition 
makes no such iliaplay as to demand any detailed examination. 
A vast improvement has of late yean* been made in tint character 
of English lace, e»j>ociaHy that of Nottingham ; but as yet it may 
safely )w asserted, that high class desigu has Ihmui little identified 
with the manufacture of lac* in any country. 

The specimen* exhibited by Mrs. Tread win, of Exeter, and Mr. 
Gill, of Colyton, from designs by Messrs- Slueombc A Rawlings,* 
of the School of Design, Somerset House, are of a far higher 
order of taste than any others exhibited. Vidccoq A Simon exhibit 
Borne good specimens of French; but viewed with reference to 
design, the Exhibition really contains very little that is good. 

In embroidered or sewed muslin, the case is very similar. A 
rich dress is exhibited by Brown, Sharp* A Co., of Paisley ;t and 
there are several good sfiecimens of curtains exhibited by J. J. 
Sutter, of Buhlcr, in Switzerland. 

The dainasksof Dunfermline and Belfast make a more gratifying 
display ; some of these exhibit a high class of design, n* several 
manufactured by Mr. Andrews, of liclfast ;t and here again we 
find the value of the School of Design, in the patterns of Mr. Mac- 
kensic and Mr. Plain. § The coloured cloths and damask* of 
Mr. Beveridge, of Dunfermline, display skilful and well-studied 
design. 

Milligan's (latent embroidered Alpaca i* another class of manu- 
facture displaying much beautiful design. 

In another important fabric, carpets, English manufacturers 
make a very distinguished display, though the most essential 
feature, a-st helically, is uniformly disregarded, namely, that a 
caqwt is Diode L<> he trudden u|«m. Hiis is the great j*oinl from 
which every caqwt designer should view his subject ; let him put 
nothing down that a man would object to, or could not, tread upon. 
What does it serve os to study the theory of design, if wc make 
no distinction between ceilings and carpets l We find here water- 
lilies floating in pretty pool*, shady recesses, and overhanging 
branches, with pleasant little j-xps of blue sky, or hillocks of 
flowers, and locket-load* of fruit*, Rococo scroti*, or a spread of 
hippopotamus tusks ; all strewed before u* to be trodden upon. As 

• r.Tipmrr.I In C*4„ p. IU t EnxrTUvtd In CaL, p 44. * Engravi-l IhCaC, pp- 
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well might a man counterfeit tho bottomless pit, and expect people 
to walk into it, as think to attain the approval of man of taste by 
such designs a* these. But neither is a pot-pourri from Italian 
ceilings the kind of thing that is required ; what i* good for a 
roiling cannot lie good fur a floor, where a decoration is mad* with ! 
the slightest reference to the use of the two structure*. 

These discriminations may be considered as mere teolbetical 
niceties; they, are, however, inqurtoiit Kstenlud* «f design, and 
may be made a valuable element in the cultivation of the mind, m 
v eil as the taste, if properly attended to. 

The great feature required of a carpet is, that it express flatnea* ; 
this was well done very generally by the ancient and middle-age 
mosaic or marquetry dtsigiu ; and it is really not imposing any 
material limits to the subject if we exact this a* a primary con- 
dition. Every species of foliage, or fluriogc, or even of fruit, may j 
be rendered suitable by choosing the form only of the natural type, 
without any attempt at imitation of it* actual apjtcaroncc ; it* 
shadow rather than itself ; ill fact, a skiagram : all natural design 
lliut goc* beyond the imitation of a natural floor is imwlmuanble 
for a carjttt ; these, however, we sliould soon exhaust, but conven- 
tional dt-sign never can be exhausted. There is beside* sumething 
puerile in imitating a floor for a floor ; wo have a good floor 
already in our wooden boards, and our object i* to decorate this in 
so tasteful a manner, that it shall suggest comfort and elegance, 
without giving offence to the sense or perception. 

The oil-cloths nx hi hi ted by Hare A Co., of Bristol ; and Barnes,* 
and Smith, and Baber, of London, show a Car better perception of 
what is required for a floor than the caqwt* ; there arc, however, 
happily, some carpets which are of a very different character from 
three we have been referring to— as some of those manufactured 
by Gregory, Thomson* A Co, Kilmarnock ; Henderson A Widnall, 1 
Lasewndc 1 1 Lapwurth A CV, London ; Blackinure Brothers, 
Wilton ; Templeton & Co, Glasgow ; J Crowley it .Son*, Halifax ; 
White, S<m A Co_, Loudon ;§ Duve it Cu, Leeds ; and Humphries 
and Sons ; Kiteley ; and Brinton A Sons, of Kidderminster ; still 
many of there are on thoroughly wrong principle* of design; 
the majority of them being mere reiterations of ceiling* or 
walls, and crowded with flutters and scroll- Wurk in high relief 
Some are, of course, 1 cm objectionable titan other*, and com- 
pared with the average of tlii* class of patterns, the following 
are distinguished for iieauty of design An A x minster carpet, 
with interlaced tracery and scroll work, and flowers, by Lapwnrth 
and Co. ;|j the worked caqx t, from a design by J. W. Papworth, 
exhibited by Her Majesty ; two tracery and Louis (Justorze 
scroll patterns, by Watson, Bell*? A Co.; a tasteful panel 
carjwt, with Roman and Cinqueceuto scrolls and natural flowers, 
by M<irant ; another, Kwm-what similar, ml in red and black, 
with Roman scroll-work of a magnificent character, by Templeton 
and Co. ; and a more simple H|>e<:imen, by Gregory, Thomson* 
and Co_, from a dreign by J. Lawson ; a magnificent Louis Quatoreo 
pattern, by Jackson A Gruhatn ; ** and a somewhat similar 
design, by Crosslry A So—, An extremely rich carpet of the 
same chut is exhibited by tho Royal Factory at To u may ; and 
tlie chief contrihutiou of the GoIm-Uus is likewise of the same | 
description, containing much ddicnlo work, but very much lieticr 
fitted for a ceiling than for a ikior, a judgment that might be 
justly jioAoed upou most of three caqwts, including also the large 
Windsor carpet, from Mr. Greiner’s design. 

There are designs of another character which appear to us more 
appropriate : as the beautiful caqiet manufactured by Lapworth , 

and Co. for Buckingham l’alacc ; ft or the caqwts in an Oriental j 

taste manufactured by Blackinore Brothers, for Watson, Bell A Co, 
from designs by Messrs. Arbnthnot A Crabb; and if natural foliage 
or flowers are essential to some tastes, they should perhaps be 
ratlier dispersed with n mere studied carelessness than in sys- 
tematised grcHijM, as in u diaper or traitor spread over the surfaco 
aa in the fern-pattern +X manufactured by Heudcreun A Widuell, 
for Turberrille, Smith A Co-, from a design by Mr. E. T. Parris. 

Tho colouring of this last carpet i* extremely good, the tints being 
the three tertiaries — russet, citrine, and olive ; and no culours 
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could lie more agreeable in themselves or mure appropriate far a 
carpet, which should always be aa accessory decoration, and aid 
in displaying the general furniture, rather Uiou rival it, or, what is 
wone, destroy its ©fleet by its own attractions. It would require 
gold and white, or something extremely rich and delicate as the 
prevailing tones of the furniture, to enable it to tolerate even 
some of the beet of these carpets. If they are merely designed to 
be associated with crimson and gold, well and good ; bnt this 
would amount to an admission that our upholsterers and manu- 
facture m ignore the putdic and devote all their energire to the 
wealthy few, which would be both bud taste and bad policy at 
once. The real cause of their anomaly is simply and solely want 
of taste, the utter absence of propriety of design and critical 
judgment ; making no distinction between a ceiling, a wall, or a 
floor. The convulsive movements of the fingers under a fit of 
epilepsy, have os much title to the credit of intelligent design as 
the pencil lings of the liand that wonders over the paper uncon- 
trolled by a cultivated taste. 

IX. — Ornament. 

Haring now taken a general and, to some extent, detailed 
view of all the various bronchos of manufacture which more 
essentially depend upon ornamental design, we have yet a few 
remarks to mako on the nature of ornament Itaelf. Ornament 
1* not a luxury, but, in a certain stage of the mind, on absolute 
necessity. When manufacture* have attained a high mechanical 
perfection, or have completely met the necessities of the body, 
tb* energy that brought them to that perfection must either 
stagnate or be continued iu a higher province— that of Taste; 
for there is a stage of cultivation when the mind must revolt at 
a mere crude utility. So it is a natural propensity to decorate or 
embellish whatever is useful or agreeable to us. But, just as there 
are mechanical Ii»wb which regulate nil our efforts in pore uses, so 
there ore laws of the mind which must regulate those ttsfchetical 
effort* exjirmecd in the attempt at docoration or ornamental 
design. 

There are two provinces of ornament, the flat and the round; 
in the lint we have a contrast of light and dark, in the round a 
contrast of light and shade ; in both a variety of effect for Lhc 
pure gratification of the sense of vision. In the first case a play 
of line is the main feature, in the second a play of mosses ; and 
colour may be an auxiliary to both, but it acts with far greater 
power iu the flat, os it is entirely dependent upon light. 

Ornament, therefore, is a system uf contrasts ; the object of 
study is the order of contrasts ; the individual order* may vary 
to infinity, though the classes are limited ; oa right-line, or curved- 
line series, series of simple curve* or duateied curve* ; series of 
mere lines or natural objects, os flowera, arranged in the orders 
of these different series. For example, the cununon scroll is a 
aeries of spirals to the right and left alternately ; the Homan 
scroll is the acanthus plant, or brook-ursine, treated iu tide order 
of curved Berios. 

Such a treatment uf a plant is termed content iontd, because it is 
not the natural order of the growth or development of the plant ; 
where the exact imitation of the details and its own order of 
development are both oluterveil, the treatment is natural, anil an 
object ao treated, independent of any application, is only a picture 
or model, not an ornament ; to be an ornament it must be applied 
as an accessory decoration to something else. 

The production and application of ornament aro distinct pro 
ceases, though they cannot lie separated in ajiplied design. A 
proper distinction between a picture or model and on ornament, 
is of the utmost importance to the designer, for the mere power 
of imitation of natural objects, and even their exact imitation, is 
perfectly compatible with the total ignorance of Ornamental Art ; 
the great art of the designer is the selection and arra n ge m en t of 
his materials, not in their execution ; there is a distinct ttudy of 
ornament, wholly independent of tho merely preliminary exercise* 
of drawing, colouring, or modelling. A designer might produce a 
perfect arrangement of forms and colours, and yet show the 
grossest stupidity in its application. 

Any picture, whatever the subject, which is composed ujioii 


principles of symmetry and contrast, becomes an ornament ; am] 
any ornamental design in which these two principles have been 
made subservient to imitation or natural arrangement, luu 
departed from the province of ornament to that of mere, imitative 
Art And in all design* of this latter kind, where we have strict 
natural imitations applied to purposes of active use, to which the 
natural type* can have no affinity whatever, notwithstanding our 
adherence to nature in little matters, we have committed a green 
outrage upon her in great matters. What merit can we claim fur 
our elaboration of fuchsias and tulips, if the only appropriation 
we can make of their delicate forms is to load them with heavy 
dishes of fruit or of trifle, burdens one hundred times more than 
enough to crush them in their natural state 1 

The artistic fault here committed, and the Exhibition afford* 
many examples of it, is the using our imitations from nature aa 
principal* in the design, instead of rncro accessory decorations, 
substituting the ornament itself for the thing to be ornamented : 
ornament i* essentially the accessory to, and not the substitute o£ 
the useful. Of course there are many natural objects which at 
once suggest. certain nw*, and we cannot lie wrong if we elaborate 
these into each implements or ve-aol* as their own very forms or 
nature* may have spontaneously presented to the mind. 

Every article of u»o has a certain size and character defined fur 
it, by the very use it is destined for, and till* may never be disre- 
garded by the designer. It i* in fact the indispensable skeleton uf 
his design, and is wholly independent of ornament in its primary 
condition of a more form of use. Bat it is upon this skeleton that 
[ the designer must bring his ornamental skill to bear, whether be 
| use conventional ornament or natural, or both ; and be is a poor 
designer if he can do nothing more than imitate a few sprig* or 
| leaves wherewith to decorate it ; ho roust give it cliaracter a a well 
as beauty, and make it suggestive of something more than a cluster 
of weed* or flower* from the field, or this is nuumerinw indeed. 

1 Tliis naturalist, or, we may call it, horticultural school of orna- 
ment, has mail* rather inordinate progress of lato, and unless at 
once contested by other styles, bids fair to constitute the cha- 
racteristic mannerism of the Ornamental Art of the age ; it seems 
alone to share the favour with Itoooco in silver-work. 

Natural floral ornament is a very beautiful kind of ornament, 
bnt it is bat one kind ; and on infinite variety of Aural details, 
CtpedaUj in the round, would have 1ml a monotonous effect on the 
mind unless aided by Art, — by conventionality of arrangement. 
In m> popular style of ornament have natural detail* ever yet 
prevailed ; the details of *11 great style* are largely derived from 
nature, hut for the moat part conventionally treated, and theory 
as well as experience seem* to indicate this as the true system. 

In ^yptian, Greek, and Roman ornament, it is extremely rare 
to find any natural treatment of the details, that La, any mere 
imitation. The case is the same with Byzantine and Saracenic 
Art, and with the great styles uf Italy in which ail the most 
perfect scheme* arc purely conventional, or upon a strict geome- 
trical basis. 

Lorenro Ghiberti has introduced exact natural imitation* in his 
celebrated gates of the Baptistery of San Giovanni, at Florence, 
of which copies sure exhibited by M. Rarbfidienne, but they are 
strictly accessory to a general plan, and symmetrically arranged, 
Mng neither negligently nor naturally disjMmed. Htey ore bound 
in bunches <Vr group* of various shape* and size*, and disposed in 
harmony with the main compartment* of the gate of which they 
are ornament*. 

There con be no question that the motive of ornament is not 
the presentation of natural images to the mind, Imt the rendering 
the object ornamented as agreeable os possible to it ; the details 
of decoration, therefore, should have no iudejiendent character of 
their own, but be kept purely subservient to beauty of effect. This 
technical limitation Ls quite compatible with the mot complete 
symbolic or allegoric expression. Our symbols roust- lie aa amen- 
able to the laws of symmetry and the general scheme of our 
design, as completely os the simplest detail derived from nature. 

Symmetry is so important an element of decoration that there 
is no form or combination of forms whatover, that, when sym- 
metrically contrasted or repeated, cannot be made subservient to 
beauty. W t still use a* our principal standards, the very detail* 
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adopted by the artist* of Greece or Egypt three thousand year* 
ago ; not from their speciality of detaiL but because it would be 
extremely difficult, if possible, to select others of a lean decided 
individuality winch would bo well illustrate the principles of 
ornament— series and contrast : con Irani of iniuwn* and contrast or 
harmony of lines. 

There aro few ordinary decoration* f«>r mouldings or bonier*, of 
which these ancient omomenU do nut thoroughly express the 
principle*, and then? arc no examples of them mom happy in effect 
than such varieties os we find on the ancient monuments them- 
selves ; the modem*, even the lot artist* of the Renai*=cuioc, have 
never Unproved upon their Greek or Roman typea, and nil the 
most beautiful ornament* of the CLuquecento are but varieties of 
Roman standards — as the guillochc, the scroll, the nuthemkm, the 
cdhinuM, the astragal, the fret or labyrinth, and tlie zigzag. 

To examine those several ornaments aa to their principle*, we 
have in the zigzag the simplest example of a right line series ; in 
the fret or labyrinth we have a more complicated example of 
right line variations ; in the guillocho* varieties we have simple 
curved line aeries ; in the scrolls, succession* or alternation* of 
complete curve* in the fdac* of a mere running curved line ; awl 
in the anthemions, or tlie varieties of what ia commonly called the 
honeysuckle ornament, we luive a third order of curved line sent*, 
namely successions or alternations of regular dusters of curves, 
the unit in this rase being itself a succession of curves iu a certain 
order of repetition ; and lastly in the echinus or horse-chcsnut.t 
and in the nstragal and their variation*, we have an alternation of 
round and sharp forms, giving a ftowerful contrast of light and 
shade, independent of a certain play of line. 

Examining these ornament*, therefore, with reference to their 
principles, it is clear that, provide'! we keep these principles in 
sight, we may change the detail* at ptiaumre, whether ayinltolic or 
sensuous only, and thus produce that variety of effect so essential I 
to the steady gratification of the eye : une ornament, in (act, 
suggests many. On the contrary, if we appreciate only the indi- 
vidual details of an ornament, a whole class or genua is represented 
l*y a single specimen, and our resource* are reduced to the 
extremes* poverty of expression. This has been actually the case 
ns regards the genus of which the honeysuckle xjiecintcn is only a 
variety . instead of selling the principle of lids ornament, and 
treating aim* wit any floral or vegetable, or even symbolic, form in 
that order of curved aeries, our architects have boon engrossed by 
the detail* of an individual, and have acquired only one ornament 
in the place of thousands which must have suggested them- 
selves, had the principle itself been grasped in tlie first instance 
instead of the detail* of only one of it* illustration*. There is 
scarcely a weed Ln Eugland that might not bo treated, on the 
principle til the Greek anthem ion, with nearly equal effect with 
the honeysuckle, which is only the nearest corresponding type of 
the ornament in Nature. The i*yc, however, dues nut admire the 
nnthr-niion, the echinus, or the astragal, because they may bo 
taken from the honeysuckle, the horee-chosnut, or the hucklebone, 
but because they are admirable detail* for the illustration of those 
symmetric* and contrast* which, by the very nature of vision, 
must, by the gratification of this one of it* *cn»ir*, lie delightful to 
the mind — just ns harmonic* and melodic* delight it through 
another of its senses. 

Where the mind view* something more titan the surtkee, or where 
the eyes are ancillary only to the mind, every natural object may 
be suggestive of some new essential form or combination of forms. 
The lotos, the lily, and the tulip, are but flower* to the many, but 
to the designer they must be something more ; every individual is 
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but an illustration of a principle, and it is to the constructive prin- 
ciple* of his Batumi models that the designer should give his atten- 
tion : by separating the minulun of individual development from 
the easential strength and elegance of the construction, he becomes 
a creator of new forms, aud by this simple exercise of the natural 
faculty of contrivance, he combines with the beauty of nature the 
ingenuity of Art. 

All relabluhcd style* of ornament aro founded upon tlie same 
principle*, their differences are difference* only of the material* — 
either the natural type* or the artificial forms, the detail* of the 
several standards which each taste more or less partially developed, 
— some for one reason, some far another ; all arising from some 
one predominant sentiment. The peculiarity of Byzantine orna- 
ment, for instance, is owing to it* prevailing Christian symbolism ; 
tlie peculiarity of the Saracenic, equally decided though opposite 
in its sentiment, is owing to it* rigid exclusion of all imitation of 
natural types, whence iU striking artificial character. 

The time bos perhaps now gone by, at least in Euru|ie, for the 
development of any particular or national stylo, and for this reason 
it is necessary to distinguish the various tastes that have prevailed 
throughout ]*ast ago*, and prams them as distinct expressions ; 
or otherwise, by using indiscriminate ail materials, we should 
lose all expression, and the very essence of ornament, the conveying 
of a distinct rrethetic expression, be utterly destroyed. For if all 
objects in a room were of the same shaft* and detail*, however 
beautiful these details might be, the mind would soon be utterly 
disgusted. This is, however, exactly what must happen ou a large 
scale ; if all our decoration is to degenerate into a uniform mixture 
of all elements, nothing will be beautiful, for nothing will present 
a new or varied image to the mind. 

It is under this impression that we have undertaken to analyse 
the various ornamental expression*, in this unexampled collection 
of the world's industry, to place them distinctly before our manu- 
facturers, in order that they may make their own u»es of them, 
towards the cultivation of pure and rational individualities of 
design, which will nut onlj add to their own material prosperity, 
but will also largely contribute toward* the general elevation of 
the social standard. 
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The Editor of the Art-Journal announces his intention (at the com- 
mencement of the year 1852) to resume the plan introduced into that work 
tliree years ago, and to issue Monthly Retorts or the Pboobess ok 
Art-Man i-facture. 

These Reports will bo descriptive of the most meritorious objects in 
course of production, and will be generally Illustrated by Engravings ; 
occasionally, they will bo issued in the form of Visits to Manufactories : 
and they will comprise Foreion, as well as British, productions. 

The Engravings will be executed with the nicest care ; by the best 
artists and engravers on wood. 

Manufacturers, British and Foreign, are therefore invited to communi- 
cate with the Editor of the Art-Journal, in reference to this plan ; and to 
submit, from time to time, for his approval, drawings of such subjects as 
they desire to be described and represented. 

It Is certain that by this course we shall work out our purpose of 
illustrating “ the mercantile value of the Fine Arts and obtain for the 
designer and manufacturer that honour which Is at onco the worthiest 
incentive to merit, and its surest reward. We shall also afford an 
additional security against piracy, by establishing the primary right of an 
inventor ; and direct the Public to those sources from which their wants 
may be best supplied. 

The advantages to be derived from pMuili/ thus obtained will be 
sufficiently obvious : the circulation of the Art-Journal now approaches 
30,000 monthly — through the best channels of Great Britain, the 
Colonies, the United States of America, and the several Nations of the 
Continent. Its character has been maintained ; its authority is recognised ; 
and it will, in future, undergo all the improvements that can result from 
enhanced experience and augmented capital, so as to elevate the work even 
higher in general estimation, and render it a still more valuable medium 
of communication between the public, the artist, and the manufacturer. 


Onic# or Tin AhtJocrjul, 

8, Wellington Strutt North, Stxasd, Lost don. 
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T HE position which the Art-Journal has, within the last few years, luwwncd in the highest rank of illustrated periodical literature, is 
now so widely known tliat it would man superfluous to direct public attention either to its existence or to the mode in which It is at 
present carried on. But, inasmuch, an there may be some not altogether acquainted with the resources at the command of its conduc- 
tors for rendering it an elegant and efficient organ of the Fixe and the Induct rial Anns « explanatory remarks may be deal midp. 

An important character was given to the Art-Journal, in the year 1649, by the publication of n scrim of prints of the highest order 
of merit, engraved in the lino manner, by the most eminent British I'iigraver*, from the gallery of picture* bequeathed to the nation by 
the Late Robert Vernon, Esq-, and known as the “ Vernon Gallert." Each monthly jart contain* two of these engravings ; and 
among the series of pictures w ill be found examples of Reynolds, Turner, Calloott, Etty, Hilton, Wilson, Wilkie, Mulready, Landseer, 
Mac lute, Collins, Ward, Robert*, Stanfield, Stothanl, Newton, 4c., 4c., 4c. 

In addition to the two engravings given month! v from the “Vernon GalleRT^* one is also introduced from the works of the meet 
distinguished British Sculptors, among whom may V mentioned the names of Flaxmon, Gibson, Wyon, Bafly, the two Westinacotls, 
MaeDowell, Foley, Wyatt, Marshall, Taetd, 4c., &c. 

These three works are engraved on steel, and in the highest style of Art, by the l«st British Engravers. 

Tlie success of the Art-Journal, during the yean 1649 and 1850, induced the Proprietors to make such arrangements, at the 
commencement of the present year, as would render the publication still more worthy of the extended prosperity it had enjoyed, and to 
obtain the co-operatioo uf accomplished writers ami eminent artiste, while availing themselves of all the advantage* which increased means 
had placed at their command. Thus they have been enabled to introduco 

Illustrated articles on “Early Costumes,'’ by Professor Owl Uciddoff, produced expressly for the Art-Journal, and engraved 
on Wood. 

Drawings of figure*, representing tho “ Cardinal Virtues,” drawn expressly fur the Art-Journal, by PrtdVawor H&cke, of Dusscldorf. 
A Series of engravings on wood, from the Illustrated Bible of Baron Cotta, drawn by Overlook, Bcndcrmann, Struhubar, Jagcr, 4c. 
A series nf papers, with jPos tra lioBS pr>cured from the proprietors of the “ Vies dee Peintre*,*’ of Paris, cntitlod the “Great 
Masters of Art : a sene* of illustrated articles, exhibiting tho “ 1 tomcwtic Habits of the Early English,” by T. Wright, M.A-, FAA-, 
and F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. ; a series of origiiud designs tor furniture after the models of the middle ages, by Carl Heideloff ; the 
continuation of a ** Dictionary of Terms in Art,” illustrated : the continued series of Dr. Braun's Papers on the Art-Manufacture of 
tho Ancient* ; ami also those of Mr. Robert Hunt, on the “ Application of Science to tho Fine and Useful Arts," and various matters, 
interesting and instructive to the artist, the amateur, the manufacturer, and the public. 

Arrangement* ore in progress for engraving examples diets) from this ateliers of the sculptors of Germany ; tiftitesewillho 
engraved the leading works of Professors Rauch, "Widumuui, and Kiss, of Berlin ; Professor Reitch id of Dresden ; Schwanthaler, 4c. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, has been blessed to place at the disposal of the Editor, for engraving in the Art-Journal, the 
whole of his Gallery of Sculpture at Chatsworth, from which drawings are now in progress. 

The Editor has also arranged in Germany for a series of drawing* — M Episodes in Life ” — drawn expressly for the Art-Journal 
by Moritz Itetoch : these will be engraved on wood, of large size, and in the high eat style of Art. 

Among the authors whose valuable UiMutlauce Li given to Uie Act-Journal, and whose name* the Editor i* free to mention, nrt>— 
Dr. Waagen, Mrs, Jameson, Dr. Braun, Dr. Foe rater, Professor Heidalof^ B N Worunm, Mrs. Merrifield, T. Wright, F.S.A., Professor 
Robert Hunt, Professor Forbes, Professor Gordon, Airs. S. 0. Hall, and F. W. Fairholt, FjBuA. 

To the atelier of the A r.Torr ; to the library of the Amateur ; to tlie desk of tho Student ; to the workshop of the Manufacturer ; 
and to the drawing-room table of the Admirer of Beautiful Enora vinos, the Art-Journal is recommended as s “companion snd 
counsellor, at once agreeable and instructive;" as “ably and impartially conducted ns “stimulating tlie manufacturer to the 
production of excellence, and the public to appreciate his improved works and as having worked out with “ industry, integrity, and 
ability," its high purpose of “ supplying to Artists and Amateurs, accurate am) useful information upon all subjects in which they are 
interested, and to the public the means uf justly asci-rtaimug and estimating the progress uf Art, both at hutno and abroad." 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tlie AitT-JomxAT. for the year* 1619 and 1950, properly commence a Now Scries of that work. 

"With these Volumes it was enlarged in size and improved in character; and with the year 1849 began tho “Vernon 
Gallery," a series of fine and original Engravings on steel. 

The title of tlao work was then changed from the “ Art-Union Journal ” to tho “Art-Journal.’* 

New Subscribers, therefore, aro informed that a complete scries of tlie Art -Journal may be obtained by procuring these 
two volumes. Each contains Twenty -four Lino Engravings of the w Vernon Gallery,” and Twelve Engravings of Statues 
on steel, with about Eight Hundred Engravings on wood,— elegantly bound in cloth — for Ouo Guinea and a Half. 

Active prcjoratioiui are in progress for rendering future Monthly Parts of the Art-Journal additionally valuable and attractive. 

The Increased experience of it* conductor*, and their augmented facilities for intercourse with the Continent, together with a neoeMary 
command uf Capital for procuring the best nid which Europe can supply to them, in Letters and in Art — will be exerted to the utm<«t in 
order to secure tho rcsjicct and consideration (evidenced hy its large circulation) which the Journal lias obtained. 

It in hoped that those who have become acquainted with that publication, chiefly in consequence of its Reports of the Great 
Exhibition, will be hereafter ebuned among its puucaxknt suewcriberb. The issue of“ double numbers " will ccaso on the 1st of October, 
it will appear, as heretofore, at tlie price of lialf-a-oruwn monthly. 

The Art- Journal will be tvpphcd to Subtcribert by any BoolcteUer in Town or Country. 

PUBLISHER. GEORGE VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; AND 26, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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